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MUCH 10 PRAISE IN 
“LB DONE CURIOSE” 


Its Music Only Less Charming 
than That of ‘‘ Suzanne ”— 
American Premiere 


The triumphant success of the “Secret of 
Suzanne” last Spring made plain to Amert- 
can opera-goers the fact that Ermanno 
W olf-Ferrari was a power in the operatic 
field, and much eagerness was immediately 
manifested to hear other works of his mak- 
ing. For several years previous his “Donne 
Curiose”’—or “Inquisitive 
been one of the promised items of 
prospectus, but after 
come to a close without bringing it to 
light. This year afforded the opportunity, 
and last Wednesday evening it was given 
its first hearing in America at the Metro- 
politan, as the second novelty of the Win- 
ter. Owing to the lateness of the day the 
present comments have reference to the 
dress rehearsal which took place on Tues- 
day morning. 

“Le Donne Curiose’”’ was composed to an 
Italian text, yet this occasion was the first 
time it was heard in the original tongue. 
Banned from Italy like all the rest of its 
composer’s works, its career has been con- 
fined to German houses, where it has al- 
ways been given in a translation. A simi- 
lar course would certainly have been to the 
opera's advantage in the present instance, 
for upon the ability of the hearers to grasp 
the significance and humor of the lines de- 
pends much of its appeal. As matters now 
stand fully three-fourths of this humor 
must necessarily evaporate and the audience 
is obliged to make the most of such fun 
as it sees portrayed in the lively friskings 
of the characters. 

The Mozartean tendencies exemplified in 
the music‘of Mr. Wolf-Ferrari have their 
counterpart in the character of: the libretto 
he has selected for this opera. Adapted by 
a certain Luigi Sugana from a play of the 
same title by Carlo Goldoni, “the Italian 
Moliére,” it is just such a thing as might 
have served the purposes of Mozart or 
Rossini. Simplicity is its keynote. A band 
of eighteenth century Venetian gallants, 
chief among whom are Ottavio, Florindo, 
Lelio and Leandro, have formed a club 
where they may be completely at their 
ease and enjoy “stag parties” whenever they 
so desire. “Women not admitted” is the 
motto of the organization, and this quickly 
arouses the suspicions of the wives and 
sweethearts of the members, who decide 
that the men must be up to all kinds of un- 
speakable mischief. One of them is posi- 
tive that they are practising magic arts, 
another is convinced that they waste their 
time and money in gambling, while a third 
and youngest declares she can tell by her 
infallible instinct that there are women at 
the club and that the place is a scene of 
continual orgies. The more the men refuse 
to gratify their burning curiosity the more 
it becomes inflamed and all manner of ex- 
pedients are resorted to in order to obtain 
the keys to the club house, which are re- 
ligiously guarded by the members. Ro- 
saura, who is ardently loved by Florindo, 
by alternately fainting and vowing never to 
look at him again, finally obtains a key. 
After more or less trouble the women ef- 
fect an entrance and through a keyhole 
see the men quietly enjoying a sumptuous 
dinner: The door gives way under their 
combined weight can they are soundly be- 
rated by the revellers for their insolence. 
But presently all is forgiven and the couples 
unite in a merry dance. 

This is tenuous material, no doubt, 
stretched as it is over three acts and 
scarcely remarkable for originality or scin- 
tillating wit. Yet when played with swift- 
ness, lightness of touch and gusto the piece 
has some points of comic effectiveness. 
There is absolutely nothing striking in the 
way of individualized traits in the various 
personages and the only way for the sepa- 
rate participants to create the proper atmos- 
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phere is to subordinate themselves com- 
pletely to the ensemble. It is all fully as 
frothy as the “Secret of Suzanne,” yet it 
lacks that compactness and miniature qual- 
ity which invested the latter with so much 
charm. It is interesting to note the sur- 
vival of the characters of Harlequin and 
Columbine from the old Italian comic in- 
terludes. True, Columbine in this play 
might as well be known by any other name 
as far as the survival of most of her orig- 
inal characteristics is concerned. The same 
is to be said of Harlequin—the servant at 
the club—whose need for the conventional 
costume of variously colored silk, a mask 
and a sword of lath is hard to explain. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s music, while planned on 
similar lines to his setting of the “Secret 
of Suzanne,” and while achieving its ef- 
fects by very similar methods, does not 
altogether equal it in the quality or con- 
tinuity of its inspiration. Nevertheless it 
is doubtful if any other composer of the 
present epoch is more legitimately gifted 
than Wolf-Ferrari with that lightness of 
touch that was Mozart’s, Rossini’s and the 
senescent Verdi’s (in “Falstaff”), and with 
such feathery deftness and ability to pro- 
duce comic effects by the utmost simplicity 
of means. Perhaps the sparkle and effer- 
vescence of “Le Donne Curiose” score are 
not quite as spontaneous throughout as was 
the case in the “Secret,” but there is not 
a little of them nevertheless. There is less 
diversity of orchestral resource and in- 


terest than is found in Verdi’s last opera, 
but while the instrumentation is relatively 
simple and the atmosphere of Mozart tre- 
quently pervades the score it is in no 
sense old-fashioned. It is surprising, more- 
over, how much the composer is able to 
accomplish without availing himself of 
more modern devices in the way of har- 
mony. 

As regards melodic invention the second 
and third acts of “Le Donne Curiose” far 
outstrip the first, which, for all its rhythmic 
vivacity, is dull. There is a charming quar- 
tet in the second act which, like the en- 
semble numbers in “Falstaff,” exists not 
for its own sake, but grows quite naturally 
—like most of the other concerted numbers 
in this opera—out of the adventitious con- 
versation of several characters. Its mel- 
ody is identical with that of a pretty trio 
heard in the opening scene of the first act. 
The quartet is followed by an aria for 
Rosaura and a love duet between her and 
Florindo, both of which are undoubtedly 
the melodic gems of the opera, in addition 
to. being orchestrated with piquant but 
translucent colors. Perhaps the most “mod- 
ern” piece of writing in the score is the 
orchestral introduction to the third act— 
an atmospheric piece of colorful tone-paint- 
ing, a sort of nocturne depicting the calm 
of night along the canals of Venice. Woven 
into it is a fragment of the familiar Vene- 
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HAMMERSTEIN MAY 
BRING OPERA HERE 


Offer from New Orleans and San 
Francisco—Talk of Metro- 
politan Agreement 


LonvboNn, Dec. 30.—The possibility of es- 
tablishing a working agreement between 
Oscar Hammerstein and the Metropolitan 
Opera House for the exchange of artists 
is one of numerous important matters that 
will probably be discussed by that impre- 
sario when he arrives in New York next 
week. Mr. Hammerstein sailed to-day on 
the Lusitania. He admitted before sailing 
that he might see the Metropolitan directors 
when in New York, and stories that Felice 
Lyne, the soprano, and Orville Harrold, the 
tenor, who have been the sensations of the 
season here, will be heard at the Metropoli- 
tan under such an arrangement are gener- 
oth these singers are 


Mr. 


ally credited here. 
under contract with Hammerstein for 
the next five years. 

It is also said on good authority that 
Mr. Hammerstein has received an offer of 
a $150,000 guarantee to take his London 
Opera Company to New Orleans and San 
Francisco after the London season closes. 
This he will consider carefully during his 
four days’ stay in New York. His presence 
there is further made necessary by lawsuits 
in which he is involved, one of which is 
an action brought against him by the tenor, 
Zenatello, for alleged breach of contract 

The plan for an agreement with the Met- 
ropolitan, aside from having the big stars 
of the two companies give part of their 
time to both cities, might also be made to 
comprise the coming of the entire Metro- 
politan company to London during the 
Summer season. Mr. Hammerstein refused 
to commit himself on this, simply stating 
that he intended to open a subscription 
office in New York to sell boxes and seats 
for his London house to Americans visiting 
London during the Summer season. 

Meanwhile, at the London Opera House, 
“Hérodiade” and “Tales of Hoffmann” are 
drawing big houses. It is understood that 
Mr. Hammerstein’s purpose, in part at 
least, in: accepting an opera by the Duke 
of Argyll, as previously stated, is to in- 
terest the King and Queen in his enter- 
prise, for the Duke is the King’s uncle. 
The title of the opera, of which Argyll is 
librettist, is “Fionn and Tera,” and it is 
based on ancient Irish history and legend. 
The music is by F. Learmont Drysdale, a 
Scotchman, who died when he had com- 
pleted only the piano score. David Stephen, 
of Edinburgh, is doing the orchestration. 


High Honor for Henry Hadley in Rome 


Rome, Dec. 30.—The highest honor that 
musical Rome can give to a composer was 
rendered Henry Hadley, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, when 
Mr. Hadley‘s “Salomé” was played in the 
Augusteum recently. When the celebrated 
conductor Safonoff was in America he 
heard a symphonic poem by Henry Hadley 
called “Salomé.” This was before Strauss 
had made that name celebrated. Safonoff 
was immediately taken with the work and 
exclaimed that he would put it in his rep- 
ertory and make it known in Europe. Had- 
ley’s “Salomé” has since been heard in 
nearly every musical center of Europe. 
Rome gave it a most encouraging recep- 
tion. 


Dr. Muck to Return to Boston Orchestra 


Dr. Carl Muck has handed his resignation 
to Intendant Huelsen, of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, in order to return to this country 
next season and resume the conductorship 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Max 
Fiedler, who succeeded Dr. Muck three 
years ago, when the latter’s German con- 
tracts made it impossible for him to can- 
tinue in Boston, will return to Germany 
next season. 
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THREE YEARS MORE FOR STRANSKY 





Philharmonic Society Re-engages New Director, Doubling His Salary— 
Offer from Vienna Hastens Decision—Board of Directors Highly 


Pleased Over His Success 


Josef Stransky, director of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, received an 
emphatic stamp of approval last week in 
the shape of a renewal of his contract for 
three years at double the salary he has re- 
ceived. It is said, although not officially 
announced, that he will receive $20,000 a 
year under the new arrangement, which 
takes effect next Fall. 

The re-engagement of Mr. Stransky re- 
sults from two conditions: the success 
which has attended his efforts during the 
two months that he has been directing the 
orchestra and the offers he has had from 
Europe to take over important posts in 
some of the principal cities. One of these 
offers was from the Royal Opera in 
Vienna, to assume the directorship formerly 
held by the late Gustav Mahler. In such 
a commanding position Mr. Stransky 
would be subject to removal’ only by 
the action of the emperor and under satis- 
factory conditions would have had a life- 


time connection. 
It is quite certain, however, that Mr. 


Stransky’s desire to remain in New York 
is not based entirely upon monetary con- 
siderations, but because of his strong per- 
sonal interest in carrying out the work he 
has undertaken so successfully. 


“T love America and am glad to be here,” 
said Mr. Stransky to a MusicAL AMERICA 
man, soon after his re-engagement was an- 
nounced. “I have had so cordial a recep- 
tion on all sides and have found my work 
so interesting that it is extremely gratify- 
ing to me to be in a position to continue 
my work here. I do not agree with the 
European idea that Americans lack in the 
finer appreciation of music; on the contrary, 
I have found my audiences here of the very 
best, intelligent, keen, alert and sympa 
thetic.” 

The contract was made between Mr. 
Stransky and the Philharmonic Society and 
not with the guarantors, and the concerts 
will be continued under the name of the so- 
ciety, as formerly. 

The guarantors and the society have 
reached an understandi:ig and in February 
a contract by which the guarantors will con- 
tinue for three years their engagement to 
meet any annual deficit will be signed. 


This insures the continued existence of 
the Philharmonic, which is the oldest sym- 
phony orchestra in the United States, and 
the fullest co-operation between the society 
and the guarantors. The fact that the de- 
ficit last season was many thousands less 
than the preceding one and that this sea- 
son’s loss will be still smaller has gratified 
all concerned. This steadily decreasing de- 
ficit, coupled with the $500,000 bequest of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer to the society un- 
der terms which the Philharmonic’s officers 
believe can be éomplied with, places the so- 
ciety upon sure grounds for the future. 
With an income of $25,000 a year available 
and a broadening patronage, it is felt that 
after this season a comparatively small sum 
will be annually required to meet the ex- 
penses necessary to so extensive a series of 
concerts as are plannd by this organization. 

The Guarantors’ General Committee, re- 
sponsible for raising the $90,000 required 
for the deficit of 1908-9 and nearly $80,000 
for a like purpose in 1909-10, is composed 
of Mrs. George R. Sheldon, Mrs. George 
L. Cheney, Mrs. William L. Draper, Doro- 
thea Draper, R. E. F. Flinsch, Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., Nelson F. Spencer, L. Bridg- 
man Curtis, George B. Hopkins, Richard 
Arnold, Felix F. Leifels and Henry P. 
Schmitt, the last three being vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, respectively, of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

Richard Arnold, vice-presidenf of the 
Philharmonic Society, made the following 
statement: 

“We have accepted the guarantors’ offer 
of Mr. Stransky’s services as conductor, be- 
cause we all think most highly of him as a 
man and a musician. He has done a great 
deal for the orchestra. The guarantors’ 
committee have under certain conditions the 
right of renewing their control of the or- 
chestra’s affairs, which we gave them three 
years ago, but as yet nothing has been de- 
cided as to whether they will do so or not.” 

Mrs. George R. Sheldon, one of the most 
active members of the Guarantors’ General 
Committee, said: 

“We have liked Mr. Stransky’s work and 
think he has done great things for the or- 
chestra,” said Mrs. Sheldon. “The Pulitzer 
bequest will be of great help to the society, 


but as yet no steps have been taken in this 
regard.” 

Carl Hauser, one of the directors of the 
society, said: “We have all been pleased 
with Mr. Stransky’s work, and when the 
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Nordica a Possible Sheriff’s Deputy 


Sheriff Julius Harburger, of New York, 
announced,on New Year’s Day that, as a 
believer in the women’s rights movement, 
he was willing to appoint representatives 
of that sex as special deputy sheriffs and 
named numerous prominent women as pos- 
sible appointees. Among these was the 
prima donna, Lillian Nordica. Mme. Nor- 
dica was asked if she would accept such 
an appointment. 

“I certainly would,” said she, “provided 
I were asked.” 
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Characteristic Attitude of Josef Stransky, Sketched for “Musical America” at the 
Last Concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra 





guarantors offered us his services free/of 
expense to us for three years, we naturally 
accepted the offer. We all hope that Mr. 
Pulitzer’s bequest will put the orchestra on 
a permanent footing, but as yet we do not 
know exactly what form of organization 
will be required by the terms of the will.” 


Musical Notables on the “Lusitania” 


The Lusitania, which docks Friday morn- 
ing, January 5, and on which Oscar Ham- 
merstein is a passenger, will bring to this 
country Namara-Toye, the young soprano 
who will give concerts here. On the same 
boat is Henri La Bonte, tenor. 


SINGS NEW SONGS 
BY MR. DAMROSCE 


Christine Miller Soloist atNew York 
Symphony Orchestra’s 
Concert 


The principal orchestral offerings at last 
Sunday afternoon’s concert of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at the Century 
Theater were Schumann’s D Minor Sym- 
plony and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schehera- 
zade.” Both of them were admirably 
played, but it was a distinct pity that Mr. 
Damrosch should have taken it into his 
head to omit the wonderful “Sea” move- 
ment of the latter. 

Setween these two works came three 
“Miniatures,” by Zdenko-Fibich, a_ Bo- 
hemian composer and a nupil of Smetana. 
They have been excellently arranged for 
strings by Victor Kolar, a member of the 
orchestra. While not Bohemian in char- 
acter or of any profound significance, they 
have charm of melody, delicacy of work- 
manship and brevity to commend them 
and so deserve an occasional hearing. 

Christine Miller, contralto, was tlie 
soloist ef the afternoon. She was in beau- 
tiful voice and sang with all her customary 
smoothness, warmth of tone, spirit and 
flawless technic and was repeatedly recalled 
to the stage after both of her numbers. 
These consisted of a new setting by Wat- 
ter Damrcosch of Kipling’s picturesque bal- 
lad, “The Looking Glass,” and a song from 
his new comic opera, “The Dove of Peace.” 

In the former Mr. Damrosch has to a 
large extent followed the methods of his 
familiar “Danny Deever.” The melodic 
substance of the song is of small conse- 
quence, and while there are some interest- 
ing ‘harmonic touches, including some 
whole-tone scale devices toward the close, 
the poem seems capable nf more subtle and 
dramatically effective details of setting 
than: Mr. Damrosch has provided. The 
composer played the piano accompaniment 
with his usual skill. The second number, 
Spanish in character, with bolero and waltz 
rhythms, has some pretty bits of orchestral 
color, but is otherwise surprisingly com- 
monplace and banal. The audience ap- 


plauded Mr. Damrosch good naturedly. 
m. 2. ©. 





Miss Guernsey Leaves Chicago Com- 
pany 


Charlotte Guernsey, the young American 
soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, left that organization on Saturday 
and has returned to New York to devote 
herself to concert work. Miss Guernsey 
came to New York from Italy, where she 
had sung with signal success in Rome and 
other cities, appearing in leading rdles. An- 
dreas Dippel heard her sing and engaged 
her immediately for the Chicago company, 
but for some reason which was never ex- 
plained to the young singer refused to give 
her an opportunity to appear either in Phil 
adelphia or the West. 

“Although Mr. Dippel knew that I had 
sung Santussa five times with success be- 
fore a critical audience in Rome he refused 
to give me this role on an occasion where 
he had no other singer available to appear 
in it,” said Miss Guernsey, on her arival in 
New York. “Instead, he gave the part to 
another singer, who was obliged to learn 
the part. I naturally felt that discrimina- 
tion was shown against me and that my 
time could be used to far greater advantage 
in the concert field.” 


Special May Opera Season in Paris 


Paris, Dec. 30.—Eurico Caruso will be 
the star at the special season of gala per- 
formances during May and June at the 
National Opera House. Two performances 
of “Tristan und Isolde” are to be given, 
with Arthur Nikisch as conductor. Hans 
Richter has been specially engaged to con 
duct two performances of the ‘“Meister- 
singer” and Felix Weingartner will have 
charge of other operas. Caruso will sing 
only in operas which have not yet been 
produced in Europe. Following the ex- 
ample of the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York, the joint managers, MM. Mes- 
sager and Broussan, have decided to give a 
few performances of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
with Chaliapine in the name part. New 
scenery and new costumes will be provided 
and it is predicted that this special season 
of gala performances, the first in many 
years, will outshine all previous opera sea- 
sons in Paris. 


Vianna da Motta, the pianist, has been 
giving Liszt recitals in his native Portugal. 
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A KALEIDOSCOPIC INTERVIEW WITH MME. MAETERLINCK 


The Famous French Actress and 
Singer Gives Her Views of Her- 
self and Her Art, the Plays of 
Her Famous Husband, the Music 
of Debussy, Life and the Here- 
after, the Mission of Woman 
and the Secret of Happiness. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Bostén, December 31, 1911. 


LREADY that great diamond that 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck wore 
in the middle of her forehead when she 
came to Boston four days ago has become 
famous, as have her hair of burnished gold 
and her strange gray-green eyes and the 
tiger-skin overcoat that she wears with the 
sole object of protecting herself from the 
winds of Massachusetts. It is, of course, 
merely a coincidence that Mme. Maeter- 
linck herself reminds one strikingly of a 
fine tigress with her eyes deep and sleepy 
and topaz-like and her coloring that I had 
almost called “tawny.” Merely a coinci- 
dence, and as for the diamond, the lady 
explained with a perfectly innocent air, 
“I wear it because it pleases my husband.” 
Without doubt it does. 
But when the magnificent Georgette en- 


tered her rooms at the Hotel Lenox for 
our little talk she had discarded both the 
diamond and the tiger skin and she seated 
herself on the edge of a chair, pale and 
straight, like the lily. She had been re- 
hearsing practically all day, from Io in 

















—Courtesy of the Boston P. st. 
Character Sketch of Mme. Maeterlinck 
Drawn in Boston by R. A. Thayer 


the morning, with a short interval for 
luncheon, until 5 in the afternoon. A 
half-hour later, and she would dress as 
quickly as possible, attend a reception in 
her honor and make a speech. Couldn’t I 
wait another day? This, she was told, 
would be very inconvenient. Then, with 
the tact and the grace of the remarkable 
Frenchwoman she is, Mme. Georgette 
showed herself not only willing, but eager 
to be interviewed, nor, as it turned out, had 
the countless questions of a hundred eager 


reporters lessened her infinite charm and: 


variety. 

Madame took the highest chair in the 
room, explaining to my friend the artist 
that the other chair was too low for any- 
thing striking or distinctive. She sat de- 
mure, as she explained, as Mélisande might 
have sat. “This isn’t just exactly the dress, 
but you will know what I mean.” The 
dress was indeed of a color to suggest the 
foliage of the forest of Allemonde. Méli- 
sande had not her golden crown, but she 
had in its place a golden head dress in 
the Venetian style, which came down low 
over the forehead and was complemented 
by a unique sort of ear clasp, consisting 
of a bunch of turquoises on each side of 
the head, with pendants of the same ma- 
terial. Madame sat there for nearly a half 
hour, straight as a general—none of your 
lolling Mélisandes (or Messalinas—the 
words confused themselves in my mind in 








‘ Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck in Her Home in Paris 


the course of the interview), never once 
interfering by an unexpected change of po- 
sition with the sketch that was going for- 
ward. 

“You want to talk to me, and you,” turn- 
ing, “want to draw me. How entirely 
amusing!” She has rarely beautiful hands. 
She made a presumablv unaffected gesture, 
and was begged to keep the position. “You 
like these hands? You think they are 
beautiful? Well,” with=°a comfortable 
shrug, “that is not my fault!” 

“No, madame! It is the fault of France 
No women are so beautiful as the women 
of France.” 

“You think so? I’m sorry. I’m Italian 
myself.” 

“Of course | meant Italy.” 


French and Italian, Too 


“Well,” she said, “I’m French and Italian, 
too. My father all Italian. My mother a 
woman of an old family of Normandy 
The north of France, you see. In fact, a 
family of Germanic descent. That’s 
why there are two of me. Absolutely two 
Completely different. I am the wife of 
Maeterlinck. I am grave, sad, profound. 
[ am a dreamer, a ‘philosophe.’ Like this” 
—it was certainly “fetching,” anyhow. 
“Or,” the heavy-lidded eyes suddenly 
opened wide and the face changed com 
pletely, “I am the strong, the eager woman 
Joyous, craving life. For the world—and 
the theater. Never will I leave the theater. 
It is my past. It is my life. I have suf 
fered there, and there have I triumphed 
You will see me on the stage. Oh, then, 
[ am a very different woman indeed!” 

A woman incidentally who would hav: 
lured the philosopher from his den, even 
had she lacked the intellectual equipment 
which we now associate with the name ot 
Georgette Leblanc, the lecturer, essayist, 
actress of her husband’s dramas and propa 
vandist for them. But the time was rips 
for other things. 

“Will there be any music when you do 
‘Pelléas’ as a drama?” 

“Yes, there will be the music of Fauré.” 

“Then tell me what do you think of 
music as an accessory to the drama?” 

“Tll tell you that. I prefer the play 
with the music of Fauré to the opera of 
Debussy, as wonderful as that opera is, 
‘speciale, distingué, a new thing in art 
But the drama is truer, if you ask me. | 
do not say that music does not become at 
times a more poignant, emotional manner 
of expression than the spoken word. | 
think it often does. But the two arts are 
separate, and if they do not harmonize 
perfectly in ‘Debussy’s setting of ‘Pelléas,’ 
where or when will they? Debussy’s opera 
is a little paler, and it is a trifle more ar- 
tificial, more ‘arranged’ than Maeterlinck’s 


drama. Why should even such rare and 
harmonious music as this be asked to fill 
out the very pauses, the very silences that 
Maeterlinck loves so well, and that say so 
much more than either words or music. 
On the other hand, music here and there, 


author and the musician are both too much 
in themselves, too rapt in the peculiar art 
which they have created to lay the founda- 
tions of what one could call a new school. 
Yet it is certain that Maeterlinck’s in- 
fluence on the younger generation of 
French dramatists has been great and last- 
ing, and no one will say that Debussy has 
not his followers and imitators.” 

“Of the men who have set your hus- 
band’s dramas to music whom do you 
prefer?” 

“Oh, Debussy, of course! Fevrier? His 
music is very poor. It has no distinction, 
little originality, and little relation to the 
literary style of Maeterlinck, which is of 
the very first importance, one of Debussy’s 
greatest claims to greatness in this opera. 
The only other man who has been so far 
pronouncedly successful is Dukas, with his 
‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleue.’ There is a great 
score. It is more Wagnerian than ‘Pel- 
léas. It is more decorative, too. It has 
more line and substance than Debussy’s 
music, and more brilliancy of coloring. 
He is a remarkable man, that Dukas. 

“Modern French music? I can’t say. 
Ravel is the most interesting of all De- 
bussy’s disciples. He was very much De- 
bussy at first. Now he begins to think as 
Ravel, not as Debussy. There is another, 
Ducasse. He has talent. So have lots of 
them, but you will never hear all of the 
talent that there is in Paris, so much of it 
falls by the wayside.” 

Mme. Maeterlinck waxed enthusiastic 
over the Boston production of “Pelléas,” 
which is expected to take place on January 
10. It was to be “comme St. Wandrille” 
in all of the essentials, more Norman, and 
far more in the way that Maeterlinck 
thought, than any setting yet seen at the 
Opéra Comique at Paris or in the big opera 
houses of America. 


Doesn’t Believe in Heaven 


Madame talked of many other things. 
She said she didn’t believe particularly in 
God, at least for young people. “When 
you get old, then’s the time to pray.” On 
another occasion she remarked, “Let a 
woman live her life with joy while she’s 
young. Let her seek happiness. Let her 
live her life in her own way. Don’t tell 
her to be good—perhaps she won't be happy 
if she is. Just let a woman be herself. 
When she’s older, then let her be very 
dignified, do good works, and all the rest. 
It’s simple, n’est-ce pas?” 

The excellent Georgette further stated 
with a naughty and delightful-French smile 
that she didn’t believe in Heaven. “No, | 





believe it.’’ 





From Mme. Maeterlinck’s Philosophy: 


“No, | don’t believe in a future life at all. It is naughty, certainly, but | can’t 


‘“‘Woman doesn’t need politics. She has enough, enough that she can do far better, 
and without sacrificing her greatest charm—femininity.’’ 

“‘The totally bad woman Is abnormal; the totally good woman, also; but the woman 
who hovers between good and evil—she fascinates.’’ 

“The happiest woman is the woman who has a goal, who has a work and labors. 
| love to do hard work. The result? | am truly, superbly happy.” 








when it is naturally suggested, when it 
comes itself, to heighten emotion or to pro- 
duce a keener impression of atmosphere- 
that is a good thing. 

“And yet the opera of Debussy is very 
wonderful. It is new and it is in its way 
irreproachable art. Both Debussy and my 
husband are unique. They have influenced 
the young men in France. Founded a new 

















—Underwood & Underw 


Maurice Maeterlinck 


Perhaps. I wouldn’t dare to say. 
The young men worship them—at least 
most of them do, but who will build upon 
the drama, ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ or upon 
the score of Debussy. I think that the 


school ? 


don’t believe in a future life at all. It is 
not for me. It is naughty, certainly, but | 
can’t believe it. It isn’t possible for me, 
that’s all.” 

Mme. Maeterlinck was willing to com 
municate her views on marriage, on 
woman’s suffrage, and all kindred topics. 
She branded as a fib the story that once 
upon a time in Paris, when she was slip- 
ping on the first steps of the ladder of 
fame, she walked on the stage in a per- 
formance of “Carmen’ in a Botticelli cos- 
tume with a lily in her hand. This was 
ridiculous, said Madame. “In fact, I wore 
a costume that I got from a real Spanish 
woman who was a dancer in a tavern; to 
tell the truth, I had to disinfect the dress 
before I could wear it.” 

Mme. Maeterlinck arrived at the emi 
nently sane conclusion that the first re 
auisite of a happy marriage was affection 
and the second loyalty. As to suffrage: 

“T believe in all sorts of activities for 
women—all sorts of work. all kinds of 
studies. But politics-—bah! Why? 


Women and Politics 


“Woman doesn’t need politics. She has 
enough, enough that she can do far better, 
and without sacrificing her greatest charm 

femininity. No, I don’t think women 
need to rush into politics—I don’t like it 
Imagine Artane at a club meeting! 

“Il love Ariane; it contains so much; it 
is the soul of the modern woman; it is the 
expression of what she wants and desires 
and needs. 

“And Mélisande—she is so helpless, so 
much a creature of circumstance, so much 
the victim of life, of love, of herself, of 
others—she is also wonderful in these 
ways. 

“TI think that, by the great public, the 
woman who is neither good nor bad, but 


[Continued on page 39] 
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PRESENT DAY MUSICAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED BY CONVENTION 


Vital Subjects Dealing With Educational and Creative Phases Interest Delegates of Music Teachers’ National Association at Ann Arbor— 
George C. Gow Elected President of Organization—Frederick A. Stock Submits Scintillating Paper on the Music of Strauss 








NN ARBOR, Dec. 29.—This city has 
never received a more signal honor or 

had the pleasure of entertaining a more dis- 
tinguished company of men and women 
than those who gathered here this week to 
attend the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association 
and the annual convention of the Ameri- 


can Section of the International Musical 
Society. 

Well-known musicians and music educa- 
tors from every part of the country were 
here and the convention sessions were well 
attended. The papers were upon vital 
musical problems read by men who are rec- 
ognized authorities on the subjects upon 
which they spoke. 

President Peter C. Latkin, of Evanston, 
Ill., presided over all sessions and his keen 
executive ability caused everything to pass 
off smoothly, while his tact prevented the 
discussions, which sometimes  becanie 
heated, from reaching the boiling point. 
President Lutkin will be succeeded next 
year by George C. Gow, of Vassar College, 
the former vice-president, and Leo R. 
Lewis of Tufts College, Mass., was chosen 
vice-president, while Allen Spencer, of Chi- 
cago, will serve as secretary and Dr. Waldo 
S. Pratt was re-elected as treasurer and 
librarian. ; 

The American Section also chose its ot- 
ficers at a short business meeting and Dr. 
Waldo S. Pratt was elected president in 
place of Albert A. Stanley, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Peter C. Lutkin, vice- 
president; Leo R. Lewis, secretary, and 
George C. Gow, treasurer. 

President Harry Burns Hutchins, of the 
University of Michigan, formally opened 
the sessions of the convention at 9:30 
Wednesday morning with an address of 
welcome. 

An informal reception was held Tuesday 
night in the parlors of Barbour gymnasium 
and was given to the visitors by the Uni- 
versity Musical Society. Many social 
events, luncheons, and dinners also marke: 
the stay of the musicians in the city. 

Dr. Robert Wenlev, professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of Michigan, pre- 
sented the first paper, choosing as his sub- 
ject “The Function of Music from a Non- 
Professional Point of View.” Louis A. 
Coerne, of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave a paper on “The Orchestra Before 
Jerlioz.” 

A discussion which only ended at the 
command of the president followed Prof. 
Max Meyer’s paper on “The Harmoniza- 
tion of the Ethnic Scale.” The musicians 
fairly hurled questions at Prof. Meyer, who 
has invented an instrument with twenty- 
four equally tempered divisions. His con- 
tention is that the range of expression 
will be far greater than it is with the twelve 
tones in the present scale. While his argu- 
ments appeared logical, the idea was voted 
down by the members of the association, 
who declared it grossly impracticable. 

It was a great disannointment that Dr. 
William C. Carl, of New York City, who 
was to have read a paper on “Guilmant’s 
Contribution to Organ Music and Organ 
Playing,” could not be present. Dr. Carl 
sent his paper, however, and it was a mas- 
terly tribute to the works and the talent of 
the great organist. “Guilmant,” wrote Dr. 
Carl, “will be remembered more for his 
marvelous improvisations than for his play- 


ing or his works. In extemporaneous play- 
ing he stands alone.” 

A harmony conference closed the ses- 
sions of the first day and was led by 
George C. Gow, of Vassar College, who 
read the opening peer on “Z€sthetics of 
the Chord.” 

Prof. H. D. Sleeper, of Smith College, 
roused: the convention to argument when 








this composer, his playing was listened to 
with the deepest interest. 

Dr. Wolle opened Thursday’s program 
with a paper on The Orchestration of 


Bach,” in which he expressed it as his 


opinion that modern instruments should be 
used to play the works of the old com- 
posers and that it is absurd to try to make 
modern musicians perform on the old in- 





Prominent Delegates at Music Teachers’ Convention. Left to Right: Peter C. Lut- 
kin, Wallace Sabine, George C. Gow, A. R. Tyler, Dr. Max Meyer and E. 


A. Kraft. 


he attempted to throw modal counterpoint 
summarily out of court, and when he ridi- 
culed a book by Dr. Stanford on compo- 
sition. He declared that there is ground 
for great improvement in the methods now 
in use in teaching music, and that most of 
them are antique and utterly useless. He 
played a number of very original pieces 
composed by the girls in his harmony 
classes at Smith and so beautifully were 
they put together and so full of real me- 
lodic charm that there was hearty applause. 
Prof. Sleeper stated that the best com- 
positions were done by girls who could 
scarcelv play the piano at all. 

“Keyboard Harmony” was the subject 
spoken upon by Effa Ellis, of Omaha, who 
spoke enthusiastically about a method which 
she uses in teaching children. A long dis- 
cussion followed. 

Wednesday evening a splendid recital was 
given by Albert Lockwood and Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, pianists; Samuel Pierson Lock- 
wood, violinist, and William Howland, 
baritone, of the School of Music faculty. 
Albert Lockwood fairly electrified the com- 
pany of musicians bv his remarkable play- 
ing of the “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” by Liszt. 

Two other concerts were given during 
the convention, one by the Detroit String 
Quartet, Mme. Elsa Ruegger, soloist, and 
the other by the distinguished organist, 
J. Frederick Wolle, of Berkeley, Cal. 

Dr. Wolle gave a Bach recital on the 
hig Columbian orean in Universitv Hall, 
and as he is an authority on the works of 
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ferior instruments used when the works 
were written. 

“MacDowell vs. MacDowell” was the 
title of a brilliant paper by Oscar G. Son- 
neck, of the Library of Congress, who for 
the last few years has been devoting a 
great deal of time in endeavoring to secure 
a complete set of MacDowell’s first edi- 
tions. He had Albert Lockwood play 
sketches from some of the first editions of 
this composer’s works and then the re- 
vised versions. The differences were start- 
ling. 

Frederick A. Stock, director of the 
Thomas Orchestra, found it impossible to 
be present, but he sent his paper on “The 
Development of the Orchestra Since Ber- 
lioz,” a broad subiect which he covered 
admirably. Of two of the most talked of 
new operas, and of the future of Ameri- 
can composition, Mr. Stock said: 

“With the appearance of Strauss’s ‘Sa- 
lomé’ we enter upon a new phase, a new 
epoch in the development of the orchestral 
idiom. It is a new art element which we 
could regard with something closely akin 
to disapproval, were it not for the fact 
that this new art product has been evolved 
under the high pressure of modern over- 
culture, and is therefore the true child of 
our time. Our time is under the influence 
of nervous excitation and ‘Salomé’ and 
‘Elektra,’ which are still the most sensa- 
tional art products of our day, are nothing 
more nor less than the faithful reflections 
of psychological experiences familiar to 
present-day humanity. 

“The optimists, and _ especially the 
‘Straussites,’ turn somersaults in sheer joy 
and exhaust their every resource in trum- 
peting forth the glory of these mighty 
deeds of their hero, Richard the Second. 
The pessimists sit in sack cloth and ashes 
and loudly proclaim the approaching end 
of all musical art. But we should not for- 
get that Strauss and Debussy as well are 
still young, as composers, and no hearer 


of their works, can vet make the claim that 
the listening was tedious and devoid of 
interest. That is at least something and 
the future will tell the rest.” 

In speaking of the present and future of 
American composers, Mr. Stock wrote: 
“Litthe that is worthy of mention is being 
accomplished at the present time in the 
domain of ‘absolute’ symphonic music. It 
might almost be said that modern orches- 
tral works are distinguished by bodily 
wealth and mental or spiritual poverty. 
To be an artist, to be a composer in the 
true sense of the word, means ‘to live 
within and to strive upward.’ And it is 
just this which at the present day is so 
difficult to do, just what is made hard for 
him through the modern mode of living 
and the social obligations. of existence. 
This it is which more than anything else 
stands in the way of the development of 
American native art. There is no lack ot 
talent, but on the contrary there is talent 
in abundance. Of composing there is also 
a great deal, but too much of it is ‘in 
notes’ instead of ‘in music,’ because there 
is lacking in it soul, inner depth, and 
spiritual greatness and maturity.” 

President Lutkin’s address reviewed the 
policy adopted by the association in 1906, 
which changed the nature of the annual 
meetings and made them strictly educa 
tional in character instead of a mere series 
of musical entertainments. The new policy 
has been eminently satisfactory. 

Wallace Sabine, of Harvard University, 
gave a paper Thursday afternoon on “The 
Influence of Architectural Acoustics on 
Musical Quality,” in which the members 
showed great interest. 

A voice conference, in which R. E. S. 
Olmstead, of Smith College, spoke on “The 
Reconciliation of Art and Science in Vocal 
Training” and Carlo Somigli, of Chicago, 
on “The New Theory of the Mechanism of 
the Larynx,” closed the sessions for this 
day. 

The weather during the first two days 
of the convention was very stormy and 
cold, but Friday was an ideal Winter day 
and the numbers attending the sessions 
were much larger than at any previous 
time. 

“Conductors and Non-Conductors” was 
the alluring subject of the first paper by 
Charles S. Skilton, of the University of 
Kansas, who told of the necessary train- 
ing for a good conductor and of how this 
training is carried on in Germany. Mr. 
Skilton is of the opinion that it will be 
some time before America with her present 
meager system of musical training in 
schools and colleges along the lines of con- 
ducting can hope to produce any really 
great conductors. 

Albert Lockwood led a very interesting 
piano conference, opening it with a paper 
on the general subject, “Has There Been 
Any Advance in Piano Technic Since 
Liszt?” Allen Spencer, of Chicago, and 
Edwin Hughes, of Detroit, also spoke very 
comprehensively on the subject. 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
Samuel P. Lockwood, who has developed 
an excellent amateur orchestra at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, told of his trials with 
the players in a very amusing way, al- 
though he declared that at the time the 
things were happening they didn’t appear 
in so humorous a light. 

The public school conference closed the 
session. It was led bv Will Earhart; of 
Richmond, Ind., and a paper was given by 
W. A. White, of Northwestern University, 
on “Specific Musical Education vs. Culture 
Through Music” and another by E. B. 
Birge, of Indianapolis, on “Instruction in 
the High School for Such Education.” 
W. O. Meissner, of Oak Park, who was 
unable to come, sent his paper on “Instruc- 
tion in the Grades for Such Education.” 

The annual meetings of the two bodies 
will be held next year at Poughkeepsie. 

INEz R. Wispom. 
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THRONG APPLAUDS 
OPEN-AIR CONCERT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


How Kubelik, Bispham, Opera 
Chorus, Orchestra, Band and 
Others Gave Unique Christmas 
Eve Program in Streets of 
Golden Gate City 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 26.—At the junction 
of four streets, surrounded by the tall 
buildings of “Newspaper Row,” a great au- 
dience of more than 100,000 people partici- 
pated in and witnessed one of the most 
unusual musical events of any city of the 
world—a 
and the program given by celebrated artists, 
choruses, an orchestra and band. At the 
base of the Hearst building—for the San 


Christmas eve open-air concert 


Francisco Examiner was responsible for the 
festival—a large platform was erected fac- 
ing Market street, where the performers 
sang or played to that vast throng that ex- 
tended down each street and filled every 
illuminated window of the tall buildings. 
Such cheering and thunderous applause in 
appreciation of the Uhristmas music never 
came before to the ears of the artists who 
rendered the program. 


One enthusiastic small boy perched on 
top of Lotta’s fountain shouted after Kube- 
lik number, “Play a nudder one.” He, like 
many others there, had never heard the 
artists before and the music appealed to 
every heart of that 100,000. 

The streets remained as silent as though 
there was not a living being upon them. 
The nisht was gorgeous—a clear sky stud- 
ded with stars and a new moon, the air 
sufficiently warm for the crowd to stand 
with bared heads. The Christmas spirit 
filled the hearts of all and the artists 
seemed inspired to give out the best that 

















Flashlight Taken in “Newspaper Row,” San Francisco, Showing the Immense Throng Which Heard Kubelik, Bispham and 


Then M. Affre, the leading tenor of the 
company, sang “Hosannah” (Jules Granier), 
followed by Mme. Chambellan, the colora- 
tura soprano of the same company, who 
rendered the waltz song from “Romeo et 
Juliette.” The applause and cheering which 
they received were deafening. The fourth 
number was “The First Noel,” sung by the 
vested choir of the Cathedral Mission. 
Then, when Jan Kubelik appeared to play 
“Ave Maria” (Schubert-Wilhelmj), it was 





Jan Kubelik and Members of the Paris Grand Opera Company, on the Soloists’ 
Stand at San Francisco’s Christmas Eve Concert 


was in them; when the voices of the great 
gathering joined in the singing of ‘“Adeste 
Fideles,” at the close of the program, they 
seemed to pour out all the joy and fervid- 
ness that was in their hearts, and the ef- 
fect was overwhelming. In fact the im- 
pressiveness of the whole event cannot be 
described in words and the multitude, re- 
luctant to depart, seemed bewildered. 

The preliminary concert started at 6 
o'clock with a short program by the Co- 
lumbia Park Boys’ Band. At 7, the time 
for the regular program, the members of 
the chorus of the Paris Grand Opera Com- 
pany and the opera orchestra, directed by 
M. Bardou, mounted the stand to sing the 
chorus from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” for 
which the crowd cheered long and loud. 


some minutes before he could begin, so 
prolonged was the applause of greeting. 
The thousands were enthralled as the sweet 
tones of the violin soared over their heads. 
The tumult of applause brought him to the 
platform again and again, but there was a 
previously made no-encore rule. The Co- 
lumbia Park Boys’ Club Chorus came next 
in a Christmas carol, “God Rest Ye, Merry 
Gentlemen.” 

Then David Bispham, the noted baritone, 
was greeted with loud handclapping and 
shouts of welcome and his marvelous voice 
in the rendition of “Ring Out, Wild Bells” 
(Gounod) could be heard nearly two blocks 


away. He gave “Danny Deever” as an ex- 
tra number. 
The Mountain Ash Male Chorus of 
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Others in a Christmas Eve Street Concert 


Wales followed, with the Hallelujah chorus 


from Handel’s “Messiah” and “Men of 
Harlock” in Welsh, and their singing 


brought thunderous applause. Then came 
the mighty chorus of the multitude in the 
singing of the Christmas anthem, ‘“Adeste 
Fideles,” led by the chorus on the platform, 
directed by john W. McKenzie, and repre- 
senting several choral societies, including 
the Pacific Sangerbund. The Paris Opera 
Company Orchestra accompanied. 

The intention is to make this Christmas 
eve music festival an annual event, and to 
present celebrated artists of the world each 
time. 

The French Opera closed a_ successful 
week at the Cort Theater on Sunday night 
with the presentation of “Herodiade,” the 
opera which has drawn such large houses 
during the _ season. Impresario Grazi 
wisely moved his troupe from the Valencia 
down to the Cort for a week’s engagement 
and there was a decided increase in attend 
ance at the latter theater. “Hérodiade” was 
the occasion for a fashionable first-night 
audience. Mme. Richardson, “the New 
Nordica”; Affre, the fine tenor, and Mascal, 
whose rich baritone has won much favor, 
all sang. In the two performances each of 
“Lakme,” “Romeo et Juliette” and “Louise” 
and one of “Carmen,” the Grazi stars were 
in fine form. 

In a number of beautiful works for violin 
on a program flawlessly rendered Jan Ku- 
belik was heard at the Cort on Sunday 
afternoon. ‘lhis was his second recital 
here and again a capacity audience was 
present, society attending in large numbers. 

The Mountain Ash Male Chorus of 
eighteen singers has given three concerts 
in the past week, two at Scottish Rite Au- 
ditorium and one at tne Columbia Theater. 

On Sunday afternoon the choir of the 
First Congregational Church of Oakland 
gave the oratorio “The Nativity” by the 
well-known local composer, Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art. This was the first performance of the 
work across the bay and it was sung by sev- 


eral prominent soloists as follows: Mrs. 
Alma Winchester, soprano; Mrs. Carroll 
Nicholson, contralto; Hugh J. Williams, 


tenor; Lowell Redfield, baritone; J. I. 
Thomas, tenor; Walter Nicholson, bass. 
Virginia DeFremery was organist; Mme. 





LIONEL 
HAYES 
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John Marquhart, harpist; Ward McRacken, 
violinist, and Alexander Stewart was di- 


rector. x. 





Royalty Honors Young Texas Pianist 


BerLIn, Dec. 30.—-Wynni Pyle, the young 
pianist, of Dallas, Tex., who has been tour- 
ing Southern Germany and the Tyrol, was 
conspicuously honored at Innsbruck, in the 
Tyrol, this week. by Archduke Eugene of 
Austria. The Archduke made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Pyle when she was a “prod- 


igy” in her ’teens and studying in Vienna. 
rie promised thai when she was “grown 


up” he would come to hear her play at a 
concert. When he learned that Miss Pyle 
was to give a concert in Innsbruck last 
week with the Tyrol Philharmonic Orches- 
tra he ordered that the entire first row of 
seats be reserved for himself and the offi- 
cers of the local garrison. The imperial 
party attended the concert and accorded to 
the young Texas pianist a genuine ovation. 


Marcus Kellerman’s Tours 

Marcus Kellerman, basso, leaves New 
York on January 8 to begin a concert tour 
which will last until late in the Spring. 
He will appear this month in six cities in 
the Middle West and will then come East 
for appearances in Brooklyn, New York 
and boston, with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and will then tour the Middle 
West until he goes on a six weeks’ tour 
with the St. Paul Orchestra as far as the 
Pacific Coast. He has already been en- 
gaged as soloist for the Sangerfest of the 
Northwestern Sangerbund, in Milwaukee, 
on July 20, 21, 22 and 23. 


Anxious to Come to 


America 


Leoncavallo 


Rugeiero Leoncavallo, the composer, is 
anxious to bring a tabloid version of “Pag- 
liacci” to one of the music halls in New 
York and conduct it just as he has been 
doing in London, where he met with much 


success 


David Sapirstein, the young Pittsburgh 
pianist, was the assisting artist at Rita 
Sacchetto’s recent Berlin concert. 
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HAMLIN 


Scores a Triumph in Grand Opera Debut 


With MARY GARDEN and Other Stars 

















‘ 


George Hamlin, who made his début in opera as 
the American lieutenant, not only sang with authority 
and with sufficient power to dominate the orchestra, 
save in its most strenuous moments, but made the 
English text beautiful by the clarity of his enuncia- 
tion and the taste and intelligence with which he read 
his rather insignificant lines. His delivery of the 
“Ode to Columbus” resulted in one of the repetitions 
which the enthusiasm of the public made necessary. 
One may therefore pronounce his début a success 
Chicago Datly Tribune, Dec. 16, 1911 


ys 6 


George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, made his 
operatic début in the role of the lieutenant. He can 
rightfully score his first appearance as a great success. 
The same beauty of voice and clarity of enunciation 
which has made him a concert singer of the first 
rank, has been carried into the field of opera with 
excellent results. He looked like a picture of Stephen 
Decatur and carried himself with ease and distinction. 
He sang brilliantly, particularly the “Columbia” song 
of the second act.—Chicago Journal, Dec. 16, 1911. 





PRESS COMMENTS: 


George Hamlin had a jury of peers for his new 
association in music, but he is so keen in perception 
and was so well voiced that his work was worthy 
the praise that was enthusiastically accorded. He 
had his share of honors in the night, and bore him- 
self in soldierly fashion, a credit to the service, 
graceful in gallantry, and impressive in song to carry 
over the whirlwind of sound imposed in the heroic 
measure of the “Ode to Columbus.”—Chicago Daily 
News, Dec. 10, IQII. 

7 * * 

Mr. George Hamlin made his first appearance with 
fine success. It must have been an ordeal to face 
such an audience for the first time, but he is a man 
of character and brains; he knew what he was to do 
and did it. After one or two performances, when 
he has fitted himself into the action, he will add one 
more to the list of our successful opera singers. His 
solo in the second act was redemanded, his voice 
carried well and his enunciation was excellent. We 
had no doubt that his brains and musicianship would 
take him safely through, and it did—Chicago Evening 
Post, Dec. 16, 1911. 
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George Hamlin as the Lieutenant in ‘‘*Natoma’’ 


George Hamlin made his operatic début on this 
occasion. He created an excellent impression. His 
musicianship, his beautiful tone, distinct enunciation 
and finished style were as well marked in the vivid 
ensemble as ever. His voice proved to be a bit light 
to cope with the orchestra in places, but his success 
was sure—Chicago Inter-Ocean, Dec. 16, I9QII. 





xk * * 


George Hamlin, as the United States naval lieuten- 
ant, encompassed his Chicago operatic début in this 
performance with much credit. His voice sounded 
clear and strong, and he sings with much taste and 
intelligence. He has several good solos, and that with 
the refrain, “Columbia, the Goddess of the Free,” had 
to be repeated.—Chicago Examiner, Dec. 16, 1911. 


x* «x * 


Mr?’ Hamlin, the lieutenant of the cast, is worthy 
of sincere praise. Vocally he accomplished much 
captivating work, and no little of the effectiveness of 
the whole was due to his voice and skill—Chicago 
Record Herald, Dec. 16, Igtt. 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Signor Bazelli, husband of Mme. Tetraz- 
zini, is said to be looking for Mephisto 
with a double-barreled shotgun. One barrel 
is to be devoted to Mephisto’s head and 
the other is destined for Mephisto’s tail. 

The cause of the worthy Signor’s desire 
to peremptorily remove “yours truly” from 
off the face of the earth is said to be due 
to the fact that I wrote you that Mme. 
Tetrazzini would not sing if Arturo Tos- 
canini conducted. 

[f the illustrious husband of Mme. Tet- 
razzini took this to imply any reference to 
an artistic disagreement between the great 
prima donna and the eminent conductor, let 
me hasten to remove the misapprehension, 
not because I am in fear of my life, being, 
as you know, a disembodied spirit. 

Such trouble as there is between these 
two eminent members of the operatic world 


is the result of a blood feud which exists 
between Cleofonte Campanini, the talented 
and popular conductor (formerly with 
Hammerstein and now with his excellency, 
Herr Dippel of Chicago), and Arturo Tos- 
canini. As Mme. Tetrazzini is the sister-in- 
law of Cleofonte she has taken up the fam- 
ily quarrel and so has no use for our dear 
friend Toscanini, who enjoys the distinction 
of living in a class by himself, secure and 
supreme. 

I wrote you about the matter not as idle 
gossip but because it is such straws which 
give you an idea of what the manager of 
an opera company is up against all the time 
and how little the public, which assists at 
the performance, when everything appears 
to be going so smoothly, knows of the 
jealousies, the bickerings, the hatreds, the 
intrigues which go on behind that curtain 
and which make the Jife of the poor man- 
ager a burden to himself unless he has the 
patience of Job, the face of a sphinx and 
the hide of a rhinoceros! 

* * 


Well, Mme. Tetrazzini has appeared again 
among us, has sung /ucia and has had the 
benefit of a sold-out house, which, if it did 
not evince any extraordinary enthusiasm, at 
least gave her a more than kindly welcome 
and at times applauded her warmly. 

I find myself in about the same dilemma 
that most of the critics of the daily press 
appear to be in with regard to describing 
Madame’s performance properly, and the 
difficulty arises from the extraordinary 
variations in it. 

At one moment her upper notes appeared 
to be hard and metallic, at another she was 
singing with a quality of tone which was 
positively luscious, rare, even on the stage 
of the Metropolitan. At one minute her 
action was stiff and stilted and at another 
she was playing with an abandon and sin- 
cerity which were convincing. 

The voice itself, in some of the lower 
tones, seemed childishly inadequate, while 
in the higher tones grandly sonorous and 
forceful, yet at times even these sounded 
white. 

It goes without saying that in the extraor- 
dinary vocal facility which she displayed 
she captured the house. 

Since Mme. Sembrich has left the stage ] 
do not think there is any one who can tackle 
these vocal pyrotechnics with the same as- 
surance and success that Mme. Tetrazzini 
does. But I must be frank and say that I 
have never been in sympathy with this kind 
of vocalism. I may consider it wonderful, 
extraordinary. I will not deny its success 
with the “groundlings,” but I do maintain 
my right to consider it “artificial,” and as 
such inartistic in the true and best sense 
of the word 

While I will confess that such things 
were permitted in days gone by, at the 
same time it does appear to me to be incon- 
gruous with our present ideas with regard 


to opera, to see a lady hold up an entire 
sextet like a masked robber on the road, in 
order that she may emit, for her own satis- 
faction, and, no doubt, for that of a large 
part of her audience, a tone of extraor- 
dinary duration, with tremolo attachment. 

Just a word with regard to the tremolo. 
I have spoken of this in the case of other 
artists in previous seasons, and I have not 
yet heard anything or read anything which 
alters my opinion with respect to it. 

It is to me not only a defect in singing, 
but it gets on my nerves! 

In the first act the tremolo was noticeable 
in Mme. Tetrazzini’s performance. She 
seemed unable to sing a_ sustained note. 
Later on it should be stated that she im- 
proved greatly. 

It should also be said in her behalf that 
she had barely recovered from an attack 
of grippe and that, just before she entered 
the opera house, she was served with a 
legal paper to appear in some proceedings 
as a witness, all of which was not calculated 
to improve her self-control, especially when 
she had to. sing for the first time in an 
opera house which was new tr her. 


i tie 


In order that my attitude may not appear 
to be singular, let me quote you just a few 
words from what some of the principal 
critics said. 

Henrv Meltzer, who writes for the Amer- 
ican, and whom I consider one of the most 
experienced and capable of our critics, 
said: 

“It seemed to some that the quality of 
Mme. Tetrazzini’s soprano had not im 
proved since she was here last. Often it 
was uneven. The low tones were throaty. 
The middle tones were stronger and more 
pure, perhaps, than formerly. The top 
notes had not quite their old beauty. At 
moments they were very pinched and thin. 
At other moments they were slightly flat.” 

Mr. Aldrich, in the Times, said, in the 
course of a kindly and, on the whole, fa- 
vorable criticism : 

“The tremolo that was making its ap- 
pearance when she first began to sing here 
has become confirmed and the suspicions 
of it in her upper tones are now, unfor- 
tunately, more than suspicions. 

“One of her favorite vocal ornaments is 
the swelling and diminishing of tone on 
one note, which she does beautifully and 
uses ‘frequently, sometimes on inopportune 
occasions as in the Sextet in the second 
act, where she seizes a moment to display 
her mesza voce, that interferes with both 
the musical development of the piece and 
eyen with its dramatic significance—for it 
has one.” 

Mr. Key, in the World, said: 

“Tetrazzini has sung better than she did 
last evening, and her remarkable voice, 
likewise, has been heard to increased ad- 
vantage. The brilliancy of her upper reg- 
ister, always in evidence on other occasions, 
was somewhat diminished last evening. The 
‘infantile’ quality of her medium and lower 
notes was also accentuated, sometimes to 
the point of unpleasantness, while the 
singer’s shortness of breath was often man- 
ifested in the cutting of phrases and the 
ending of many notes with a half gasp. 

On the other hand, the soprano’s 
voice usually was of lovely quality in the 
upper tones and her connecting of sus- 
tained tones perfectly accomplished.” 

William J. Henderson, of the New York 
Sun, said, in the course of his article: 

“Mme. Tetrazzini has the same scintil- 
lating and amazing staccati and she intro- 
duces them entirely for their own, sweet 
sake, and with queenly disregard for the 
rhythm of the melody or the outline of the 
phrases. She is a vocal virtuoso 
who has a small stock of extremely effective 
artifices. These she uses over and over 
again without any attempt to hide her pur- 
pose, which is to focus attention on certain 
splendid tones of her voice and on her com- 
mand of the artifices themselves. But one 
grows weary of reiterated holds which are 
made in order to introduce long swelling 
notes and of other technical tricks, when 
used simply for the passing effect. . . . 
It is a pity that the distinguished singer has 
not a warmer affection for music as music.” 

Henry T. Finck, in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, said, in the course of an article 
which is well disposed toward the prima 
donna: 


“As an Austrian critic once remarked 
maliciously, applause follows the hearing of 
such florid songs as inevitably as tears fol- 
low the eating of horseradish. 

“Tears, however, also may be evoked by 
sheer beauty of tone, and that Mme. Tet- 
razzini has in her voice occasional tones 
which, by their luscious sweetness, make a 
film come over one’s eyes, is her greatest 
glory—worth infinitely more to the truly 
musical hearer than all of her brilliant runs 
and leaps and trills and staccato fireworks, 
which so excite and enrapture the public. 
And what is most important is that this 
sheer beauty of tone, in which she rivals 
Patti, is a quality more frequently notice- 
able in her singing than it was when. she 


first took New York by storm at the Man- 
hattan Opera House.” 

I have quoted these eminent critics not, 
in any sense, to maintain my own view— 
for that must stand by itself or not stand 
at all—but, rather, to give emphasis to my 
opinion that while musical culture and mu- 
sical taste in this country, fostered and de- 
veloped by our best critics and the great 
musicians who have arisen among us or 
who have come to visit us, have notably im- 
proved in the past decade, the great body 
of opera and concert goers unquestionably 
still adhere, with their affections, to the old, 
artificial style of singing and will crowd to 
hear, as well as applaud, any singer who 
can give them those phenomenal vocal fire- 
works which cause the musically judicious 
to hang their heads and grieve! 

[ have also quoted our leading critics be- 
cause Madame claims recognition as a 
most distinguished exponent of bel canto, 
of the art of beautiful singing. She firmly 
believes that in deference to public demand 
there will be a return to operas written for 
singers, such as she is. On the other hand, 
I firmly believe that such operas are dying 
out, as are the singers that sing them. 

Finally, as to Madame’s claim that she is 
an exponent of the art of beautiful singing, 
let me ask those who have heard the really 
great coloratur’ prime donne of the past 
30 years whether they think Madame can, 
with justice, be classed with Acciina Patti, 
Christine Nilssen, Etelka Gerster or Nellie 
Melba or Marcella Sembrich? 


e. * 


However, if Mme. Tetrazzini displayed 
some of the beauties as well as some of 
the defects of the old school, Signor Con- 
stantino, who sang the réle of Edgardo in 
the performance, illustrated all its charm. 
_ Even if one may criticise the old school 
tor being artifictfal, and somewhat stilted, 
when its best traditions are made manifest, 
it undeniably has a strong appeal to the 
average public. 

The Spanish tenor sang with such ease, 
dignity and charm, particularly in the last 
act, as to fully deserve the evidently sin- 
cere and generous applause he received. 

How things change! Time was when 
“Lucia” was produced for the benefit of the 
tenor, as a tenor’s opera. Then, through 
the extraordinary powers of certain prime 
donne it became a prima donna’s opera, and 
the last act, in which the tenor alone ap- 
peared, was cut out. 

That Manager Gatti-Casazza restored the 
last act so as to give Signor Constantino a 
full opportunity, was evidently a cause for 
Satistaction to the crowded and enthusiastic 
house. 


. oe 
This is the day of the impeachment of 


the critic. Or, in modern language, it 
may be said that at last the critic is the 


goat. And who do you suppose turns 
upon him this time? The conductor? No. 
rhe singer? No. The pianist? No. The 
violinist? No. A game of twenty ques- 
tions would, I fear, not lead you to the 
result. It is no one else, however, than 
that symbol of all obscurity, and yet, .at 
the same time, that unit of fundamental 
importance, the individual orchestral 
player. 

Now that it is all the rage to soak the 
critics, even the individual orchestral 
player, who hitherto was not supposed to 


have a mind of his own, must have a hand 
in the fun. Moreover, it is again the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, though not 
this time the notorious incident of the 
Cincinnati critic recently rehearsed in the 
columns of your journal. 

The orchestra, it seems, made a recent 
descent upon Cleveland, or, as the map 
goes, it would be an ascent. Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, it is to be remembered. stand 
somewhat in the same Donnybrook Fair 
relation to each other as Boston and New 
York, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Seattle 
and Tacoma, and certain other pairs of 
American cities that are accustomed occa- 
sionally to heave brickbats at each other. 
The orchestra player in question sends me 
a clipping from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
which sets forth the ideas of a certain 
critic of that city after a visit of Sto- 
kowski’s orchestra. 


Cleveland critics, it appears, have not 
yet arrived at the brazen New York cus- 
tom of appending their names to their 
opinions. Well, the critic gives much 
praise to Stokowski, and says that “outside 
of Damrosch, the endowed, both as to 
talent and funds, and Fiedler, to whose 
natural ability is added a great orchestra, 
Stokowski is unrivalled—yes, or his or- 
chestra, either, ragged as it is. He literally 
hammers tremendous music out of his 
orchestra.” 

The critic then lauds the wonderful 
orchestra bequeathed to the country by 
Theodore Thomas, and afterward gives 
vent to this curious statement: “The 
Thomas Orchestra, far better than the 
Ohio River aggregation, produces poorer 
music. But let us not say so. Else we 
are in bad.” Critical sarcasm must be 
leaking Westward.) 

The article has a queer and provocative 
sound all the way through. Particularly 
so where the critic says: “And poor 
Mahler, heart-sore from his Boston ex- 
perience, and others—died last Summer in 
Europe.” 

That will please Boston, won’t it? 

Cleveland shows progress in some direc- 
tions regarding this new stellar apparition 
in the critical field. He says: “Cleveland 
does not grow very fast, but, Mr. Sto- 
kowski, we have got beyond that petty 
drooling Brahms symphony with which 
you opened your program. Stokowski drew 
out of the score much more than poor 
Brahms put in it, which is little enough.” 

Think of it! Brahms, the towering 
master, the noble successor of Beethoven! 
Et tu, Cleveland? 

From my correspondent’s letter I draw 
the following: 


The enclosed article, from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, is certainly very funny. 
This most insulting attack on us (the mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Orchestra) is nothing 
but an act of jealousy. Cincinnati has been 
so successful regarding orchestral affairs, but 
poor Cleveland has been trying in vain to 
organize an orchestra for the past ten or 
fifteen years. . , 

Regarding this article—how is it possible 
that the “ragged Ohio River aggregation’’ can 
produce “better music’? than the far better 
Thomas orchestra?* A conductor may be 
able to “hammer” out of his. orchestra a 
great fff climax, ete., but I fail to see how 
he can hammer out an expressive cantilena, 
or a p diminishing to ppp. Our rendition of 
Brahms’s No. 1 in Cleveland was certainly 
the best in which I have ever taken part, not 
excluding Hans von Bilow’s concert (Ham- 
burg, December 18, 1892). Every phrase of 
that “petty drooling Brahms Symphony” (as 
he calls it), as well as every section of the 
orchestra, was remarkably balanced. Sto- 
kowski is certainly a master. 

Hoping you will have something to say 
about this in our favor, I remain, 

Your ever faithful reader, 
AUG. H. RODERMANN, 
First flutist Cincinnati Orchestra. 


*Echo answer, “How?” 


I take it to be, indeed, a momentous 
wrong that will move an orchestral player, 
usually the last man in the world to seek 
space in the public prints to defend him- 
self or his orchestra, to utter such a pro- 
test. Internal, as well as external, evi- 
dence is rather against the critic in this 
case, but I cannot imagine how criticism, 


prejudiced or otherwise, from Cleveland 
could injure anybody. Criticism from 
anywhere except New York is but as 


sounding brass and tinkling cymbals—not 
the excellent brass and admirable cymbals 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra—but merely 
that I do not want to miss an opportunity 
for scriptural quotation when I can use it 
to my purpose. 

The members of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
should not take the matter deeply to heart, 
for, as I said before, what is criticism in 
Cleveland? The present critic, I may add, 
is quite likely a most admirable man, but 
who chanced to have a bad dinner on the 
night that the Cincinnati Orchestra gave 
its concert. Your 

MEPHISTO. 





Slézak on Way Here 


Leo Slézak sailed for this country Janu- 
ary I and before he begins his engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera House will 
be heard in a song recital at Carnegie Hall 
on January,15. He will appear in various 
cities of the country before coming to the 
opera house in March. 
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ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 





THE FAMOUS GERMAN LIEDER AND BALLAD SINGER 


Creates Tremendous Sensation on Triumphal Tournee, Appearing in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo, Lawrence, Richmond, Charlotte, Cleveland, Baltimore 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN RECITAL 


Mr. Heinemann, who gave a recital yester- 
day afternoon in Music Hall, has a voice of 
rich color, a clear enunciation, with artistic 
purpose thoroughly worked out. In the comedy 
vein, like the “Warnung” of Mozart, or “‘Der 
Kuss” of Beethoven, he is excellent, appreciat- 
ing the sentiment and possessing the skill to 
express it.—From the Chicago Evening Post, 
December 11, 1911. 





HEINEMANN IN RECITAL 


Alexander Heinemann, one of the most fa- 
mous expositors of German lieder, presented a 
lengthy and interestingly varied programme at 
Music Hall yesterday, embracing studies of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Carl Loewe, Hugo 
Wolf, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
Many of these are difficult, but the surety of 
Heinemann’s technic and the depth of his un- 
derstanding made the inner meanings plain and 
telling. The concert gave much satisfaction to 
those interested in the artistic and appreciative 
interpretation of this form of musical classics. 
—From The Chicago Daily News, December 
ri, Feri. 





HEINEMANN SINGS 


Alexander Heinemann, the German lieder 
singer, gave a very interesting concert at Music 
Hall yesterday afternoon. He is one of the 
few singers who add to their vocal equipment a 
diction which is usually clear, and his success 
is therefore so much the more noteworthy. His 
programme consisted of a number of German 
classics, and of these the Verborgenheit of 
Hugo Wolf and the Edward by Loewe elicited 
the most favorable comment, as did also one of 
his encores with English text, which was a les- 
son for singers in diction. John Mandelbrod 
played the piano accompaniment artistically.— 
Chicago Examiner, December 11, 1911. 





Last night’s Liederabend, given by Alex- 
ander Heinemann, at the German Club, sur- 
passed the highest expectations of art con- 
noisseurs and constituted a well deserved tri- 
umph for the singer. It is seldom that the 
German Club has enjoyed an evening of so 
much pleasure. The concert hall was crowded 
with the élite of the Germany colony. The 
impression made by the various songs was 
overpowering and at the end of the concert 
the audience refused to cease applauding until 
the gifted singer had responded with several 


encores. 


His offerings varied from the lightest to the 
heaviest, from the deepest passion to the light- 
est fancy,, afid in every branch Heinemann 
proved himself to be the master. It surely re- 
quires a versatile personality to be able to soar 
from C. F. Wisse’s dainty “‘Kiss’” in that ex- 
quisite morocco-like setting of Beethoven’s to 
the tragic heights of the “‘Erl Koenig” and re- 
main in every phase true and sincere. 

Mr. Heinemann had the excellent assistance 
of John Mandelbrod, whose exquisite accom- 
paniments were enjoyed by the audience, and 
to whose artistic support the singer owes a 
share of his success. At the close of the con- 
cert the singer received ovations such as are 
not often witnessed in this city. One could 
perceive how the singer, as the programme took 
its course, became more and more prominent in 
the eyes of the audience, became gradually a 
poet, seer and prophet before whom critics and 
public alike bowed in silence.—Milwaukee Her- 
old, December 13. 





Alexander Heinemann, the famous German 
Lieder singer, gave a concert yesterday at the 
Building of Fine Arts. The fact that the 
house was crowded, despite the terrible 
weather, is a sufficient proof that the fame of 
Alexander Heinemann has travelled far, and 
that his name constitutes a big attraction. 
The great German Lieder singer, as the Eng- 
lish dailies call Mr. Heinemann to distinguish 
him from the average artist, is not a newcomer 
in this city. i 

Mr. Heineniann possesses a _ seductive 
voice of wonderful sweetness. It is not a voice 
which tried to deceive an easy believing public 
by extraordinary efforts, or power, and the 
singer also prefers not to inject dramatic 


. 
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ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 


touches into his songs for the sake of the ef- 
fect, and he does not know what it is to pose 
or indulge in mannerisms on the concert plat 
form, faults which are common to some artists 
who wish to enhance the value of the song, so 
to speak. 

Alexander Heinemann occupies a most promi- 
nent place among concert singers, and espe- 
cially among those who have chosen the Ger- 
man Lied as their specialty —The Staats 
Zeitung, Chicago, December 11. 


Alexander Heinemann was the recipient of 


enthusiastic ovations, and was evidently touched 
by the very friendly reception accorded him. 


When, at the end of the concert, Mr. Heine- 
mann had sung the “Erl Koenig” as the last 
numLer, the public remained in their seats and 
applauded until the singer had to give not 
one, but three, encores. 

Heinemann is equally important, both as a 
singer and as a reciter. His powerful baritone 
voice has not lost the slightest particle of its 
prior sweetness and sonorous quality. To this 
must be added the brilliant, not to say god- 
given, gift which enables Heinemann to exer- 
cise at all times perfect control over his truly 
wonderful vocal and histrionic means. His 
tremendous, gripping and impressive forte, and 
his tender, zephyr-like pianissimo, his simplic- 
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ity and his freedom from all striving for effect; 
all these are the principal characteristics of the 
great singer and in addition to this we find an 
art of interpretation which in itself would make 
Heinemann one of the most important person- 
alities in his field.—Baltimore Journal, No- 
vember 29. 

The soloist of the evening was Alexander 
Heinemann, a cherished acquaintance of last 
year. It is hardly necessary to sing his 
praises to German concert goers who all know 
the robust, manly baritone before whose thun- 
dering, trumpet-like tones the walls of Jericho 
might fall, whose sotto voce singing reminds 
one of a tender, soft and caressing May wind, 
and whose pianissimo resembles the tones of a 
far-distant harp. 

Yesterday the English-speaking public also 
made his acquaintance, and they were equally 
enthusiastic. At the end of the English group 
of songs which contained Mary Turner Salter’s 
“Cry of Rachel,” the singer was the object of 
a tremendous ovation. His English enuncia- 
tion is perfect, so perfect that the president of 
the Singers’ Club remarked good-humoredly 
after the concert that Heinemann had probably 
come to teach the members of the club good 
English pronunciation.—Wachter und Anzeiger, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 8. 





In Alexander Heinemann there is surely the 
ideal soloist for a man’s concert, for the art 
of this greatest of modern lieder singers of 
most finished sort would seem to “hold the 
mirror up to nature.” 

Heinemann’s use of his big, deep voice is 
marvelous, its fullness and its richness are ele- 
mental qualities, but its flexibility, its control 
in most delicate tone gradations, its dramatic 
fervor, are all the acquisitions of the highest 
art. Heinemann’s reputation in his own coun- 
try is without dispute.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Mr. Heinemann’s numbers consisted of four 
groups of songs by Beethoven, Brahms, Hans 
Hermann and Schubert. His selections gave 
wide scope for his exceptional interpretative 
powers, ranging from the humorous setting by 
Brahms of the folksong, “Ach mutter, ich muss 
ein Ding haben,” which he sang as an encore 
after the Brahms group to the dramatic climax 
of the program, Schubert’s “Erl Koenig,” which 
was sung with wonderful intensity. Mr. Heine- 
mann for the first time is giving part of his 
program in English this season, which last night 
he introduced in the singirfg of an encore en- 
titled “Once at the Angelus” by Arthur Foote. 
His voice is one of great volume and pleasing 
quality particularly well controlled in the 
mezza voce passages. 

Mr. Heinemann was most effectively accom- 
panied by Mr. John Mandlebrod, who played 
with excellent sympathy and fine tone-balance. 
—Buffalo Evening Times. 





The first appearance in this city of Alexander 
Heinemann made the occasion all the more 
notable, and Herr Heinemann brilliantly sus 
tained the reputation that had preceded him of 
being one of the greatest living singers of the 
German lieder. With all the dramatic intensity 
of Wullner, the elegance of Bispham, Herr 
Heinemann has a baritone voice of resonant 
rich quality and interprets the folk songs of his 
country with the compelling interest that pro 
ceeds from a high cultivation both musically 
and intellectually.—Buffalo Courier 





Alexander Heinemann is an artist of rare 
type, and Lawrence people were indeed for- 
tunate to have the opportunity of hearing him. 
He is one of those singers who combines a 
beautiful voice and perfect enunciation with an 
intense musical temperament, a combination 
which one seldom meets with. As an inter- 
preter of the poet as well as the composer the 
bauty of the songs he sings is divinely brought 
out.—Daily Gazette, Lawrence, Kan. 





Heinemann’s art is compelling in its appeal. 
\ rich deep baritone voice of exceptional 
sweetness is his. Add to this an interpretative 
ability which is unique in its penetration and 
accuracy and a wealth of temperament which 
vitalizes his renditions with a thrilling, electric 
intensity and you have the secret of his power. 
—Charlotte Daily Observer. 
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‘“‘ America Is Like a Second Home 
to Me,” Declares Josef Lhévinne 





Russian Pianist, Just Returned for Another Concert Tour, Gives His 
Views on the Brahms Controversy—-Compares Compositions to 


Human Beings—‘“‘I Don’t Like 


Interviewer 


ET the Brahms concerto controversy 
roar on—it has no terrors for Josef 
Lhévinne, the eminent Russian pianist, who 
arrived in New York last week and is now 
preparing for his fifth American tour. 

“T am playing very little Brahms this 
season, with the exception of the Quartet in 
G Minor, which | shall play with the 
Kneisel Quartet, therefore I am not per- 
sonally concerned with the D Minor Con- 
certo,” said the virtuoso. “But I remem- 
ber having heard Joseff~ play the unfamil- 
iar work several years ago and it is not 
easy to understand. There are some com- 
positions which cannot be grasped by hear- 
ing alone, no matter how often they are 
heard. It is necessary for the musician to 
take the score and study it until the mean- 
* ing and purpose of the creator are evident. 

“For instance, there is the Rubinstein 
Concerto in E Flat Major, which | shall 
play with the Philharmonic on January 4. 
I heard Rubinstein play this number some 
years ago, and I regretted that it was his 
work, for it seemed such bad music. W ith 
the exception of a few big moments which 
impressed me with their power it sounded 
like talking in Chinese. In 1895, when I 
was preparing to try for the Rubinstein 
prize in Berlin, it was necessary to play one 
of the concertos of the Russian master. 
Looking them over I found one’ which 
suited me especially. Some of the strong 
climaxes seemed strangely familiar, but not 
until I had played it for a long time did I 
realize that this concerto was the one which 
I had heard Rubinstein play. And with the 


Modern Music,” He Tells 


work which I had at first disliked I won the 
Rubinstein prize. 

“Musical compositions are like humans— 
you have to study them before you really 
know them. One can no more tell the 
meaning of a composition by its externals 
than one can tell the character of a man 
by his clothes. And it is unwise to con- 
demn this Brahms concerto or a composi- 
tion of any of the masters without a close 
study of the piano score. 

“To be sure, the applause of an audience 
does not mean that they have studied the 
unfamiliar ‘work and pronounce it worthy. 
It is quite possible that the public may ap- 
plaud the playing of the artist without un- 
derstanding the content of the music itself. 
It is only the well-known artist who can af- 
ford to play an unknown work. For it is 
dangerous to play novelties. Most of the 
public want to hear what is familiar to 
them. Only when the performer is estab- 
lished can he teach the people to like the 
unfamiliar music. And it is he who keeps 
the number of familiar pieces from remain- 
ing at a standstill. 

“As for me I don’t like modern music.” 
Mr. Lhévinne here stopped to emphasize 
this declaration, treasonous in the age of 
Strauss and Debussy. “From the midst of 
these ultra-modern dissonances I love to go 
back to the calmness of the old masters, 
where I find peace and quiet.” 

The distinguished Russian had registered 
at his New York hotel as “Josef Lhévinne, 
Berlin.” “Yes, I am a Berliner,” he ad- 
mitted. “Russia is too far off the beaten 
path of music. And just as Berlin is the 
Mecca of American music students, who 
will have nothing but the best of every- 
thing, so Russia also sends its young mu- 





“JENA” SYMPHONY 
UNLIKE BEETHOVEN 


A Doubt if He Really Wrote It— 
Boston Hears First 
Performance 


Boston, Dec. 29.—At the symphony con- 
certs of the week Mr. Fiedler was able to 
offer his audiences an experience rather 
unusual today—a novelty by Beethoven. At 
least, according to Professor Fritz Stein, 
music director of the University of Jena. 

Professor Stein discovered in the archive 
room of the University, mixed up with a 
bundle of scores labelled Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, a symphony on the Haydn 
model which he considers to antedate the 
work of Beethoven now known as the First 


Symphony. On one of the second violin 
parts and on the cover of the portfolio 
which enclosed these parts Professor Stein 
found the signature of Ludwig von Bee- 
thoven. The value of these signatures as 
authentic evidence is much disputed among 
German savants. Professor Stein holds 
that Beethoven is perceptible in the first 
and last movements of this symphony, in 
the coda of the slow movement, and in the 
trio of the menuet. 

The question now confronts us, What is 
the worth of the symphony? It is a good 
piece of student’s work, after the most ele- 
mentary manner of Haydn. It runs well in 
the classical groove, although both Haydn 
and Mozart wrote far better compositions 
in their greater orchestral music, 

If Beethoven did write this symphony he 
showed his wisdom in keeping the fact to 
himself. If he wrote it, it has only histori- 
cal value. But so far as a personal im- 
pression goes, it is difficult for me to be- 
lieve that Beethoven did anything of the 
kind.. There is such a tremendous differ- 
ence between this Symphony of Jena and 
the First Symphony of Beethoven that 
there is no comparison at all between the 
two styles, and even for one of such grow- 
ing capacity as Beethoven the stuff seems 
pretty puerile. - 

Berta Morena was the soloist at these 
concerts, singing the recitative, “Abscheu- 
licher! Wo eilst du hin?” and “Komm 
Hoffnung“ from “Fidelio.” Miss Morena 
sang well-known music in the approved 
style, and often, let us say it with thanks, 
with considerably less of the exaggeration 
or stiffness frequently to be found when 
her sisters perform in concert. O. D. 


SHATTUCK WITH THE 
ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


Rousing Applause Follows Perform- 
ance of the Rachmaninoff 
Piano Concerto 


St. Louis, Dec. 30.—After a lapse of 
several weeks St. Louis was again treated 
to symphony concerts yesterday afternoon 
and this evening. It was distinctly a “first 
time” program, for four out of the five 
numbers had their first local presentations 
on this occasion. 

Haydn’s Symphouy in G Major, par- 
ticularly in the last (Presto) movement, 
appealed strongly to the audiences. In bold 
contrast to this came the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No. 1, played by the young Amer- 
ican pianist, Arthur Shattuck. This work 
received a most effective interpretation by 
Mr. Shattuck, who played with finished 


technic and style. He entered into its 
spirit with such intense feeling and clean- 
cut playing that the audience could scarcely 
wait for the final chords of the orchestra 
before bursting into applause. His encore 
was Leschetizky’s “Arabesque,” which he 
took in good tempo and rendered with 
much clarity. After the intermission Mr. 
Zach introduced for the first time the De- 
bussy Suite, “Iberia,” with its weird melo- 
dies and crashing dissonances. It did not 
particularly appeal to the audiences, for the 
modern French school has not aroused 
much svmpathy here. Mr. Callies, the first 
‘cellist, played the “Kol Nidrei,” by Bruch, 
with orchestral accompaniment. The con- 
cert closed with Charbrier’s Fete Polonaise 
from the opera, “Le Roi Malgré Lui.” 

The “Pop” concert last Sunday had a 
very diversified program, with Mrs. Anna- 
belle M. Dickey, contralto, as soloist. She 
sang an aria from “Samson and Delilah,” 
and Mr. Zach played several Christmas 
selections. The “Rosamunde” overture and 
also the one to “Rienzi” were the principal 
large orchestral numbers. 

Marc Lagen, the enthusiastic New York 
manager, spent last Thursday in the city 
arranging for some concerts. He an- 
nounces the appearance in this country in 
1913 of Marie Caslova, the young violinist, 
who is making such a sensation in Europe. 
Miss Caslova is known in St. Louis as 
Mary McCausland, and has always been a 
great favorite here. She has been abroad 
for several years. H. W. C. 





sicians to Berlin, for it is hard for a mu- 
sician to succeed in Russia without the 
trademark, ‘Made in Germany.’ 

“America seems like a second home to 
me, not only because I have played here so 
much, but also on account of my many 
American pupils. Last year there were 
forty-five of them, but this year my nu- 
merous concerts. have necessitated the lim- 
iting of the list to those who wished to con- 
tinue their work of last year. In addition 
to their regular work they have the advan- 
tage of hearing the Berlin concerts, which 
to the number of ten a day, keep the critics 
on the jump. One of my pupils, George 
McManus, of Seattle, got the better of this 
overcrowding by giving a recital early in 
the Fall. Another of my most promising 
pupils, Lawrence Goodman, of Baltimore, 
is now home on a visit to his parents, and 
I expect him to give a recital in Berlin next 
Fall. 

“My wife takes the pupils in charge when 
they first apply, and when they reach a cer- 
tain state of proficiency she hands them 
over to me for the finishing touches. Al- 
though an accomplished pianist herself, she 
is shy and would rather teach than appear 
before the public. Mme. Lhévinne played 
the Mozart E Flat Concerto with me in St. 
Petersburg last Fall, and she also appeared 
with me on my early American tours. But 
as she has just undergone a serious opera- 
tion she is staying in Berlin to look after 
the punils and our five-year-old son. 

“That boy, by the way, will sit by the 
hour and listen to my practising. But he 
only likes the forte music and his favorite 
is the ‘Robert le Diable’ fantasie of Liszt. 
I hope the American public will agree with 
his criticism of that old work, which has 
not been played in many years, not even 
by Busoni, whose Liszt répertoire is most 
complete.” 

The first appearances of the Russian 
pianist in New York are with the Philhar- 
monic on January 4 and 5, and in another 
program on January 7. “With Mr. Stran- 
sky,” remarked the pianist, “I shall play two 
concertos which are identified with crises 
in my career—the Rubinstein, of which I 
have spoken, and Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto, which I played at fourteen with 
the Moscow Symphony Society, at the in- 
vitation of Rubinstein. 

“My New York recital program for Feb- 
ruary 6 will be typical of all my recitals. 
Opening with Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 101, 
and closing with ‘Robert le Diable,’ will in- 
clude a Chopin group, Schumann’s ‘Car- 
naval,” the Mendelssohn-Liszt ‘Auf Fliigeln 
des Gesanges’ and Tausig’s transcription of 
Schumann’s ‘El Contrabandista.’ ” 

With a smile of resignation Lhévinne 
declared, “There is a busy January ahead 
of me, with twenty concerts, or about one 
every thirty-six hours. Then there are the 
hardships which come up _ unexpectedly 
sometimes, like the last time I played at 
Ithaca. Our train became snowbound a 
few miles from that city and we had to 
walk to the next station knee deep in the 
snow. Then a two-hour drive on a lumber 
sled brought us half frozen to the waiting 
audience. With fingers stiffened by the 
cold, can you imagine my technic in the 
opening number!” 


ROYAL WELCOME FOR 
EAMES AND GOGORZA 


New York Hippodrome Audience 
Gives Many Encores to Prima 
Donna and Her Husband 


After an absence of several years Emma 
Eames, the American soprano, reappeared 
before a New York audience at the Hippo- 
drome last Sunday evening. Assisting her 
were her husband, Emilio de Gogorza, the 
baritone, and the Russian Symphony Orch- 
estra. The audience was a very large one, 
as disposed to enthusiasm as every Sun- 
day night Hippodrome audience so that all 
but one or two numbers of the program 
were encored two or even three times. Even 
in the palmiest days of her operatic career 
Mme. Eames has seldom enjoyed a heartier 
welcome, 

There was no end of curiosity before she 
appeared as to whether her voice had un- 
dlergone any material change during her 
prolonged absence. Her first number was 
“Dich Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser’” ; 
and before she had finished her encore 
to it it had become evident that in al- 
most every respect Emma Eames was still 
her own self. Indeed, the voice has to 
some extent acquired a warmth that it did 
not formerly possess, while retaining all its 
pristine silvery purity and the clarity of 
crystal. Most beautifully did it mingle 
with that of the baritone in Faure’s “Cru- 
cifix” duet and invested even this tawdry 
music with unaccustomed beauty. Her 
singing of Peel’s “Early Morning” and 
Henschel’s “Spring” was refreshingly love- 
ly and after this number she responded to 
several extras, best of which was Mrs. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” though 
all of them were sung with thorough artis- 
tic finish. She gave an air from “Madama 
Butterfly,” yet not with all the dra- 
matic quality of which it is capable, and 
together with her husband Mozart’s “La 
ci darem’’—the latter exquisitely. That she 
received armloads of flowers goes without 
saying. Mme. Eames’s voice is still in its 
prime and it is a thousand pities that she 
no longer graces the Metropolitan stage. 

Mr. de Gogorza was heard in an aria 
from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore,” the 
“Largo al Factotum” from the “Barber” 
and as encores he gave “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” and several Spanish 
songs. In each he disclosed his wonted 
abilities—splendid plenitude of voice, emo- 
tional sincerity, impeccable technic, ele- 
gance of taste and supreme refinement of 
style. He was the recipient of almost as 
warm an ovation as his wife. 





The orchestral numbers, which were 
more or less effectively performed, in- 
cluded Weber’s “Jubel” overture, short 


pieces by Rubinstein and Ilyinsky, Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsody and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries.” H. F. P. 











““BOHEMIANS ” FOUND FUND FOR NEEDY MUSICIANS 








“The Bohemians” gave this Winter’s first 
“ladies’ night” at the Hotel Savoy, 
New York, on Saturday evening, Decem 
ber 30. A karge assemblage of New York’s 
most prominent musicians was present and 
took much enjoyment from the concert, 
which began shortly after 9 o'clock, the 
banquet which followed and the delightful 
cabaret with which the evening was 
brought to an end. 

The program prepared was a highly in- 
teresting one, presenting August Fraemcke 
and Paolo Gallico in a finished performance 
of the C Major Concerto of Bach, accom- 
panied by a string quintet enlisting the 
services of Messrs. Pilzer, Doenges, Kov- 
arik, Gotsch and Manoly. Estelle Liebling- 
Mosler, soprano, sang three pretty songs 
by her father, Max Liebling, who played 
her accompaniments. 

Alexander .Heinemann, the distinguished 
German lieder singer, then sang in his very 
best style four sones by Hans Hermann, 
“Robespierre,” “Salomo,” “Der Alte Herr” 
and “Drei Wanderer.” Needless to say he 
won an ovation for his singing and was 
compelled to add Schubert’s “Wohin?” and 
a lovely German folk song. John Mandel- 
brod presided at the piano for him in his 
usual artistic manner. 

What also won the audience’s approval 
was the playing of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara and Archam- 
beau, who were heard in one of the less 
familiar Haydn works, the one in G major, 
op. I7, No. 5. 

During the course of the banquet, which 
was served after the completion of the con- 
cert, Rubin Goldmark, vice-president of the 


club, delivered one of his entertaining ad- 
dresses. After a welcome to the guests 
Mr. Goldmark told that it was his desire 
to announce to his hearers that “The Bohe- 
mians,” who though generally supposed to 
enjoy themselves at all their gatherings, 
also had a serious side in their lives and 
that it had been decided that a fund be 
established for needy musicians, this fund 
to be built on the proceeds of a large con- 
cert, which Franz Kneisel, president of the 
club, was arranging for the Spring. 

The cabaret brought with it a numbér of 
decidedly novel features. First, to the 
strains of “The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
a band of pseudo-Hungarian musicians 
marched down the hall armed with zobo 
brass instruments, with the exception of 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who had his real 
trumpet with him. Leo Schulz was. the 
drum-major and his acting was the cause 
of much mirth. The band took its place on 
the stage at the extreme end of the hall 
and after several drills filed out to the tune 
of “The Bohemians” March. 

Estelle Liebling-Mosler and Marcus Kel- 
lerman, dressed respectively as Hen Pheas- 
ant and Chantecler, sang and danced Victor 
Hollaender’s “Chantecler” Duet with great 
success, with the composer at the piano; 
they were also successful in another duet, in 
which they appeared as two children, mod- 
ern children, however, discussing modern 
problems. 

Mella Mars, the diseuse, and Bela Lasz- 
ky, her husband, united in several of their 
best numbers selected from their répertoire, 
among them “Der Musikant,” “Das Heine- 
denkmal” and others. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





THE publication of any pianoforte so- 

nata by an American would be signal 
cause for remarx. The appearance in 
print, however, of the Sonata, opus 4*, by 
Arthur Shepherd, stands almost as a sym- 
bol of the inversion of the conditions of 
American musical publication in the last 
ten years. 

Edward MacDowell’s sonatas were pub- 
lished a good many vears ago, it .is true, 
but MacDowell had both a European and 
an American reputation behind him, and 
was, moreover, giving the sonatas a wide 
hearing in his own recitals. 

The present work, however, is from a 
man very little of whose music is known, 
and is, moreover, in itself a work present- 
ing extraordinary difficulties of both tech- 
nic and interpretation. It would appear, 
in a way, to represent all that was un- 
acceptable to the American publishers of a 
decade ago. lis publication at the present 
time, therefore, is distinctly a cause for 
rejoicing in the world of American music 
and farther, for through such progress 
other nations will be in a better way of 
knowing what the composers of America 
are about. 

The Sonata, opus 4, is in three move- 
ments. It is dedicated to the composer’s 
father and bears no program or motto of 
any sort which would lead to a supposition 
that there was any extra musical intent in 
it.. The sonata is in F minor and begins 
in its introduction (Lento e sostenuto)} 
with a heroic Beethovenian consonance in 
the tonic, but which leaps out of any fur- 
ther Beethovenish indications at tlie sec- 
ond chord, which introduces at once the 
flatted seventh. By the time that one 
comes to the end of the second bar one 
finds himself in strangely remote harmonic 
regions and knows that he has encoun- 
tered a work of most daring modernity. 
A great F organ point, to be sure, carries 
one through this valley of the shadow of 
dissonance, which later is found to be 
something more than that, since it carries 
a motive which proves to be part of the 
main theme of the movement. 

The bass then takes up this portentous 
fragment of theme while strange remote 
harmonies descend from far above it. 
Other fragments of what proves to be the 
first theme enter; the introduction takes on 
animation and finally brings up short upon 
a bar of pause, after which the first theme 
leaps forth. 

This theme (Allegro moderato e con 
fuoco) contains a number of strongly con- 
trasted elements. It begins with a down- 
ward crash on four notes of the minor 
scale, echoed by a similar figure. This is 
repeated on a lower degree of the scale 
and then begins a restless rising figure 
which after two bars breaks into a can- 
tilena effect, which again rises to a climax 
and a return of the origina! motive. This 
theme, stormy and surging, reflects in a 
way the whole first movement, which in 
its peculiar quality of unrest presents a 
marked difference of spirit from the two 
succeeding movements. The one move- 
ment of relief to this unrest is found in 
the second theme (tranquillo) in A flat, 
but this again breaks quickly into har- 
monies of a restless nature and is devel- 
oped upon %a restless figure. The first 
theme particularly furnishes material of 
an excellent nature for development, and 
this, with suggestions of the second theme, 
is carried through nervously moving and 
stormy passages, rich with the most in- 
genious harmonic effects, to a return to 
the first theme in extended form. The 
movement closses mutteringly and thun- 
derously and again suggests Beethovenian 
heroics at the end. The movement shows 
enormous thought on the part of its com- 
poser in regard to formal structure and 
development. His themes suggest strug- 
gle and his working-out suggests a cor- 
responding struggle to dominate them. It 
will be a big pianist that will truly master 
this movement and one who has not been 
frightened by the works of such men as 
Vincent d’Indy. 

The second movement (Andante soste- 
nuto e solenne) in A flat major presents 
a mood the parallel of which one cannot 
remember to have met in the whole 
range of music. From the bass figure 
which begins the movement, with its effect 
of heavy treading heard from a great dis- 
tance, and from the grave slow melody 
which enters and rests upon it, one might 
be inclined to characterize the movement 
as a dirge. And yet it is rather a dream 
dirge than a real one. Its effect is pre- 
monitory and not retrospective: The mys- 
tical element predominates rather than the 
tragic until there enters a broad rising 
melody in E major like a plaint, rich and 
deep in feeling. This again quickly re- 
verts to a sense of mystery until finally 
there enters a series of poignant shocks in 
syncopation and tragic in their suggestive- 
ness. The movement ends with a strange 
haunting mystery and leaves the hearer 


feeling that he has glimpsed into shadowy 
recesses of the soul. 

The third movement (Allegro commodo) 
is a brave and brisk rondo in its general 
outline, though with features of much 
breadth and massiveness. One of these is 
the introduction of an old cowboy melody 
(giocoso) over a pounding syncopated 
bass. It is like a bracing wind from the 
nlains. Again, there is an original theme 
in D flat (ben cantando) which begins like 
a kind of glorified Stephen Foster melody, 
but which marches on, in development, 
through glowing periods and reaches a 
fine state of exaltation. An enormous 
virility characterizes the movement, though 
before the precipitous and tempestuous 
close there are two pages of most exquisite 
and poetic writing, a potent foil to the 
windy roughness of the movement in gen- 
eral. The last movement is particularly 
lucid in its technical working out. 

The significance of a work of this calibre 
coming from an American will not be lost 
upon those who appreciate the extraordi- 
nary breadth of opportunity which Ameri- 
can comnosers have to show forth in music 
the bigness of the new world. 

* * * 
HAT is without doubt one of the most 
interesting sets of piano pieces that 
have appeared in recent years is a group 
of “Six Lyric Fanciest” by Leo Ornstein, 
op. 10, the young Russian pianist. 

The set contains “Romance Triste,” 

“Coquetry,” “Crépuscule,” “In Modo Scar- 


*Sonata, Opus 4, for the Pianoforte, by Arthur 
Shepherd. The Boston Music Company, $3.00. 


latti,’ “Souvenir Mélancholique” and 
“Capricietto.” It would indeed be dif- 
ficult to select a single piece from the six 
and label it as the best one; all of them 
show marked individuality of expression, 
an exceptionally fluent gift of melody and 
admirable workmanship. 

The “Romance Triste,” a sustained mel- 
ody in G flat major is conceived in true 
pianistic vein and will satisfy even the 
most critical hearer; in “Coquetry” Mr. 
Ornstein shows an insight that is quite 
asounding in a youth. The opening Ani- 
mato Rubato is, as it were, one kind of 
coquetry, the Vivace another, while the 
Meno Mosso section in the relative minor 
is doubtless the composer’s idea of another 
more subdued and restrained phase of the 
wiles and winning ways of a coquette. 

“Crépuscule,” a nocturne of rare beauty, 
shows the composer’s ability in another 
direction; the first melody suggests the 
opening of Brahms’s wonderful song, 
“Auf dem Kirchhofe,” but the reminiscence 
is slight. “In Modo Scarlatti” is a par- 
ticularly clever imitation of the old mas- 
ter’s style and will please audiences 
through its dainty character. Both the 
“Souvenir Mélancolique”’ and the “Capri- 
cietto” are most satisfactory pieces in their 
respective styles and will make excellent 
additions to the répertoire of concert 
pianists, as will the four other composi- 
tions spoken of above. Technically the 
pieces are within the ability of the average 
pianist and the accomplished dilletante will 
be able to play them with a little practice. 


+“Srx Lyric FANCIES FOR THE Pr1ano.” ‘Romance 
Triste.”” Price, 30 cents. ‘‘Coquetry.” Price 40 
cents. “Crepuscule.” Price 50 cents. “In Modo 
Scarlatti.”” Price 40 cents. “Souvenir Melanco- 
lique.”” Price 40 cents. ‘‘Capriccietto.’’ Price 60 
cents. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, 
Mass. 








New Year’s Greetings 
from Coleridge-Taylor 
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A Post-Card Cartoon of Samuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the English 
composer, sent unique greetings for the 
New Year to a number of his friends in 
America. The reproduction above is made 
from a postal received by those who enjoy 
the friendship of this gifted musician, who 
is at present busy composing a violin con- 
certo which will have its first performance 
next Spring at Norfolk, Conn., when Maud 
Powell, to whom it is dedicated, will play 
it at the Litchfield County Choral Festival. 


NEW WORKS BY DENVER 
COMPOSERS PERFORMED 





Denver, Dec. 23.—The early December 
banquet-concert of the American Music So- 
ciety introduced several interesting works 
by local composers. Dr. John H. Gower’s 
“Elégie,’ written for orchestra and piano, 
was given with a string quartet and Dr. 
Gower at the piano. Dr. Zdenko von Dwor- 
zak played his own “Suite Elégique” for 
violin, with Dr. Gower at the piano. The 
suite is in two movements, Romance and 
Humoresque, and the first one, in particu- 
lar, proved charming in its spontaneous 
melodic flow. J. C. Wilcox sang two Ger- 
man songs—‘Der Fichtenbaum” and “Hohe 
Liebe,” by Lola Carrier Worrell, and they 
were so well liked that a repetition of 
“Hohe Liebe” was demanded. Francis 
Hendriks played twelve new études of his 
own, constructed on original themes. They 


proved very clever studies and were bril- 
liantly played by the composer. Gertrude 
Hassler, the young contralto, who is coop- 
erating with Charles Wakefield Cadman in 
his lecture recitals throughout the South- 
west, was guest of honor at this meeting 
and at the conclusion of the local program 
sang a group of interesting songs. 

Simon Bryan, a young man who possesses 
a distinct pianistic gift, appeared in recital 
at the Woman’s Club a few nights ago. 
The young man has not studied long enough 
to have acquired a complete mastery of his 
instrument, but is evidently working toward 
that end, and there can be no doubt of his 
natural aptitude. Lucile Roessing-Griffey, 
the popular soprano, assisted Mr. Bryan 
and was enthusiastically received. , 

Francis Hendriks’s “Danse Esthétiques,” 
which the composer has played from manu- 
script here, to the delight of many mu- 
sical listeners, is about to be published. Mr. 
Hendriks demonstrated his artistic versa- 
tility recently by executing a highly cred- 
itable portrait in oils of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the composer, who is now a Den- 
ver resident. 

Manager J. H. K. Martin has conducted 
the Western tour of the Mountain Ash 
Welsh Choir this season and _ exclusive 
management of that organization has been 
placed in his hands for next season. 

Denver musicians very much regret the 
departure of Leo Troostwyk, the gifted 
young ’cellist, who has been in Denver for 
something over a year. Mr. Troostwyk re- 
turns to his old home in New Haven, Conn. 


J. C. W. 





Wolf-Ferrari to Hear Metropolitan Pro- 
duction of His “La Vita Nuova” 


The oratorio “La Vita Nuova” will be 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on January 7, in the presence 
of its composer, Wolf-Ferrari. The work 
will be sung in Italian. Several years ago, 
when it was presented by the New York 
Oratorio Society, it was delivered in Eng- 
lish. At the Metropolitan production the 
soloists will include Alma Gluck and Pas- 
quale Amato, with Josef Pasternack con- 
ducting. 





Miss Cottlow Begins Tour of West 


Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, has begun 
a tour in the Far West, and among her 
important engagements is an appearance 
with the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the leadership of John M. Spargur. 
Miss Cottlow will not return to the’ East 
until March. 





New Danish Baritone to Give Recital 

Siegfried Philip, the Danish baritone, will 
give his first New York recital on Tuesday 
evening, January 9, at Recital Hall, No. 13 
East Thirty-eighth street, New York City. 
His program will include a number of new 
songs never before heard in this country. 





Gardner Lamson’s Second Recital 


Gardner Lamson, the dramatic baritone, 
will give the second of his New York song 
recitals at Carnegie Lyceum on January 9, 
with Arthur Rosenstein as his accompanist. 


OBERHOFFER GIVES 
TWO FINE PROGRAMS 


Bauer Soloist with Minneapolis 
Orchestra—Philharmonic 
Club’s ‘* Messiah ” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 2.—Harold Bauer 
was the soloist at the last regular concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and achieved a great success in the Schu- 
mann Concerto, giving it a beautiful inter- 
pretation with the perfect technical powers 


for which he is famous. The large audi- 
ence was enthusiastic, for Mr. Bauer is a 
favorite in Minneapolis. The orchestral 
scores were played exceedingly well and 
Mr. Oberhoffer and Mr. Bauer were in 
perfect sympathy. 

The symphony was Dvorak’s Fi 
“From the New World,” and Mr. 7 
hoffer gave a reading full of colo 
emotion. MacDowell’s Orchestral 
in A Minor, op. 42, was exquisitely 

The Orchestra gave a beautiful¢ gram 
at the popular concert, December 24, when 
Mr. Oberhoffer and his men seemed im- 
bued with the spirit of Christmastide. The 
“March of the Magi” from Liszt’s oratorio 
“Cristus” was superbly played, as was the 
Gretchen movement from Liszt’s Sym- 
phony, “Faust.” The number which awak- 
ened the warmest enthusiasm was the 
“Mignon” Overture, by Thomas. The or- 
chestra played it very well and Mr. Nirella, 
clarinet; C. Woempner, flute; Mr. Seidl, 
oboe and Robert Minsel, French horn, dis- 
tinguished themselves in the passages al- 
lotted to their instruments. Mr. Oberhoffer 
was recalled several times after this selec- 
tion. The remaining numbers by the or- 
chestra were Three Scénes de Ballet, by 
Glazounow, and Valse Triste, by Sibelius. 

The soloists were Henry J. Williams, the 
harpist of the orchestra, and Genevieve 
Wheat, contralto. Mr. Williams is re- 
garded as one of the leading harpists of 
the day and he is exceedingly popular with 
Minneapolis audiences. He has good tech- 
nic and the harp does not seem an instru- 
ment of limited resources in his hands. 
He played the Concertstiick, by von Wilm, 
and one of his own compositions, “Fantas- 
tic Reveries.” 

Miss Wheat sang “Lorelei,” by Liszt, 
with dramatic significance. “O ma Lyre 
Immortelle,” by Gounod, was her second 
number. For encores she sang Elgar’s, 
“Where Corals Lie,” and “Du Bist Wie 
Eine Blume,” by Liszt. 

The audience was enthusiastic and the 
concert was one of the most enjoyable of 
the season. 

The annual performance of “The Mes- 
siah” was given Christmas night by the 
Philharmonic Club, with Horace W. Rey- 
ner, of Duluth, as conductor. Forty mem- 
bers of the symphony orchestra played the 
orchestral score and Eulalie Chenevert was 
at the organ. The club gave a fine per- 
formance of the work, which reflected great 
credit upon the new conductor. 

The Auditorium was filled and there was 
marked enthusiasm. 

Music lovers have greatly deplored the 
decision of the Philharmonic Club to give 
up its usual series of concerts, and there 
is a movement now in progress whereby 
it is hoped that the club may be able to re- 
sume the work which has done so much for 
music in this city. An effort is being made 
to secure a guarantee fund of $5,000 and if 
this is secured the club will give its usual 
Easter concert. The city of Minneapolis 
owes a great debt to the Philharmonic 
Club, for it was through its efforts that 
the splendid Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra was created. The soloists for “The 
Messiah” were Clara Williams, soprano; 
Genevieve Wheat, contralto; Niels Hou- 
gaard Nielson, tenor, and Gustav Holm- 
quist, basso. Miss Williams sang her solos 
with artistic finish and true oratorio style. 
Miss Wheat’s rich contralto voice was at 
its best in “He Shall Feed His Flock” and 
“He was Despised.” Mr. Nielson was 
heard for the first time in this city and 
sang with good feeling and finish. 

Gustav Holmquist carried off the honors 
of the evening with his magnificent voice 
and dramatic power. Mr. Holmquist is a 
former Minneapolis singer and the audi- 
ence gave him a veritable ovation at the 
conclusion of the dramatic aria, “Why Do 
the Nations.” 

If the securing of the guarantee fund is 
a success, Mr. Reyner will become the per- 
manent conductor of the club as Emil 
Oberhoffer, who has been the conductor of 
the Philharmonic Club so many years, finds 
his work with the symphony orchestra too 
heavy to give any time to ‘other organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Reyner was secured through Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s recommendation and_ the 
members of the club are greatly pleased 
with his work. 
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Present-Day Needs 





No New Paths Hewn by Composers During the Present Season 
According to Arthur Farwell—_The 


Failure to Realize 








| reviewing the musical season as far as 

it has progressed, and in looking for- 
ward into it as far as one can, one striking 
fact presents itself, namely, the lack of a 
world-leader in musical composition. 
There are many composers of prominence, 
among them names comparatively new to 
the musical worid, and yet the world has 
lost hope in the composers who have passed 
their meridian, and 
has no very great 
expectations of 
those who have 
not arrived at the 
fullness of their 
powers. 

It so happens at 
the present time 
that there is no 
common under - 
standing among the 
composers as to 
what is desirable 
to give the world, 
and there is no 
widespread under- 
standing on the 
part of the world 
as to what it 
wants. Confusion and chaos in the world 
of ideals is the natural result of such a 
condition. That humanity throughout the 
world should agree upon what it wants in 
music is scarcely to be expected at the 
present diversified stage of the world’s evo- 
lution. Yet there have been times when a 
sufficient number of people of similar de 
sires and ideals existed to support schools 
of music which satished large masses of the 
world’s pt ypulation 

This was particularly the case at the time 
when religion and musical art had not 
parted company. Religion proscribed the 
ideals to its numerous followers, and the 
composers wrote in a manner correspond 
ing, and were, indeed, inspired to do so 
through their own participation in the 
faith. This was the case in both the Cath 
olic and Lutheran Churches. One would 
scarcely expect to find contemporary doubt 
of the validity of the inspiration of Pales 
trina and Bach. The peopl 
music unquestioningly, along 
ligions corresponding 





Arthur 


Farwell 


accepted such 
with the re 


not been taken over-seriously \ny such 
condition of affairs as a chief division of 
the musical world into two or three broad 
schools seems to be wholly a thing of the 
past. 

The Individual School of To-day 


fo-day it is individual musicians who are 
discussed, upon an individualistic basis. The 
school of the present is an Individualist 
school, which is precisely no school at all. 
There is no general idea abroad as to what 
music ought to be. Any one who can stag 
ger the public is the great man, so tar as 
the world’s acclaim goes. It is nowadays 
easy to make a big and unusual noise on 
the orchestra without saying anything, and 
there seems to be pathetically few at the 
present time who can distinguish such a 
noise from musical speech 

It is very likely desirable that the pres 
ent musical world is without schools. They 
are proverbially narrow and destructive to 
that very individualism which is to-day re 
carded as so great a desirability. Just now, 
however, we are beginning to get the taste 
of individualism gone mad. Even individ 
ualism 1s scarcely a desirability unless 
there is common understanding 
ainong men in regard to ideals, or 
common need seeking fulfilment. \Where 
such a thing is not the case there can 
scarcely arise from any individual, how 
ever gifted, a work of great potency of hu 
inan appeal. The world of musical art un- 
der such conditions, where the centrifugal 
intellectual force is so much greater than 
the centripetal, must become a multiplicity 
of little men seeking to show themselves 
off, or bigger men making laudable but 
hopeless efforts. Individualism without a 
creat central faith too ql ickly becomes an 
insane egoism. 

\mong the living individuals making o1 
hestral and operatic noises at the present 
time, there 1s no one, for America at least 
(and it must be 


some 
some 


thought that the 
be said for Kurope), who ts generally a 
claimed leader of the age. No musician of 
the present time comes with a message that 
healing to. thr Diversity, 


saine can 


brings nations 
interest, fitful inspiration and fitful beauty 
are everywhere But, musically speaking 


the bread of life, accepted as such in any 


‘cal Americans as_ representing 
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general way, 1s not to be found. Neithe: 


broke . e 
is there any composer of such exceptional 


\fter the course of musical art 





away from that of the church, great suc 

cessive schools of musical art came into POWE 0! appeal as tO sway great masses 

chins whieh ted Walk wneenk off fol. of humanity as did Wagner in the latter 

lowers, and while there were artistic dis part of his lite, despite the enmity which © be strongest, when his gigantic orches here is, no doubt, a large Debussy cult, but 
putes enough there was no such complete he awakened tral polyphony was staggering the eat too quickly the musical world has seen the 
breaking up of musical ideals according to OHPRUES BNE Devucsy drums of the world, that Debussy appeared, — limitations of Debussy, and knows what it 
a countless number of individual notions as Many persons greeted Richard Strauss ind with a few half tints in music caught cannot expect from him. It is one thing 
there is to-day. We look almost in wonder for a time as such a leader, but men were the world’s ear and undermined at a stroke to be grateful for favors received, but quite 
to-day at a time when the musical world quick to discover that Strauss was inspired the almost unchallenged leadership of another to get all that one wants 

was in the grip of the classical or the ro by no humanitarian ideals, and seemed to Strauss. ‘“\When every one else is shouting \ few years ago, when the Strauss music 
mantic school. We are closer, to be sure, care more merely to make a noise in_ the ou whisper,” some wise man said, and dramas and Debussy’s “Pelléas et Meh 
to the realists, but music is too idealistic world, and his leadership has hopelessly Debussy evidently took heed Yet those sande” were still wonders of the age, the 
an art to allow itself to be swung far in faded away in any world-compelling sens« who thought to have found in Debussy the 

that direction, and the musical realists have It was just about the time when he seemed still small voice” have been disappointed [Continued on next page] 
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writer, seeking enlightenment, introduced 
the following proposition for discussion, in 
a company of highly cultivated and think- 
ing men: “On the one hand there are those 
who say that these works, ‘Elektra,’ ‘Salo- 
mé’ and ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ are magnifi- 
cent, that they are representative of the 
highest genius and the most progressive 
thought of the time, and, on the other hand, 
men who are equally worthy of esteem, 
whom we have reason to listen to with an 
equal respect, who maintain that these 
works represent all that is detestable and 
degenerate. What are we to make of this 
strange state of affairs?” 

The avidity with which the question was 
seized upon by the company gave striking 
evidence of its great vitality. The discus- 
sion went through many phases and 
brought up finally upon the proposition that 
in creativity is progress, that that is good 
which is creative. The implication was that 
where creative activity is, good is, even if 
its results be justifiably susceptible of criti- 
cism. 

That is as far as the discussion got, and 
leaves unanswered the question as to what 
is to be regarded as “creative.” That noble 
word can certainly not be applied to any- 
thing that is patched together by a would- 
be artist, after the fashion of Poe’s “some 
little gentleman who accomplishes an 
epic.” And neither can that which is cre- 
ative be something totally new to the world, 
for every so-called creative advance is ac- 
complished by a new combination of old 
forms into a form better suited to the im- 
mediate need and condition of men. The 
composer does not progress by creating new 
tones, but by combining them after a new 
vision of their possibility. 

The conclusion that that is good which 
is creative is admirable, in almost any sense 
in which it can be taken. For, by common 
consent, creation implies more life, and con- 
tinually more life is above all else what 
humanity is seeking. Under this definition 
the stage works of Strauss and Debussy 
do not, after a few years’ test, stand singu- 
larly high as examples .of that which is 
pre-eminently creative. An art work, like 
a man, has within itself the elements of 
life and the destruction of life, the more 
complex the work is, that is, the more ele- 
ments it brings together (many in the case 
of music drama), the more likely it is to 
introduce combinations and complications 
of these opposite qualities. If the strengths 
are greater than the weaknesses, if there 
is more in the work that is creative than 
there is of that which is perishable or de- 
structive, the work lives. At least the 
length of life of an art work, in the esteem 
of man, is dependent upon the relation of 
these factors. 


Strauss’s Music Dramas 

In the case of Strauss it can scarcely 
be said that the element of creativeness en- 
ters strongly into the text of his music 
dramas. These texts do not, as in the case 
of Wagner, represent an application of ad- 
vanced ideas to an old story, but are merely 
a representation of the old story in a highly 
colored guise. Nor has the world felt that 
Strauss has gjven out a great musical mes- 
sage in the scores of these operas. Their 
musical ideas have not persisted and 
haunted people. The marvelous sound of 
Strauss’ orchestra, his extraordinary tone 
combinations and certain of his dissonantal 
effects still remain in our ears. There is 
something of the creative in these, some- 
thing to live by and go forward with. Com- 
posers will take the hint in the future. And 
yet such elements of the creative, as they are 
to be found in the Strauss music dramas, 
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are unlikely to prove sufficient to save the 
dramas themselves for any great length of 
time. 

Debussy would seem to be on surer, even 
if upon distinctly limited ground. The 
Maeterlinck text, even if it has the look of 
an old tale, touches phases of distinctly 
modern thought; it has the germ of cre- 
ativeness in it. In the score Debussy has 
not fallen back upon any endeavor to stag- 
ger by his employment of the modern or- 
chestra. Instead, he has used it as a 
means to convey quietly his fine persuasive 
atmospheric harmonies, with their curious 
power of searching out the hitherto mu- 
sically unexplored regions of the psychic 
nature. If we conceive of the soul, with 
some of the world’s oldest thinkers, as 
being capable of rising into, or as possess- 
ing, several successive spiritual planes of 
different altitude, we are somehow left with 
a sense that Debussy well-nigh exhausted 
the possibility of expression upon one of 
these planes without breaking through its 
restricting firmament into the plane above it. 
There is a hot-house spiritual quality about 
Debussy’s music. After hearing it for a 
while we wish that some one would break 
the glass and let in the fresh air and make 
the clear sky visible. This is no reflection 
upon the beauty of Debussy’s music, but 
merely upon its upward reach. Debussy 
cannot pitch up his vibration to synchronize 
with the music of the spheres. He does 
not set in motion the great powers of mu- 
sical exaltation and upliftment. And hu- 
manity will steadfastly refuse to accept any 
composer as a world-leader who does not 
succeed in doing that thing. 


Music for Which the Public Hungers 


If that is good which is truly creative— 
which is not still-born, but which /ives in 
its birth—and if true creativeness and the 
element of destructiveness or deadness can 
both appear in varying proportions in a 
single art work—then the history of the 
stage works of Strauss and Debussy since 
their first presentation would indicate that 
these works are not so good as the sensa- 
tion (real or manufactured) attending their 
introduction to the musical world would in- 
dicate. Tonally astounding as are the stage 
works of Strauss, exquisite as are the at- 
mospheric shades of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
the people are not hungering for this music 
as, for example, they have hungered, and 
still do hunger, for the music of Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Nor is any other living composer to pe 
heard in contemporary concert or opera, 
with perhaps the single exception of 
Humperdinck, whose inspiration has di- 
vined and fed the hungry spirit of the hu- 
manity of to-day. People listen with re- 
spect, with varying degrees of admiration— 
sometimes with extremely high admiration 
—to the music of Elgar, Rachmaninoff, Re- 
ger, and a number of others (omitting the 
composers of Kapellmeistermusik, and of 
music in which the deadness obviously over- 
shadows the livingness). But to none of 
this music does the heart of the people leap 
in spontaneity and joy as to something life- 
giving. There is nothing that the people 
cling to, nothing that finds its way into 
the inner man and sets up a kingdom there 
as has been the case with Bach,. Beethoven, 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and in a more lyr- 
ical sense with Dvorak and Grieg. The 
lute of Sibelius may prove to be strung 
with heart-strings like Israfel’s of old, when 
we have the greatly desired opportunity to 
become better acquainted with this master. 
He has dipped into the deep wells of racial 
myth which have their source in the deepest 
and most ancient dreams of the soul. 

The music world in general however, as 
regards composition, presents somewhat the 
appearance of a museum of mighty antiqui- 
ties converted into an asylum for the 
feeble-minded. Better it might be said for 
the faint-hearted, since a great fullness of 
heart even with less cleverness than is 
often manifested in the present would get 
us farther with music fired with the primal 
fire. 

This view is not to be taken as a dis- 
paragement of the greater writers of today 
nor as a lack of faith in the times. If con- 
temporary composers have not the vision of 
the new need—that “unknown want” that 
Walt Whitman exhorted us to sail forth 
for and find—then they are caught in an 
evolutionary trap, and their greatest ef- 
forts can result in nothing more than des- 
perate noble attempts, foredoomed to fail- 
ure. - They will be in the position of Cas- 
per Hauser, confined from infancy to young 
manhood in a dark closet, while the world 
without was going on to new things; or 
like Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, raised 
in a beautiful garden, remote from’ man. 
Like many powerful men of the day in 
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commerce and politics, they are rather the 
unseeing victims of a moldering overhang- 
ing system from the past, than men of 
small capacity. The same artistic capacity 
which they now possess—their ability to 
express in tone what is in their minds— 
might, if the right things were put into 
their minds, lift them to the now unoccu- 
pied position of human leadership in music. 
By this is not meant the right musical ideas, 
but the right, the living attitude toward 
humanity, and the. nature of its present 
musical need. 


America’s Musical Opportunities 


Art, like nature, abhors a vacuum. If 
there is any proof of the possibility of such 
a world-leader in music as has been pro- 
jected in the foregoing words, it lies in the 
present fact that the world is calling out 
for him. The one who comes must vivify 
himself from the people. It is not impos- 
sible that he must vivify himself from the 
American people. Without rendering one- 
self liable to the charge of jingoism, the 
thought may be ventured that the American 
people to-day have a greater message for 
the world than any other people, however 
haltingly they may be giving it. The soul of 
the American people is a pent-up volcano 
awaiting a chance to erupt. The destined 
composer will turn his attention from the 
vapidities of the outer musical world of 
concert and opera and, listening to the 
deep laborings of that volcanic soul, will 
string his heart-strings over the crater. 


The musical world is past hope of salva- 
tion by any devotion to the finer ideals of 
culture. The reason that we have no great 
leader along the old lines is that there is 
no possibility of our having any such 
leader. Twist the harmonies and melodies 
howsoever you will, invent inconceivable 
dissonances and instrumental combinations 
—we will get no new thrill from concert or 
operatic stage until the composer has 
washed off the memory of deadening tradi- 
tion in musical art and culture in a Lethe- 
bath in the soul of the people. That alone 
will bring the new vision, and“where there 
is no vision the people perish.” The mu- 
sical world to-day, for all its vaunted busi- 
ness and enterprise, is near to perishing for 
want of a vision. 

Cleverness, even heroic cleverness, no 
longer convinces. The man who speaks to 
the people from vision drawn from the 
people’s need will convince the people. And 
then we shall have a leader. 

How shall the composer receive the vis- 
ion? He can begin the course which may 
lead to it by ceasing to think of appealing 
to a conventional metropolitan concert au- 
dience with cramped and prejudiced minds, 
made up and trained to receive certain cir- 
cumscribed things done in a certain circum- 
scribed way, and by thinking of his fellow- 
nen in the mass, and what he could do for 
them in music that would raise from them 
a heaven-storming and earth-shaking shout 
ot Joy. 


Wins Favor as Singer and Accompanist 


Harriett Cleveland Westcott, the Boston 
contralto, has been winning favor in con- 
certs throughout New England lately. She 
has that rare combination of musicianly 
gifts, the interpretative faculty of a singer 
and the sympathetic instinct of an accom- 
panist. ‘Miss Wescott is filling numerous 
concert engagemerts of her own, in addi- 
tion to acting as accompanist for members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
other artists. 


Edith Castle, “Messiah” Soloist 


Boston, Jan. 1.—Edith Castle, the Boston 
contralto, was soloist at “The Messiah” 
given by the Oratorio Society of Maiden on 
December 24 before a large audience. In 
her recitatives Miss Castle sang with 
breadth and style, which showed to good 
advantage her rich, clear contralto voice. 
Miss Castle also handled her arias artist- 
ically and greatly pleased her audience. 

A & 


Schumann-Heink, Zimbalist and Whitney 
Artists in Washington Musicale 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 29.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, contralto; Myron Whit- 
ney, baritone, and Efrem Zimbalist, vio- 
linst, were the artists at a brilliant musicale 
given by Colonel and Mrs. Robert M. 
Thompson last night. Mrs. Katherine 
lloffman and Charles Werk were the piano 
accompanists. An enjoyable program was 
presented. There were 200 guests 





A new opera house with 3,200 seats, for 
popular-price rerformances, has just been 
opened in Budapest. 
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Richard Strauss Planning an Invasion of Bayreuth—Unexpected 
‘Fortune Intoxicates Trombonist at Madrid Opera—British 
Composer Writes a ‘“ Dreadnought’? Symphony—Pianist 
Follows Singers to English Music Hall Stage—New Title 
for a Haydn Song—High Prices for Musical Autographs 








RUMOR is entertaining musical Germany 
with a Richard Strauss invasion of 
Bayreuth. The composer and his librettist, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, are supposed to 
be negotiating for a lease of the Bayreuth 
Opera House, a rather attractive little 
Sours with a rococo interior, built in 
1748. 

No Strauss Festival in the Wagner 
stronghold, with possible rivalry between 
“Parsifal” and “Salomé,” is contemplated, 
however, so that there is no element of 
bearding the lion in his den in the project. 
The plan is to produce Moliére’s “Le bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” incorporating Strauss’s 
new interlude, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” the 
whole arranged according to the version 
prepared by Herr Hofmannsthal for the 
modern German stage. A small orchestra 
of only thirty-six would be employed. But 
these performances would be given only 
on days when there were no festival per- 
formances. Hence pilgrims to Wagner’s 
shrine would be assured of some means of 
diversion on the Festival’s blank days. 

Is this, asks Le Ménestrel, Strauss’s 
reply to the flattering opinion of his artistic 


tendencies recently formulated by the 
Young Siegfried? 
* * x 


S UDDENLY acquired wealth may have 
disastrous results for art. This was 
demonstrated two or three weeks ago at 
the Royal Opera in Madrid when a mem- 
ber of the orchestra ran amuck. It was 
a trombonist, who first amused the audi- 
ence but soon exasperated them by strew- 
ing his part with false notes, untimely 
entries and other blunders of various kinds, 
and finally, to cap the climax of his lawless 
facetiousness, embroidered an aria sung by 
the prima donna with a trombone obbligato 
in horrible dissonance and, incidentally, 
execrable taste. When the act was over 
he was immediately subjected to a cross- 
questioning by his superiors, astonished be- 
cause of the fact that up to that time he 
had shown himself to be an excellent mu- 
sician and had always played accurately. 

“You must be crazy,” someone remarked. 

“Doubtless I am,” he replied, “but if I 
am it is from an excess of happiness.” 
And he proceeded to explain that a few 
minutes before the performance one of the 
officials of the American consulate had in- 
formed him that a millionaire business man 
of California had just died, leaving his 
entire fortune to one Juan Antonio Bayona. 
As Bayona had been dead since 1901 his 
son must inherit the money. The son, as 
it happened, was the trombonist, who, poor 
all his life until that moment, had not 
been able to control his joy. He has since 
made honorable amends and been pardoned, 
we are assured. 

* * * 


WITH Dr. Ludwig Willner and Suzanne 
Adams as _ illustrious exceptions, 
singers of repute for the most part have 
avoided the vaudeville stage in this coun- 
try. In England it is otherwise, for since 
Emma Albani, who farewelled herself into 
retirement a few weeks ago, took the 
plunge into the two-a-day concerts two or 
three years ago there has been more or less 
of a vaudeville vogue there among artists 
of the concert stage and opera world. 
Ben Davies was the first to follow Al- 
bani’s example, and since then many nota- 
bilities have contributed to the uplifting of 
the English music hall. Edyth Walker was 
last season’s most noteworthy recruit in 
London, brief as was her experience on 
account of her Continental engagements. 
That the variety stage in the great metrop- 
olis has ever had a magic allure for stars 
of the theatrical firmament, for such even 
as Bernhardt, Jane Hading and others of 
the really great, need not be retold. : 
Pianists, however, have seemed practi- 


cally immune hitherto from the temptation 
to offer their pianistic wares in so un- 
congenial an atmosphere. Is it significant as 
a sign of the times that one of recognized 
endowment and established repute is now 
playing to two audiences daily in the Lon- 
don Coliseum? The artist is Marie No- 
vello, known for her many recitals in Lon- 


tion, comes a passage illustrating the com- 
mand, “Full steam ahead for home,” while 
the final page proclaims “the triumph of the 
ship’s maiden trip and the joy of the crew 
at being in England again.” 

Now that a musical “Dreadnought” has 
been launched in England, it clearly re- 
mains only for a German composer to 
follow suit, as the London Daily Telegraph 
points out: “The two works might con- 
veniently be performed at the same con- 
cert.” 

*x* * * 


HE directors of the Paris Opéra, MM. 
Messager and Broussan, will introduce 
another new tenor toward the end of the 
season. This time it will not be a wealthy 
manufacturer from Chili, but a Pole, who 
had begun to make a name for himself as 
a member of the faculty of natural sciences 
at the University of Lemberg before he 
allowed himself to be persuaded to make 

















James Thibaud, the Belgian Violinist, and Louis Persinger, the American Violinist, 
Who Will Make a Tour in This Country 





don and the English provinces. Obviously 
her task is infinitely more difficult than that 
of the singer courting favor from the same 
kind of audience, but it would seem that 
her experiment has met with a compensa- 
tory degree of success. Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Fantasy” is her principal number. At the 
same time it is a deplorable development 
that pianists should be driven to the vaude- 
ville stage, as such a step, with the peculiar 
difficulties in getting the finer phases of 
pianistic art over the footlights in a variety 
program must tend to coarsen the player’s 
style and touch. 
‘ + ” * 


HE latest British contribution to the 
“program music” of the day is from 
the pen of Bruce Steane and is unim- 
peachably true to. its classification. Mr. 
Steane, who has composed extensively for 
the church, has written a symphony descrip- 
tive of life on a modern battleship and 
has, indeed, given it the title of “Dread- 
nought.” 

The new work, which owes its first per- 
formance to Dan Godfrey, and his band 
at Bournemouth, is divided into four move- 
ments, respectively labeled thus: (1) 
The Launch of the Dreadnaught; (2) In 
the Breeze; (3) The Calm, Leading to the 
Storm; (4) Prayer—Full Steam Ahead— 
In England Again. The great ship herself 
is typified by a leit-motif of a chromatic 
character, suggestive of “the perfect sym- 
metry and strength of her form from tur- 
ret to water-line.” In the second move- 
ment life on the ocean leviathan is de- 
picted in full swing; the character of the 
third is sufficiently indicated by the “label 
attached to it.” 

“The final movement,” it is stated, “is 
ushered in by a prayer, through the solemn 
strains of which are heard the wailing cries 
of the seagulls.” Then, after a fugal sec- 


his voice the object of his special attention. 
When the Austrian Government was in- 
formed of his vocal endowment it granted 
him a pension to enable him to devote him- 
self exclusively to his vocal studies. These 
he has pursued in Paris and the time is now 
considered ripe to arrange a début for him. 
His name is Mayerski. 

Many are the débuts made at the Opéra 
first and last, but few are the new singers 
that establish any special claim to serious 
attention. A young mezzo-soprano named 
Calvet, one of last Summer’s laureates at 
the Conservatoire, has just made a first 
appearance, however, that gives more prom- 
ise for the future than have most of the 
other beginners of late years. Her début 
role was Amneris. She was recently award- 
ed the coveted Osiris prize of $1,000, com- 
peted for by Conservatoire laureates. 

Marie Delna, whose limited répertoire 
militated against her chances for permanent 
success at the Metropolitan, will remain at 
the Opéra Comique, the scene of her first 
triumphs, practically all season, as her en- 
gagement there has seven months to run. 
Besides creating the leading rdle in Laz- 
zari’s “La Lépreuse,” for which she was 
specially engaged, and reappearing in “Or- 
feo,” she will create also the contralto rdle 
in Trépard’s “Celeste Prudhomme” and 
participate in a revival of “Le Roi d’Ys.” 

Reynaldo Hahn, commended by his Mo- 
zartean sympathies, has been directing the 
rehearsals of the Opéra Comique’s revival 
of “Don Giovanni,’ as newly adapted by 
Paul Ferrier. Maurice Renaud’s name part 
is allotted to the versatile Jean Périer. The 
Leporello, otherwise Felix Vieuille, is also 
known here from a season’s connection with 
the Manhattan. The women’s roles are 
taken by Marguerite Carré as Zerlina, 
Marthe Chenal as Donna Anna and Gene- 
viéve Vix as Donna Elvira. 


At the Théatre Lyrique de la Gaité Mas- 
senet’s “Don Quixote” has reached its sixty- 
fifth performance and with that record it 
must now rest content until the return from 
Boston of Vanni Marcoux, who personates 
the Cervantes hero. 


* * * 


BEFORE the close of the late Covent 

Garden season Mischa Elman was 
drafted into service to play violin solos 
in the Russian ballet performances. But 
this, as J. M. Glover remarks in London 
Opinion, is rather a reversion to type than 
a red-hot novelty. “Virtuosoism in the 
opera orchestra has not been a recent habit; 
but in the old days many a since-celebrated 
concert artist first gained fame and fortune 
in ‘obbligato-ing.’” 

One of these, it is recalled, was “Pag 
Levey,” otherwise Dick Levey, of Dublin, 
announced on the billboards as “Paganini 
Redivivus”—a_ really marvelous  instru- 
mentalist, who used to annoy Sir Michael 
Costa by cutting three strings of his in- 
strument and playing an entire work on 
the remaining fourth. The latter end of 
this singular individual was identified with 
the music halls, where he did a weird musi- 
cal “turn” under some such name as the 
“Demon Fiddler” or the ‘“Mephistophelian 
Musician.” 

Apropos of the fact that the encore sys- 
tem of other times has dwindled Mr. Glover 
notes that there is now no need for the 
methods of the concert impresario who 
once printed this notice conspicuously on 
his programs: “Please Don’t Encore Sims 
Reeves or I Shall Be Ruined.” The ex- 
planation is, that Sims Reeves charged a 
certain sum for every song he contributed 
to a program and, in addition, $250 for 
every encore. 

In the same column of London Opinion 
a correspondent makes a plea for the bring- 
ing up to date of the titles of familiar old 
songs. As an instance he cites Haydn’s 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind Mv Hair,” for 
which he suggests as an aptly modern ver- 
sion, “My Mother Bids Me Buy My Hair.” 


* ok x 
AUTOGRAPHS belonging to the Mos- 
cheles collection brought good prices 
at the sale held in Berlin the other day. 
Among the more interesting manuscripts 
fragments of the “Missa solemnis,” the 
Thirty-three Variations on a Theme by 
Diabelli and other Beethoven autographs 
together brought $3,240; a Haydn scena 


sold for $775; an andante from a Haydn 


symphony, $750; an Egyptian inscription 
copied in Beethoven's handwriting, $1,152; 
autographs of Schubert, Schumann, Chopin 
and Mendelssohn, from $112 to $760, ac- 
cording to their size and state of preserva- 
tion. Letters written by Wagner were sold 
at various prices, from $100 to $200, ac- 
cording to their contents, and a letter writ- 
ten to Wagner by Ludwig II of Bavaria 
brought $73. 

A series of letters from Beethoven to 
Charles Neate realized $695 at Sotheby’s, 
London, about the same time. The one that 
brought the highest figure, $160, reads: 

“Ries tells me you wish to have three 
quartets from me, and I now write to beg 
you will let me know about what time they 
are to be ready, as I am fully satisfied with 
your offer of one hundred guineas for them. 

Should my health improve I mean 
to visit England in 1824. I should 
be delighted to write for the Philharmonic 
Society, to see the country and all its dis- 
tinguished artists, and as to mv pecuniary 
circumstances, they, too, might be materially 
benefited by this visit, as I feel that I shall 
never make anything in Germany.” 

At another sale in London a letter writ- 
ten in 1852 by Richard Wagner to Schindel- 
meisser, of Zurich, thanking him most 
heartily for his “unglaublicher conducting” 
and pains to achieve an excellent perfor- 
mance which made “Tannhauser” possible, 
was sold for $100. 

* * + 


FROM Java come repeating echoes of the 

favorable impression a young Canadian 
contralto has been making on her extended 
tour of that part of the world. Eva Gau- 
thier, who has annexed a Dutch name since 
starting out on her round-the-earth trip and 
is now Mme. Gauthier-Moote, has just given 


[Continued on next page] 
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her third concert in the Javanese city of 
Batavia. The larger cities of the Dutch In- 
dies will have due opportunity to hear her 
and then she will go to. the Philippines, 
thence on to Australia and New Zealand. 

Mme. Moote is not the onlv member of 
the French-Canadian family of Gauthier 
settled in Ottawa who is addicted to sing- 
ing. Juliette, the second daughter, is study- 
ing in Florence, a pupil of Lombardi, and 
looking forward to a debut in opera a year 
hence, in either “Don Giovanni” or “La 
Gioconda.” Her first love was the violin. 
In her career as a sineer she will never re- 
gret having fiddled for two or three years 
in Jeno Hubay’s studio in Budapest before 
devoting her energies seriously to the cul- 
tivation of her voice. 

x * x 


LEARLY it is a good and wise thing 
to be born a Viennese musician in these 
days, says a London observer of the oper- 
etta world. Leo Fall, of “Dollar Princess” 
fame, has had a little vest-pocket edition of 
an operetta running at the London Coli- 
seum for some time and as a result of its 
success—it is called “Darby and Joan” and 
its main theme is the inevitable, albeit a 
typically haunting Viennese waltz—he was 
commissioned by Sir Edward Moss to write 
a work of similar dimensions for the Hippo- 
drome. The novelty has already been pro- 
dvced under the title of “The Eternal 
Waltz.” ‘It contains only eight numbers 
and as it is authoritatively stated that $10,- 
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000 was the sum paid for the score, the 
composer received $1,250 for each. 

Franz Léhar is said to have reaped a 
golden harvest of $2,500,000 from his 
Viennese waltz tunes since “The’ Merry 
Widow” tripped across the operetta hori- 
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The Way of Toscanini 

Arturo Toscanini never conducts a per- 
formance until it is perfect in detail. A 
few years ago he was engaged for a sym- 
phony concert at Turin. The rehearsal 
took place on the afternoon of the concert. 
Toscanini had not directed ten bars of the 
rehearsal before he discovered that the or- 
chestra was hopeless. He demanded from 
the impresario that the concert be post- 
poned to give time for adequate prepara- 
tion. The impresario refused. “I never 
cancel a concert I have announced,” he said. 
“Come what may, the doors will open at 8 
to-night.” Toscanini put down his baton 
and went home. At 8 o'clock he went to 
bed. 

The manager came rushing round a little 
after 8, and to his horror found Toscanini, 
whom he thought he had _ bluffed, fast 
asleep. No argument could shake the con- 


ductor. “What am I to say to the audi- 
ence?” said the manager. “Tell them [| 
have gone to bed,’ said Toscanini, “and 
tell them to go to bed, too.” This was in 
effect the very thing the impresario had to 
do.—New York Telegraph. 





Feeing the Composer 
{H. E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune. | 


It is scarcely worth while to comment on 
the folly of the course which asks a fee 
from a singer for singing a song or an 
instrumentalist for playing a short solo. 
In these cases composer and publisher re- 
ceive their reward from the sale of the 
music, and this sale depends almost wholly 
upon the publicity given by performance. 
So well is this principle understood that 
the custom prevailed for decades in Eng- 
land of paying a fee to the singer every 
time that a song in which the publisher 
felt a special interest was sung. A more 
common practice is for publishers to under- 
take the printing of works of magnitude 
for which a small sale is a foregone con- 
clusion on condition that a popular com- 
poser will give him publisher’s rights in 
songs and short pieces the profits on which 
shall possibly cover the losses on the larger 
works. 





Emil Sauer, the pianist, is making-a 
tour of Finland and Russia. 
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IME was when European music seemed 
to the Japanese as ridiculous and cha- 

otic as theirs did to us. But either they are 
quicker than we are in learning to like a 


foreign art, or else our music really is fitter’ 


to survive. In any case, says the New 
York Evening Post, Japan, while still hold- 
ing on to its own, has shown remarkable 
powers of assimilation in the case of our 
music. The program of an orchestral and 
choral concert at the Tokio Academy of 
Music last Winter included Brahms’s Ger- 
man Requiem, Rubinstein’s D Minor Con- 
certo, Bizet’s first “L’Arlésienne” suite, an 
aria from Bruch’s “Odysseus,” two Brahms 
choruses for female voices, and Weber’s 
“Oberon” overture. The conductor and the 
pianist were foreigners; the rest was done 
by native singers and players, among whom 
are some of national fame. 

An interesting glimpse of the present con 
dition of music in Japan is given by Robert 
P. Porter in his volume, “The Full Recog- 
nition of Japan,” just issued in England by 
the Oxford Press. More than 1,200 years 
ago the government established a bureau of 
music for the purpose of maintaining sing- 
ers, dancers, and flautists, to take part in 
court festivals and Buddhist services. In 
feudal times the Shinto temple-dancers and 
the Buddhist performers in No plays used 
the best music as a means of emotional 
interpretation of religion. There were Em- 
perors who practised music as cleverly as 
professionals. Noble families were en 
trusted with the monopoly of directing per- 
formances and special kinds of music be- 
came hereditary secrets. When feudal pre- 
rogatives were abolished, some forty years 
ago, the court music was in danger of dying 
by disuse, and it. only survived on cere- 
monial occasions of religious character un- 
til by gradual and cautious innovation it 
was mixed with Western alloy. 

Besides this ancient and classical art there 
was also a popular style concerning which 
Mr. Izawa has written in a report of the 
education department in language that 
makes one fancy him an American censor 


_writine about ragtime and Broadway mu 


sical comedies 

‘The popular music of Japan has re 
mained for many centuries in the hands of 
the lowest and most ignorant classes of so- 
ciety. It did not advance moral or physical 
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cuiture, but was altogether immoral in tone. 
It is against the moral and social welfare 
of the community. It is against the prog- 
ress of the education of society. It is 
against the introduction of good music into 
the country. But, unfortunately, all chil- 
dren are taught this kind of music, even 
though they are not sent to school; and it 
is not uncommon for people to refuse to 
listen to good music, but to prefer such 
shameful music as that under considera- 
tion.” 

The War Department was the first boldly 
to accept foreign music. At first an Eng- 
lish bandmaster was engaged. Ten years 
later members of the military band were 
sent to Paris to study, and in 1883 a naval 
bandmaster brought German thoroughness 
to the task of instruction. Thenceforth 
progress in various fields of music was 
rapid, with results culminating in the pro- 
gram printed above. ‘The Japanese Gov- 
ernment,” in the concluding words of Mr. 
Porter, “shows its usual far-sighted wis- 
dom by accepting the best of both worlds.” 

When Sullivan wrote “The Mikado” and 
Puccini his “Madama Butterfly” they in- 
troduced a few Japanese melodies. But they 
did not go nearly as far as they should 
have done in the painting of local color by 
the use of the quaint tunes—some of them 
very pretty—and the exotic instrumental 
tints abounding in the Mikado’s Empire. 


EFFECT OF ENTR’ ACTE MUSIC 


Poorly Selected, It Destroys Impression 
of Play, Says Kronold 


“Composers and musicians, players and 
actors are not made, but created by the 
will of God for the purpose of bringing 
before the world the fact that music and 
drama are institutions for the elevation of 
mankind and not entirely for the entertain- 
ment of the people,” said Hans Kronold, 
the ’cellist, in an address before the The- 
ater Club in New York last week. “The 
actors, authors, musicians and composers 
who work on this principle shall reach the 
last step on the ladder to fame.” 

Mr. Kronold’s theme was music in con- 
nection with acting. “There is a lot of 
music carried into the theater during a play 
that has no result but a destruction of the 
finest points of the play. It takes a mu- 
sician of intellect to decide upon the entr’- 
acte -music. I have seldom enjoyed a play 
without losing its impressions through the 
introduction of wrong music. During the 
last ten days I have witnessed four plays, 
two of which were totally destroyed by the 
absence of proper music.” 





Marianne Alfermann in Berlin Opera 


BERLIN, Dec. 11.—During the last week 
the coloratura soprano, Marianne Alfer- 
mann, sang at three guest performances as 
the Oueen in “Les Huguenots,” Gilda in 
“Rigoletto” and Violetta in “Traviata” be- 
fore full houses at the Royal Opera. Frau- 
lein Alfermann was formerly a pupil of 
Lamperti until the time of his death, when 
she continued her studies with Maestro 
Moratti, with whom she remained until she 
was engaged for the opera in Mainz. Her 
success as coloratura soprano in this latter 
citv attracted general attention and has re- 
sulted in bringing her before the Berlin 
public. Another successful pupil of Lam- 
perti and Moratti is Mrs. Electra Parks- 
Brownrigg, who has signed a contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for 1912. 
Mrs. Brownrigg made a very successful 
début in Italy and later appeared in Russia. 


i F. J. 





“Musical America” Portrayed in “Book 
Party” Program 


PRovIDENCE, Jan. 1.—In a series of liv 
ing pictures at a home afternoon ‘Book 
Party” program by the Rhode Island Wo- 
men’s Club recently, in which the members 
portrayed various books and magazines, 
Mrs. Frank G. Hall impersonated Musica. 
AMERICA, and attracted considerable atten- 
tion through her clever portrayal. Follow 
ing this program, Mrs. Hall and Olive Rus- 
sell sang several songs in a pleasing man- 
ner, and Mrs. Alonzo Flint and Miss Mc- 
Causland furnished the instrumental music 
for the afternoon. 





Siegfried Waener has accepted an invi- 
tation to conduct two symphony concerts 
in Rome. 
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BERLIN’S THIRD OPERA HOUSE OPENS 


“Merry Wives of Windsor” Inaugural Attraction of Kurfursten 
Oper—Success of Louis Persinger, American Violinist—-Appear- 
ances of Elman and Mme. Carreno 


Bureau of Musical America, _ 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
December 11, 1911. 


H: AS Berlin need of a third opera house? 

Judging by the attendance at the 
opening night of the Kurfursten Oper last 
Friday—no. And still we are to have 
a fourth, the Charlottenburg Opera, before 
long. But as to the Kurftrsten Oper, it is 
perhaps not fair to consider the scarcely 
more than half-full house at the opening 
as an index of its future popularity. When 
the prices for this event were raised to 
exorbitant heights, as on Friday, it was 
but natural that the general public should 
prefer to await a repetition to satisfy its 
curiosity. 

Director Maximilian Moris, whom we 
had already learned to appreciate as a 
stage manager under Director Gregor, Js 
undoubtedly a clever man, possessed of 
many excellent ideas and with a strong 
desire to improve existing operatic stz aging. 
However, he is on the w rong track, if the 
performance of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” is to be considered a char- 
acteristic illustration of his management. 
Mr. Moris is striving for a more intimate 
relation between the figures on the stage 
and the orchestral music, but he incurs the 
danger of producing a ridiculous effect 
where a_ naturalistic impression was in- 
tended. When the artists are led to shake 
soiled linen or hop, skip and jump in time 
to music, the spectator’s imagination is dis- 
pelled and replaced by his sense of humor. 
An opera. so delightfully humorous and 
graceful as Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” requires no personal improve- 
ment on the part of the stage manger to be 
effective. Produce this jewel among comic 
operas, musically and with regard to 
eitective staging, as simply and conscien 
tiously as possible, and tne inherent beau 
ties will be revealed to the best advantage 

The ensemble of artists which Director 
Moris has engaged can only in part satisfy 
the demands of a cosmopolitan city. The 
many Russian names in the cast have in- 
duced the Berlin public to give this new 
institution the nickname of “Opera of the 
Czar.” Sergi \\arjagin, in the principal 
role of Falstaff showed himself the pos 
sessor of a basso profundo of oo it range 
His voice is still in great need of cultiva 
tion, however, and his Genaen eneuncia 
tion, for the present, is too Russian by far 
Regarding his impersonation of the old 
reprobate, he made a clown of the figure, 
devoid of that suggestion of chivalry and 
humorous cunning with which J/alstaff is 
usually equipped. 

The two scheming wives were vocally 
not conspicuously above the average. In 
the orchestra’s performance under Kapell 
meister Semar Meyrowitz, | missed the 
requisite buoyancy and _ coloring. The 
newly elaborated recitatives by Otto Neitzel 
evinced more science than inspiration. 

In the Philharmonie, Thursday evening, 
Richard Metzdorff produced his own com 
positions, with the assistance of the aug 
mented Philharmonic Orchestra, the Sym- 
phonic Choral Society and Conductor 
Willy Stark. 

In the Bechstein Hall, on Saturday, Nina 
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Jacques-Dalcroze, the ever-welcome concert 
soprano, sang a program of [rench and 
German songs. She possesses an artistic 
taste and temperament which fascinate even 
where critical disagreement is called forth. 
Neither the singer’s tone production nor 
her breath control seemed satisfactory on 
this evening, yet the personal note in each 
composition compelled interest. It was in- 
teresting to discern the improvement in 
Mme. Dalcroze’s style when she sang songs 
in her mother tongue, 7. e., French. The 
concert giver was artistically accompanied 
on the piano by her husband. 
Reception by Jonas 


Many well-known personages were in 
evidence at the reception of Alberto Jonas, 
the Spanish-American pianist and teacher, 
on Sunday. The crush was great, but faces 
like those of Dr. Paul Ertel, of the Lokal 
Anseiger; Mr. Hein, of the American; 
Louis Persinger, the American violinist: 
Wynni Pyle, the pianist, and others, were 
distinguishable. 

The third symphony concert of the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra, under Siegmund von Haus- 
segger, in the Bluthner Hall, proved to be 
the most effective of this season. The so- 
loist was Henri Marteau, who was in one 
of his best moods, for he played the violin 
Concerto in E Minor of Mendelssohn as it 
rarely has been played. In the last move- 
ment he evinced a temperament and aban- 
donment of which we had not deemed him 
capable. The applause rose to enthusi- 
astic heights, part of it unquestionably be- 
ing for the conductor. 

The evening’s interest was centered on 
two novelties: a suite, “The Island Fisher,” 
by Pierre Maurice, and a Dance RKhapsodie 
of Frederick Delius. Both had a decided 
success and that justly. The “Island fish 
er’ is a plastic composition in four move 
ments, with an instrumentation that 1s 


highly effective Color and atmospheric 
impressions are very cleverly distributed 
throughout the composition. The dance 


rhapsodi¢ has for its motive the Irish 
Jig, and im its” national characteristics 
and concise form, produces a really charm 
ing effect. The worth of the Bluthner Or 
chestra was fully manifested in the last 
number, the Brahms symphony, No. 3, in I 


American Violinist’s Recital 


\ stranger entering the Sing Academy 
on Monday evening would have remarked 
that an event of more than casual interest 
was about to take place, for the public 
which was crowding the place wore an ait 
of the highest expectation. The concert 
giver was the young American violinist, 
Louis Persinger, who lately has so rapidly 
come to the front. That the artist was an 
American might have .been inferred from 
the unusually large percentage of Amer- 
icans in the audience \t first, in the FE 
Minor Concerto of Nardini, Mr. Persinget 
played rather carefully, as though making 
sure of himself. But very quickly in the 
following numbers, the Praeludium and 
\llegro ot Pugnani-Kreisler and the Ga 
votte of Marchand-Press, the young artist 
rose above mere executive ability. And 
he warmed up to his work, so the audience, 
which continued to increase, became more 
and more warmly appreciative until at the 
end of the program Mr. Persinger was 
compelled to play a number of encores 
Mr. Persinger’s left hand technic is rarely 
reliable and his bowing and musical taste 
are beyond reproach. The rare gift of 
fasc.nating his hearers, frequently against 
their will, also seems to be developing. It 
was remarked that an unusually large num- 
ber of well-known musicians was to be 
seen in the audience. Some of these were 
Emil Paur, Professor Mich, Professor 
Press, Elsa Gregory and Eleanor Painter, 
the singers; Alberto Jonas, Eddy Brown, 
the artist's young confrére; Professor Fie- 
del, Dr. John Schlocker, Helen Teschner, 
Louis Bachner, Dr. Levin and a number 
of others 

On the same evening the highly talented 
young violinist, Emil Telmanyi, was heard 
in the Bechstein Hall before an almost half- 
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AMY HARE 


musical conception, that ordinary praise is 
insufficient to describe it. I can not re- 
frain from expressing the hope, however, 
that Elman, who is now at an impression- 
able age, will not allow the enthusiasm of 
many of his emotional hearers to lead him 
into pre-eminently considering the effect 
upon his hearers and ignoring the soul of 
a composition. 


empty house, | am sorry to say. This 
young man really deserves a large and 
appreciative attendance. He is a born artist 
and played, among other numbers, the 
Erkel-Vieuxtemps Variations on Hungarian 
melodies with a tonal beauty and depth of 
conception that enchanted those who were 
there to hear. 

As the hour had grown late we arrived 


at the Philharmonie in time to hear the That magnificent quartet organization, 
Dresden conductor, Ernst Von Schuch, con- the Bohemian String Quartet, was heard 
duct only the Beethoven Symphony in C in Beethoven Hall on Saturday and called 


Minor. This he did with precision and forth much jubilant and well-deserved ap- 
spirit. The house was sold out and the _ plause by its masterful rendition of the B 
famous kapellmeister was given an ova- Flat Major Quartet of Brahms. The assist- 
tion. The soloist of the evening was the ing soloist was none other than Teresa 
Carreno. It is a joyous fact that the great- 
est artists of our time should employ them- 
selves in the cause of chamber music. Mme. 
Carreno played the piano part of Sinding’s 
Piano Quintet not only with the complete 
mastery of her instrument that we have so 
often admired in her, but also with rare 
adaptability to the other instruments. The 
effect of absolute tonal unity in the 
Menuetto movement was not marred by a 
single attempt of virtuoso self-assertion. 
On the opening night of the Kurfursten 
Oper, when we were otherwise occupied, 





Pianist, Now Famous 
as Operatic Composer 











tess a young Australian pianist, Winifred Pur- 
¢ nell, made her début before the Berlin 
S , public. According to a number of critics 
\ phenomenal talent was here revealed. 


Some of the critics even speak of her as 
a genius, but others again refuse to ele- 
vate her above the ranks of a large class 
of talented young pianists heard in Berlin 
every season, 
New Weingartner Quintet 

\ new quintet by Felix Weingartner was 
played in the Sing Academy on Friday 
evening and had such a sensational suc- 
cess that the composer was called to the 
platform six or seven times. Weingartner’s 
presence in Berlin disregarded in a sense 
the decree of the courts which forbids him 
to appear in this city. Of course, Wein- 





A 
< 7 > gartner would have preferred to play the 
piano part of his composition himself, but 

. p ; ; the law in Prussia is inflexible, so the ban- 
Ferruccio Busoni, Caricatured for ished conductor had to content himself with 


“Musical America” by Emil Burkhard, — yeceiving the ovation of the admiring public 
of Berlin. Mr. Busoni Is Represented ax 4 composer. The quintet is written for 
Choosing the Bride for His New piano, violin, viola, ’cello and clarinet, and 
Opera, “Die Brautwahl” was dedicated to the clarinetist of the 
evening, Oscar Schubert. It consists of an 

violinist, Willy Burmester, who played introductory movement, Allegro ma_ non 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, as | am troppo, which by a short menuet passes on 
told, to perfection to the exquisite Adagio, after which the 
climax is led up to by a sparkling Allegro. 
\ wealth of melody and color is presented 
in this last creation—an opus 50—of Wein 


Appearance of Mischa Elman 


\s the violinist, Mischa Elman, has made 


good his promise as a boy artist, it is but vartner’s, and it is bound to become popular 
natural that his popularity should be in chamber music concerts. When _ the 
steadily increasing. The full house in the large audience began storming its applause 
large Bluthner Hall before which he played it became evident what sympathies Wein 
on Tuesday was, therefore, not in the least vartner has among the Berlin public. But 


surprising. Nor is the excessive enthusiasm unless the powers see ht to intercede W ein- 
which he awakens on the part of the audi gartner lovers here will have to wait for 
ence to be wondered at. for his tone is him until 1916, when his penalty expires. 


superbly beautiful and his musical taste Charpentier’s “¥ ouise” tee First West 


beyond reproach \t the same time, a . 

somewhat less exaggerated sentimentality ern Presentation 

would be preferable. His interpretation SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 23.—Charpentier’s 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in F might have “Louise,” the novelty on last week's bill of 
been improved by a more energetic and the Grazi Opera Company, was given its 
masterful conception and with less regard first Western presentation on Saturday 
for purely tonal effects, no matter how night. It is an opera of rare beauty and the 
sympathetic they may have been at work of the entire cast was pleasing. Mme 
more artistic. according to the writers Vallemont sang the title role. Mlle. Tar 
taste, was Elman’s rendition of the G_ ny’s dramatic ability was the marked fea 
Minor Concerto of Bruch and especially the ture of “Carmen,” sung earlier in the week 
two smaller pieces, the |lummel-Burmester Hler fall, after the stabbing of Don José, 
Waltz and “Liebeslied” of Sammartini-E] was such a realistic bit of acting that the 


man. Here the young virtuoso presented 
us with such beauty of tone and accuracy 
of technic, combined with such a convincing 


audience fairly gasped. Don José was well 
impersonated by M. Ferrier. “Rigoletto” 
had two hearings and “Hérodiade.” 
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Mr Dalmores sang 
and acted the part of 
Siegmund better than 
it has been done in 
Chicago during the 
last ten years. He 
was as little embar- 
rassed by the de- 
tached and unmelodic 
recitative as by the 
German _ consonants. 
His diction was as 
fine as his enuncia- 
tion was clear, with 
the result that the 
declamatory phrases 
of the first act were 
imbued with a dram- 
atic meaning that is 
usually obscured by 
the tenor’s ineffectual 
struggles with vocal 
difficulties. In one 
other respect did Mr. 
Dalmores shatter Ger- 
man traditions. He 
neglected to sing off 
the key, something 
no Wagnerian tenor 
has done for years.— 
Chicago Daily Trib- 
une. 








was very praiseworthy. 
Spring Song” was very beautiful. 
Ocean. 





Charles Dalmores 


Siegmund in “‘Die Walkure” 
Scores Big Success in Chicago 


His voice, acting, enunciation, musicianship 
praised highly by principal papers. 


































Charles Dalmores surprised in an agreeable manner through his German enunciation; it 
His singing also deserves praise; especially his voicing of the 
His impérsonation was remarkably good.—The Inter 











Mr. Dalmores, by 
his reading of the 


part of Siegmund, 
made it clear that the 
Chicago company 


would find it difficult 
indeed to discover a 
tenor who possesses, 
as he possesses, such 
an effective blending 
of brains, voice, mu- 
sicianship and insight 
into the meaning of a 
work. Many tenors 
have sung the music 
of Siegmund on the 
Auditorium stage; 
most of them have 
sung it more or less 
indifferently. Mr. Dal- 
mores knows how to 
use his voice, and his 
conception of Wag- 
ner’s art does not 
consist in yelling his 
music until only apo- 
plexy supervenes to 
end a painful strug- 
gle with the orches- 
tra.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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Se Dresdener Anzeiger, Nov., 1911.—"Flora Field, a young &3 
Ve American violinist from the school of Leopold Auer of St. Q? 
* Petersburg, was heard for the first time in Dresden. In her K3 
eS we became acquainted with an artist who, technically and g3 
SC musically, meets with the greatest requirements. She possesses \J 
+ a large and melodious tone and bows with a sureness, pre- 3 
+ cision and highly developed sense of rhythm unusual in one ¢' 

‘2 so young. [he young artist played Haendel’s sonata in E, 3 
+ Bruch’s D minor concerto and Sinding’s suite op. IO as «3 
4 principal numbers, revealing a style that awakened the greatest J 
* promises. It is very praiseworthy that Miss Field refrains 3 
+ from all virtuoso feats; this can only be of the greatest «3 
4 advantage for her future development.” ] 
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FAMOUS PIANIST HIS OWN TEACHER 








Wilhelm Bachaus’s Success Achieved Almost Wholly by Unaided 
Efforts—Beethoven vs. Chopin as Test for Pianist—-Where 
Piano Music is Best Appreciated 








T was not until the morning after he 


landed in New York last week that Wil- 
helm Bachaus, the German pianist, discov- 
ered that his maiden ocean trip had been 
a rough one. And at that he knew it only 
because the newspapers said so. Of course, 
he had noticed during the voyage that there 
were some big waves and now and then 
le was aware that the Olympic was rock- 
ing—but was. not this to be expected? 
llere and there on the liner sea-sick people 
were to be seen, but their torments ap- 
pealed to Mr. Bachaus only as one of the 
inevitable conventions of a sea voyage. Be- 
yond that it had all seemed the most nat- 


ural thing under the sun to him and so 
when the morning papers said otherwise 
le didn’t quite know whether he or they 
had been imagining vain things. 

Mr. Bachaus was still in communion 
with his newspapers when interrupted by a 
representative of Musical AMERICA at 
about eleven o’clock. He said that this was 
his first trip to America, that the weather 
was agreeable, that he l«xed New York— 
though he had not yet had a chance to go 
out for even a short walk—and that he was 
particularly impressed by the high build- 
ings—at the same time gazing wistfully out 
of the window at one altitudinous edifice 
across the street full seven stories in 
height. 

Mr. Bachaus is not imposing of stature, 
hut he has soulful-looking hair. In_ his 
physiognomy is something which bespeaks 
the virtuoso. His English is sufficiently 
fluent to carry him through a long sentence 
without pauses or stumblings. He likes to 
have a long, long time to think over his 
opinions before delivering them and is on 
the whole none too eager to vouchsafe in 
formation about himselt. He puffs furi- 
ously at a cigarette, seems to enjoy sitting 
on the ar ~s of chairs and says that when 
not at the .ano he likes to play cards, bil- 
liards or take a walk. 

So much for the impression created by a 
short visit. 

“Strange coincidence, is it not,” presently 
observed Mr. Bachaus, “that | should have 
crossed on the same steamer with Josef 
lLhévinne and then be heard here for the 
lirst time on the very same afternoon that 
he reappears? I am to play the ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto of Beethoven. The idea pleases 
ine exceedingly for to me Beethoven is one 
of the supreme tests of the pianist.- It may 
he that his music does not reveal the com- 


pleteness of his technic as unfailingly and 
comprehensively as Chopin, but its demands 
on the intellect and the emotions are great- 
er, for Beethoven is by far the more pro- 
found, broad and searching of the two. I 
should not say that the exactions of Chopin 





Wilhelm Bachaus, the German Pianist, 
Who Arrived in New York Last Week 
for First American Tour 


were emotional, but rather sentimental. 
And if | were obliged to devote an entire 
recital program to any one composer | 
should, as far as concerns my own indi- 
vidual preferences, devote it to Beethoven. 
| have often done so in Germany and also 
in England. In Germany, you know, the 
practice of consecrating an entire program 
to a single composer is very prevalent. And 
in this connection | recall that a number of 
years ago an all-Chopin recital was given 
in Leipsic and the critics complained loudly 
that such music was insufficiently serious 
in character.” 

Mr. Bachaus is to all intents and pur- 
poses self-taught. With the exception of 


a brief period of study under a little known 
Leipsic instructor and an even briefer one 
with Eugen d’Albert he has become what 
he is entirely through his own efforts. 

“When I left d’Albert I was sixteen years 
old,” he says. “Since then I have been un- 
der the tutelage of nobody but myself. It 
took hard and persistent work, and at one 
time I was on the point of giving up all 
together, discouraged as I was by the way 
{ had been received in Germany. Then I 
went to England. They liked my playing 
there so I plucked up courage again. | 
had at one time thought of giving myself up 
to composition. How happy I am that I 
did not! There is enough bad music in the 
world to-day without making matters. worse 
by adding to it. I have always admired 
such men as Hans Richter and Nikisch for 
not yielding to the temptations of creative 
work. They can do so much more good 
by interpreting the compositions of the 
great masters. 

“T found d’Albert a poor teacher. He 
was nervous, excitable and unsuccessful in 
expounding the elementary principles of the 
art of piano-playing. That, by the way, is 
the curious shortcoming with most great 
pianists who suddenly endeavor to fill the 
role of instructors. In their eagerness to 
get to the big things they seem to lose the 
faculty of making clear to the minds of 
their pupils the small. With study and cul- 
tivation this gift might possibly be acquired. 
I once did some teaching myself, but found 
that | could make no headway for the very 
reason that I failed to lay sufficient insist- 
ence on details. The virtuoso generally has 
these so thoroughly at his command that the 
manner and the necessity of properly im- 
parting them does not strike him unless he 
has undergone special training in doing so. 
[ was quite at a loss to answer such ques- 
tions as how to hold the hands while at the 
keyboard and similar points. They were 
second nature to me, and | had never taken 
the trouble to observe the process analyti- 
cally with a view to explaining the manner 
of its functioning. 

“T have found that the greitest appreci 
ation of pianists and piano music to-day 
and the most discriminating audiences are 
in Vienna. Why this should be I cannot 
say. And the country which, it would seem, 
turns out the greatest pianists is Poland. 
I'nglish audiences are enthusiastic and it is 
a pleasure to play for them, though it must 
he confessed that they are not of the most 
discriminating. Their greatest applause is 
often bestowed on music and on perfor- 
imances that are not deserving of it.” 

H. F. P 


Tetrazzini Re-engaged for Next Season 
at Boston Opera 


Boston, Dec. 26—The Boston Opera 
Company announced to-day that at, the con- 
clusion of the performance of “Mignon” 
last Saturday afternoon Mme. Luisa Tet 
razzini had signed a contract to sing in 
Boston again next season 
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Edith de Lys, the American Soprano, 
Who Appeared Recently with success 
in Concert in Wiesbaden 


BERLIN, Dec. 20.—The American singer 
Edith de Lys, who has lately been attract- 
ing attention in opera in London and Brus- 
sels, has now begun devoting herself also 
to concert singing. In Wiesbaden, where 
she appeared in concert, the critics speak 
of her in the most favorable terms. Men- 
tion is made of her exquisite stage pres- 
ence. Her rendition of Ponchielli’s “Gio- 
conda” aria and an aria from “Aida” is de- 
scribed as in the best Italian style. Her 
tone production is spoken of as precise and 
calculated to bring out all possible vocal 
effects. In conclusion, the critics say that 
in her particular sphere, i.e, the inter- 
pretation of modern Italian vocal music, 
Miss de Lys is at the summit. cA FF. 3: 





Mme. Alda Hostess at Luncheon 


l'rances Alda (Mme. Gatti-Casazza) was 
lhostess at a luncheon at the Hotel Knicker- 
hocker, New York, on December 29. 
\mong the guests were Baron and Bar 
oness de Meyer, Fannie N. Cottenet, Raw 
lins Cottenet, Cosmo Gordon Lennox, 
Mrs. Beverley Robinson, Mrs. C. H. Dit 
son, J. S. Bach and Morris Bagby. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICAN SINGING 


Our Women Have plsameed “Markedly, Says Shakespeare, the 
English Teacher, But Our Male Singers Shout Too Much- 
Better Music in the Theaters 











first visited America, and in his successive 
visits he has been able to note its advance 
Dvorak, studying with Sterndale Bennett in artistic as well as material things. | 
and Lamperti, calling on Brahms, chatting asked him to make a comparison the othe 
with Gounod and Saint-Saéns, talking art «day with this result: 

with “Jimmie” Whistler, John Sargent and “I have noticed, on this trip, that there 
Burne-Jones, hobnobbing with Sir Henry is a marked improvement in musical mat 
Irving and Beerbonm Tree—it is doubtful — ters generally, and especially in singing. 
Your women are singing much better than 


L°s ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 1.—Dining 
with Liszt, singing with Rubinstein and 





if ahy American could duplicate such an 

experience. formerly—but I cannot say so much for 
But after sufficient intimacy with Will- the men. Your men force the voice too 

iat) Shakespeare, such reminiscences come much—copying, perhaps, the operatic shout- 


ers, of whom Caruso is chief. If you don't 
believe it listen to the phonographs and 
memories of this great Englishman, for he compare the men with the women. The 
is not of the sort to “slop over” on small former strain after high notes and end 
acquaintance. But how enjoyable it is to their climaxes with a grunt, quite dis- 
be brought into even second-hand touch gruntling to the listener, by the way. | 
with these notables and many others, at heard a glorious exception, the other day, 
this far distance of longitude,and time! in the singing of David Bispham, who, 1t 

Mr. Shakespeare has been spending the seems to me, Is singing better than ever. 
last three months in Los Angeles. He took Lispham’s recital was a great singing les 


to the surface. But one must apply just the 
right sort of persuasion to bring out these 


a house and has entertained a number ot son. The observant pupil could have got 
his intimate friends with the most cordial ten as much out of it as he ordinarily 


hospitality. It is fourteen years since he would in a year of study. But how many 
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pupils go to these recitals to analyze what 
they hear and apply the results to their 
own study? 

Better Theater Music 

‘Another place I notice decided im- 
provement is in the music of the theater 
orchestras. Here in your city 1 have lis- 
iened with pleasure to two or three of your 
orchestras—of course the number of play- 
ers is insufficient to do the score justice; 
there may be but three or four string 
players to twice the number of brass and 
wood-winds and drums—but | understand 
that is the fault of the managers and not 
of the leaders. ; 

“What impressed me is the striving of 
the directors of these orchestras to improve 
the grade of their selections. One may 
eo to an ordinary play and hear Mozart, 
l)vorak, Tschaikowsky, Wagner and Mas- 
senet from the orchestra—and carefully 
played, mind you. 

“And this must mean that your people 
want to hear these things, or the orchestras 
couldn’t keep on playing them. And I have 
noticed a similar tendency in your café 
orchestras. The other night I visited a 
new sort of café—that is, new to me—a 
place where each person was his own 
waiter, don’t you know, jolly fun, isn’t it? 
But I don’t think those things would take 
well in London But the little orchestra 
played beautifully and first thing I knew it 
was playing a piece by one of my old 
players in the orchestra of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music—I directed that band for 
live years, you know. His name on the 
music is Edward German, but’—here Mr. 
Shakespeare’s voice fell to a confidential 
whisper—"his real name is J-o-n-e-s! 
A Lesson from the Actor 

“Tl went back on the stage to see one of 
the actors the other night and you may be 
lieve he was surprised to see me, ‘way out 
here. It was my old friend Forbes Rob 
ertson; did you hear him? What a beauti 
ful enunciation he has. Why is it that the 
singers should shout when the actors do 
not find it necessary to rant? ltlow beau 
liful was that clear, calm tone of Robert- 
son's! \Vhy should not the singers strive 
for beauty, clarity, distinct enunciation, just 
as much as the actors 

“Yes, | am starting back to London next 
week 1 wall spend some months on the 
way, going to Toronto to see my _ son, 
who is teaching there, and [ have an invita 
tion to spend two months or more in Wash 
ington with Sidney Lloyd Wrightson, who, 
| understand, is well known to your mu- 
sical people here | carry with me many 
happy memories of the delightful people 
| have met here and already look forward 
to the day when | can return to Los An 
veles. W. FRANCIS GATES. 


SCHELLING’S SUCCESS ABROAD 


American Pianist Plays at Liszt Festi- 
vai ir, Germany 


FRANKFORT, GERMANY, Dec. 25.—One of 
the conspicuous successes attained at the 
recent Liszt Festival held in Frankfort was 
that of the American pianist, Ernest Schell- 
ing, who has been playing through Europe 
during the past year. After his triumph 
in that music center this young artist also 
was engaged to play at the Heidelberg 
Liszt Festival with the distinguished com- 
poser and conductor, Richard Strauss. 

In consequence of his ability to please 
both critics and audiences Schelling was en- 
gaged by the concert impresario, Fengel- 
berg, to tour through Holland, and here 
the technical facility and artistic finish of 
the American caused receptions equal in 
character to those bestowed by the musical 
public of England and other continental 
countries. 

The demand for the services of this 
vifted pianist in his own country, however, 
are now causing him to consider returning 
here for a tour of the Unted States and 
Canada. It is not unlikely that he will be 
heard here during the musical season of 
1912-13 if arrangements can be made to 
that end. 





Harold Bauer Has Faith in Player- 
Pianos and Phonographs 


Harold Bauer, the pianist, is a great be- 
liever in the “missionary” value of mechan- 
ical player-pianos. “The greater their 
sale,” he declared in a recent interview, “the 
greater will be the demand for tickets at 
the recital hall. I have people whose mu- 
sical sense was bounded on the North and 
West by Sousa’s marches and on the South 
and East by ragtime, who brought player- 
pianos into their homes, and after a while, 
just for the fun of the thing, thought 
they'd get some real music. First thing 
they knew they liked the genuine article 
and bought more and more of the records. 
The same thing is true of the phonographic 
machines which record selections from the 
operas. These things are doing more to 
popularize good music and create an in- 
creasing audience than any single force in 
the world to-day—and of course people do 
care more for music to-dav than at any 
other time in the world’s history.” 


I‘lvira de Hidalgo, the little Spanish colo- 
ratura soprano, who was permitted to make 
a premature début at the Metropolitan be 
fore Director Gatti-Casazza knew his 
\merican public, has been singing at the 
(‘ostanzi in Rome 
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Audiences and Critics 





SUCCESS NOT A QUESTION OF RACE 


American Stands Same Chance in Europe as Artist of Any Other 
Nation, Says Charles W. Clark—Attitude of the Singer Towards 








**RIRST of all I should say that art 
knows no nationality and that an 
artist should be known by his art rather 
than by his racial origin,” said Charles 
W. Clark, the famous American baritone, 
who arrived in New York from Paris on 
Wednesday of last week. The subject un- 
der consideration the opportunities 
offered an American singer in Europe. 

“Tf an artist knows the language of the 
country in which he is singing he will be 
accepted with open arms in any country 
artistic people, but, of course, he 
must remain there long enough to under- 
stand the countrv’s particular conditions 
and requirements. I believe that an art- 
ist thoroughly equipped will be received 
with equal enthusiasm regardless of the 
country from which he comes, and there- 
fore, in my opinion, an American artist 
stands the same chance in Europe as any 
other artist. Personally, I find it a pleas- 
ure to sing to any audience. 

“T have often been asked what audi- 
ences I prefer to sing to. That is a hard 
question to answer. Every people has its 
own way of showing enthusiasm. It has, 
naturally, seemed to me that in the south- 
ern part of France and in Italy the people 
are more demonstrative in their apprecia- 
tion than they are, say, in England; but 
whether that means that they are actually 
more appreciative I cannot tell. Often 
one feels the strength of a great apprecia- 
tion when there is little demonstration. 
Thus in England one feels appreciation 
through the loyalty of the audience. In 
large cities like London, Paris, New York, 
Berlin and Chicago one’s audiences are 
necessarily cosmopolitan, so that much the 
same sort and amount of demonstration 
may be expected. In the provinces one 
gets a truer idea of the appreciation of 
tHe respective countries. 
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“Frequently I have heard artists declare 
that they don’t care anything about ap- 
plause, also that they ‘never read the 
criticisms—oh, no!’ For my own part | 








—Photo Copyright Barratt, London. 
Charles W. Clark, the American Bari- 
tone, Who Has Just Returned from a 
European Tour 


don’t by any means scorn applause, and 
certainly 1 read what the critics write 
about me, if only because I generally find 
that I can learn something by reading the 
criticisms, and sometimes learn a good 
deal. So I read all criticisms—good, bad 
and indifferent. 

“IT believe that enthusiasm is necessary 
for the success of anything; and as en- 
thusiasm is contagious, I consider that 
every artist is helped by an enthusiastic 
audience. To the people who speak many 
languages one language is, of course, the 
same as another, but the general public ap- 
preciates more a song sung in its own lan- 
guage. I noticed this particularly when I 
sang in Marseilles the other day. I had 
sung Wotan’s Farewell in German; on my 
second appearance on the program I was 
to sing a group of six songs with piano. 
By special request I sang two Schumann 
songs in German. They went all right, but 
when I sang my third song, which was in 


French, the audience at once burst into ap- 
plause which really was like a mingling of 
surprise and joy when a mystery box is 
opened and one recognizes an almost for- 
gotten treasure.” 

Mr. Clark gave his first recital in New 
York January 3 at the Music School Set- 
tlement. He is to make a long concert tour. 


D. B. 





MONTGOMERY’S MUSIC WAVE 





Two English Grand Opera Companies 
Give Southern City a Treat 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 22.—This city 
has just had a wave of music which is well 
worth making note of. First came “The 
Bohemian Girl,” by the Aborn Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Joseph Nicol. 
The opera was beautifully staged and sung 
and all of the voices were satisfying. The 
next musical appetizer was a piano recital 
by Anthony Stankowitch, director and 
teacher of piano at the Alabama Women’s 
College, whose program was varied and 
artistic. Especially notable were two num- 
bers by MacDowell and a group of six 
compositions by Grieg. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” by the 
Savage English Grand Opera Company was 
another treat. Minnie was sung by Mme. 
Irma Dalossy, Johnson by Umberto Sac- 
cheti, Rance by William Beck and Wowkle 
by Edmee De Dreux. There was some dis- 
appointment because Ellison Van Hoose, 
who has many friends and admirers here, 
did not sing the tenor role. 

Another recent event was the singing of 
the Thirteenth Psalm, Liszt, by a chorus 
of fortv voices, accompanied by an orches- 
tra of fifteen pieces, and pipe organ, under 
the direction of Wilhelm Nordin, of the 
faculty of the Alabama Women’s College, 
and John Proctor Mills. William Bauer 
was the organist; Roland Ratcliff was the 
tenor soloist, and Mrs. Howard Seay sang 
two soprano solos with deep feeling. 


J. P.M 





Thuel Burnham’s Paris Musicale 


Paris, Dec. 21.—Thuel Burnham, the fa- 
mous American pianist, gave a musicale at 
his studio Sunday last, at which were pres- 
ent among others: Princesse de Bourbon, 
Princesse Eristoff, General and Mrs. Wood- 
ford, Miss Woodford, Mr. and Mrs. de 
Hainaut-Amand, Mr. and Mrs. McArthur, 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerville Story, Mme. Ber- 
thelot de la Boileverie, Mme. de Sales, the 
noted American singing teacher; Mme. 
Hayman, the sculptress, and Miss Prosser, 
the American singer. The program com- 
prised selections from Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, William Mason, Seebach and Mac- 
Dowell, whose Polonaise was particularly 
appreciated. Mr. Burnham’s rendering was 
masterful as usual. a ko we 


German Pantomime to Be Produced in 
New York 


Professor Max Reinhardt’s “Sumurum,” 
a pantomime, the score of which was writ- 
ten by Victor Hollaender, the German com- 
poser, will be produced in New York by 
Winthrop Ames in January. Mr. Hol- 
laender is already in New York and will 
assist in the staging of the pantomime. 
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FRIEDHEIM-HEINEMANN 
RECITAL IN BUFFALO 


Pianist and Singer Make Profound Im- 
pression in Joint Appearance—Guido 
Chorus in Noteworthy Concert 





BuFFALo, Jan. 1—Alexander Heinemann 
and Arthur Friedheim gave a joint recital 
in Convention Hall Christmas night under 
the local management of W. G. Kerr. It is 
a rare distinction for an artist to make 
two appearances in this city within so short 
a space of time, as did Mr. Friedheim, but 
the impression he made on December 7 was 
accentuated on his second appearance. His 
program covered a wide field of piano lit- 
erature, embracing compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Weber, Schubert, Rubin- 
stein and Liszt. Again his effects were 
made with seeming ease and certainty. A 
king of pianists is Arthur Friedheim. 

Mr. Heinemann, who sang here for the 
first time, is a lieder singer of remarkable 
abilities and has fine command of his res- 
onant baritone voice. In four songs by 
Hans Hermann he roused his audience to 
enthusiasm. His Schumann numbers were 
also sung with tonal beauty and with splen- 
did intellectual grasp. He sang several en- 
cores. John Mandelbrod played the ac- 
companiments with good discretion. 

The Guido Chorus’s first concert of the 
season was an artistic treat. The chorus 
contains some of the best male voices in 
Buffalo. Under the direction of Seth 
Clark the ensemble work of the chorus has 
reached a degree of excellence that makes 
its singing a matter of keen enjoyment. Of 
particular beauty was its work in “The 
Omnipotence,” Schubert-Liszt, in which the 
incidental solo work was well done by 
Charles C. Yates. Dudley Buck’s “On the 
Sea,” the ever lovely “Barcarolle” from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” and “The Red- 
man’s Death Chant,” poem and music by 
Paul Bliss, were also well sung. 

Arthur Hartmann, violinist, was the so- 
loist of the evening and made a marked 
impression by his masterly playing. Mme. 
Blaauw accompanied him with sympathy 
and fine tonal balance. Mr. Hartmann was 
also on the program in two choral num- 
bers, his. setting of Bayard Taylor’s 
“Through the Lonely Halls of the Night” 
and his arrangement of Rubinstein’s “Good 
Night,” in which the tenor solo was sung 
admirably by Dr. Oscar Frankenstein. The 
club accompaniments were in the capable 
hands of Dr. Prescott Le Breton. 

Hazel Dickman, contralto, has been filling 
numerous engagements in the last month. 
This young singer is forging rapidly ahead 
and the beauty of her voice, which is of 
good range, combined with a gift of mu- 
sical interpretation, suculd place her in the 
front ranks as a concert artist. 


L. H. H. 





Rita Sacchetto, whose dancing is known 
here, has been appearing with great suc- 
cess in Berlin. 
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“JENA” SYMPHONY’S PREMIERE ABROAD 


Newly Discovered Work of Beethoven’s Youth Played at St. 


Peters- 


burg—Concerts by Weingartner and Lucille Marcel—Appointment 


for Glazounow 


St. PererspurG, Dec. 16.—The “Jena 
Symphony” of Beethoven, in C Major, re- 
cently discovered at Jena, was played for 
the first time in Europe at Ziloti’s fourth 


subscription concert. In subject and form 
this symphony resembles the works of 
Haydn and Mozart, but in it are revealed 
certain original touches betokening the 
future and great Beethoven. 

On the same program was the Schumann 
Piano Concerto, played with considerable 
success by Korto, and compositions by De- 
bussy, Roger Ducasse and Maurice Ravel. 
These latter works obtained but little suc- 
cess with the St. Petersburg public. After 
the performance of the Rhapsody for 
clarinet, with orchestra, by Debussy, hisses 
were heard. The Variations for piano and 
orchestra, by César Franck, furnished great 
relief from the ultra-modern French 
works. 

Weingartner conducted Ziloti’s first spe- 
cial concert, which was devoted to Beetho- 
ven. The Seventh and Eighth symphonies 
and the “Leonore” Overture, No. 2, were 
admirably executed. The American, Lu- 
cille Marcel, was the soloist and, with the 
orchestra, she sang delightfully three Bee- 
thoven songs, instrumentated by Weingart- 
ner and Felix Mottl. 

Weingartner’s G Minor Quintet was the 
principal number of Ziloti’s fourth draw- 
ing-room concert, the composer playing the 
piano part himself and scoring a_ well- 
deserved success. Miss Marcel sang songs 


by Schubert, Berlioz, Schumann and Wein-~ 


gartner. 

Two very interesting evenings have been 
given lately by Leopold Auer and Annette 
Essipoff. At the first, sonatas by Franck, 
Saint-Saéns, Goldmark and Grieg were 
given, and the second was reserved for 


Beethoven sonatas. It is unnecessary to 
say what artistic pleasure these concerts 
gave. 

A less interesting concert was the fifth 
in the Ziloti subscription series devoted ex- 
clusively to Spanish composers and under 
the direction of the Spanish conductor, E. 
Arboss, assisted by the violinist, A. Rivard. 
The elementary nature of these Spanish 
works, their weak technic and coarse in- 
strumentation produced a poor impression. 

Koussewitzky’s third concert, dedicated 
to Liszt, had a magnificent program, in- 
cluding the Thirteenth Psalm and “Faust” 
Symphony, given under the direction of 
the energetic Ernest Wendel, assisted by 
the pianist, Emil Sauer. The whole pro- 
gram was ecstatically received. 

The fourth concert of the Imperial Mu- 
sical Society was under the direction of 
Glazounow, with May and Beatrice Har- 
rison, violinist and ’cellist, as the soloists. 
There was an ovation for Glazounow. The 
concert was given a few days before the 
election of the director of the Conserva- 
toire and the public wished to show its 
sympathy for this remarkable man and 
composer and to express its desire to see 
him again at the head of the Russian Acad- 
emy of Music. As it turned out Glazou- 
now was, in fact, unanimously reelected 
for a term of three years. 

Performances are now beginning at St. 
Petersburg’s “New Opera,” which is an in- 
stitution designed to place before the pub- 
lic little known operas by Russian and for- 
eign composers. These operas are given 
once a week only. The works so far pre- 
sented are Saint-Saéns’s “La Belle Héléne,” 
Taneiew’s “Love’s Vengeance” and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Immortal Skeleton.” The 
operas have been well performed under the 
conductorship of G. Kompaneez. S.R 





ROOF GARDEN FOR MUSIC 





Mrs. Ona B. Talbot Provides Indianap-. 


olis with Novel Auditorium 
1.—T hat 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. Indianap- 
olis is abreast of the times in amuse- 
ments will be shown on January 8, when 
the new Summer-and-Winter roof garden 
will be opened on the top of the Hume- 
Mansur skyscraper building. This novelty 
is the idea of Mrs. Una B. Talbot, the en- 
terprising impresario, who persuaded the 
owners of the building to make this splen- 
did gift to the city—a roof garden costing 
$55,000. 

There are two distinct parts in the new 
garden—an inclosed auditorium, mostly of 
glass, and an open-air roof garden. The 
Winter activities will take place, of course, 
in the glass-roofed auditorium, which wifl 
seat one thousand persons when the seats 
are arranged with care. In Summer the 
open-air roof will be used as well as the 
auditorium. During this time the enclosed 
part will be practically an open-air garden, 
for it is so constructed that its glass win- 
dows and sides can be thrown out of the 
way. 

Arrangements have been made for a cer- 
tain number of cabaret performances, at 
which the audience will be seated at tables 
where dinner and refreshments will be 
served. The seating capacity when tables 
are used will be reduced to five hundred 
and fifty. 

To prevent overcrowding during the cab- 
aret performances the attendance will be 
limited through the formation of a Garden 
Association. 

A novel feature of the auditorium is a 
huge curtain made in four parts, which 
may be fitted to any one of the iron gird- 
ers, making the hall any size desired. For 
chamber music, private theatricals or any 
intimate performance the stage can be 
moved forward and the curtain arranged at 
a spot which will give just the desired seat- 
ing capacity. 

This unique enterprise will be appro- 
priately inaugurated with a novelty in Mella 
Mars, the clever diseuse, assisted by Bela 
Laszky. On January 22 the Kneise] Quar- 
tet will appear at the new Garden for 





one night. And Vladimir de Pachmann, 
the eminent pianist, has been engaged for a 
recital in February. Mrs. Talbot’s regular 
subscribed concerts will be held in the the 
ater as usual, and the Roof Garden will be 
used for those novelties which were denied 
to Indianapolis before the advent of this 
new place of amusement. 





San Francisco Greets Kubelik with 
Clamorous Applause 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 23.—Clamorous ap- 
plause from a great audience greeted Jan 
Kubelik, when he appeared on the stage 
at the Cort Theater, on December 19, to 
give the first of two concerts. His mas- 
terly playing of the Allegro Moderato of 
the Tschaikowsky D Major Concerto 
caused regret that the new San Francisco 
Orchestra could not have appeared to play 
the orchestra accompaniment, so that the 
concerto might have been heard in its en- 
tirety, as it was at Kubelik’s recent New 
York recital. Of the group, including the 
Romanze, F Major, Beethoven; Praelu- 
dium, Bach; Introduction et Rondo Ca- 
priccioso, Saint-Saéns, the latter was one 
of the most enthusiastically received, 
played, as it was, with exquisite charm 
The second group, “Souvenir de Moscow,’ 
Wieniawski, “Humoreske,” Dvorak, and 
“Campanella,” Paganini, held the audience 
enraptured. The artistic accompanying of 
Ludwig Schwab gave much pleasure. 
Kubelik appeared before the Musical Art 
Society early in the week and played one 
concert in Oakland, Cal. x: oS 





Dancer Wins Lawsuit 


Judgment for $374.40 was granted Lydia 
Lopoukowa, the dancer, and $130 to Jo- 
seph Mandelkern, her manager, in the New 
York Municipal Court on December 28, in 
suits which they had brought against Max 
Rabinoff, manager of the Russian Dancers, 
for salary claimed. When Mlle. Lopou- 
kowa was not permitted to appear in a cer- 
tain ballet number with Mikail Mordkin she 
and Mandelkern left the company, alleging 
breach of contract. 


_Arthur Schnabel recently introduced 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s new piano- 
forte sonata in Vienna. 








NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—“Out of the Deep.” 
To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 


“Dances of the Pyrénees,” for orchestra. 

“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 
son.”—Carl Pohlig. 

“Jota Aragonaise’ and “Bolero and Fi- 
nale,” from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 16. 


Music of Hungary. Song: high and low 
voice. 
Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 


IN PREPARATION: 


Passacallle, for plano. 

Au Fond, for plano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for plano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and plano. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S CHRISTMAS “ MESSIAH” 


Conductor Thunder’s Forces Enlarged and Strengthened for Fifteenth 
Annual Performance—Excellent Work by Soloists 


young and her voice is still girlish in its 
freshness, though by no means immature, 
her tones having the warmth, resonance 
and svmpathy of a genuine contralto, while 
she sings with ease and freedom and with 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—The Choral So- 
ciety of Philadelphia gave at the Academy 
of Music last evening its fifteenth annual 
performance of “The and Han- 
del’s oratorio, which is invariably a feature 
of the Christmas season jn this city, had 
an excellent interpretation, the society be- 
ing in better condition vocally than for some 
years past. The addition of a large number 
of voices this season has greatly increased 
the efficiency of the chorus, which now in- 


cludes about three hundred and fifty sing- 
ers, the strengthening of the male con- 
tingent, especially among the tenors, being 
of noticeable effect. The ensemble numbers 
were sung last evening with admirable pre- 
cision, spirit and tonal balance, under the 
direction of Henry Gordon Thunder, who 
has been the conductor of the chorus since 
its organization. The audience was encour- 
agingly large and the spirited performance 
aroused marked enthusiasm. Much of this 
was due to the soloists, who were without 
exception among the best ever heard here 
in an oratorio performance. They were 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Christine Miller, 
alto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frederick 
Martin, bass. 

Miss Hinkle, who resides in Philadelphia 
but who within the last few years has won 
recognition throughout the country as a 
concert and oratorio singer of unusual tal- 
ent and efficiency, may be said fairly to 
have excelled her former achievements in 
her home city by the manner in which she 
sang the solos allotted to her. Her voice is 
of a volume equal to the most strenuous 
demands, and of a crystalline quality, and 
aside from her fluency and artistic ability 
as a singer she has a presence that adds 
physical attractiveness to the charm of her 


Messiah” 





Henry Gordon Thunder, Conductor of 
the Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
Which Has Just Given Its Fifteenth 
Annual Performance of “The Messiah” 
in That City 


sincerity and a refreshing unaffectedness of 


vocalism. Her rendering of “Rejoice manner. She gave “He Shall Feed His 
Greatly” was an excellent example of bril- Flock” with exquisite effect arfd sang “He 
liant singing in the true oratorio style, while Was Despised and Rejected” with rever- 
she gave much sympathy to the more sub-_ ence and depth of feeling. 

dued “Come Unto Him” and reached an im- A highly favorable impression also was 


pressive climax of effective vocalism in the 
aria, “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth.” 

Christine Miller came from Pittsburgh 
practically a stranger to Philadelphia, but 
will be sure hereafter of a hearty welcome 


made by Reed Miller, his singing likewise 
having the charm of freshness and youthful 
enthusiasm, while also comprehensive and 
of decided artistic merit. His voice is of 
good volume and real tenor quality and 


here. She completely won and charmed the runs easily up to the highest notes. He 
audience last evening, both with her per- gave his opening aria, “Comfort Ye My 
sonality and her singing. Miss Miller is People,” excellently, and sang all his suc- 
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ceeding numbers, notably the beautiful “Be- 
hold and See,” with telling expression and 
sympathy. 

The bass solos were sung by Mr. Martin 
with his well-known authority, his voice 
having resonance and richness, particularly 
in the lower tones, while his phrasing is 
remarkable, being particularly notable in his 
powerful and impressive interpretation of 
“Why Do the Nations?” though his render- 
ing of “For He Is Like a Refiner’s Fire” 
was scarcely less noteworthy. The Choral 
Society will give its next performance, the 


third and last of the season, on Tuesday 
evening, March 19, when Bach’s “Passion 
Music” will be sung. A. in oe 





NATIONAL SONG TOURNAMENT 


Vast Festival Planned for Salt Lake 
City to Have 2,000 Performers 


SALT LAKE Ciry, Dec. 26.—A gigantic en- 
tertainment in the form of a “National 
Tournament of Song”’ is being planned by 
Evan Stephens, director of the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, to be held in March, 
1912, which will serve to commemorate the 
thirtieth year of his labors in Salt Lake 
City. Between 1,000 and 2,000 performers 
will be required in his vast music scheme. 
The performance will include tableaux of 
at least sixteen different national groups in 
picturesque native costumes, bearing the 
flags and banners of their countries, while 
characteristic music is being played. 

Professor Stephens has conceived the 
idea of placing “Uncle Sam” as a fixture in 
the center of the stage or platform, giving 
the role to a competent singer, who will 
weld together the tableaux of the various 
nations. For the chorus effects Professor 
Stephens will organize at once a children’s 
choir of 1,000 voices to supplement the reg- 
ular large choir. The different musical or- 
ganizations in the city will be invited to 
take part in the production. 





“The Messiah” and a Comic Opera in 
Pueblo 


Puesio, CoL., Jan. 1.—“The Messiah” 
was sung by the Mendelssohn Society De- 
cember 28. The chorus of eighty-five was 
well balanced and has increased in numbers 
and prestige. James Potter Keough, for- 
merly of New York; Mrs. Killin Keough, 
director and manager; Mahlon Saxton, 
leader of orchestra, recently of Vienna, and 


Mrs. J. A. Van Arasdale, pianist, were in- 
strumental in the success. The _ soloists 
were Mrs. W. L. Hartman, Mrs. J. D. Kel- 


log, Mrs. Risley Ferguson, sopranos; Emma 
Dorothea Mengebauer, Mrs. A. S. Price and 
Mrs. H. W. Harris, contraltos; Charles Van 
Arasdale and M. T. Foster, tenors; the Rev. 
©. B. Pershing, D. R. Slauson, Geo. C. Litz, 
Charles Shiner, basses, of the city’s concert 
and oratorio soloists. The production was 
impressive and the chorus and soloists sang 
excellently. 

Mrs. Frank Mirick, director of public school 
music of Pueblo, assisted by Julia Mallaby, 
gave a successful presentation recently of 
the comic opera, “A Nautical Knot,” with a 
chorus of one hundred. Blanche Karr, so- 
prano; Doska Monical, contralto: Harry 
Holland, tenor; Antony Cush, baritone, and 
Maxwell Morris, bass, were well supported 
by eight other capable soloists. Glen Hos- 
kins conducted the orchestra. Maude Eliza- 
beth Inch and William Rhys agg com- 
posed the libretto and music. L. J. K. F. 
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Camille 
ternational 
in June is Jean 
teurs.” 


— chosen for the choral ode 

Saint-Saéns is to write for the In- 
Musical Tournament in Paris 
Bonnerot’s “Aux Avia- 





FOR TWO NEW OPERAS 


Bassi and Sammarco Rehearsing in Chi- 
cago—Former Invited to Russia 





Cuicaco, Jan. 1.—While rehearsing in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” in Chicago, where the new opera 
is promised for early in January, Ame- 
deo Bassi and Mario Sammarce have 
also been engaged upon still another new 
opera by the popular assistant conduc- 
tor of the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, 
Attilio Parelli. This novelty, but recently 
completed, is in one act, and entitled “I 
Dispettosi Amanti,” or “The Quarrelling 
Lovers.” These two roles will be sung by 
Signor Bassi and Alice Zeppilli, while Sam- 
marco, instead of his usual role of trouble 
maker, will appear as a benevolent uncle of 
the latter, who tries to reconcile the quar- 
reling pair. It is also expected that Sam- 
marco will be heard in Monteverde’s 
“Orfeo” if arrangements can be completed 
for the production of the entire work, ex: 
cerpts from which Signor Sammarco has 
repeatedly sung with great success in con- 
cert both in this country and in Europe. 

Signor Bassi has received an offer for a 
season of opera in Moscow, Russia. As he 
was wanted for the last of February it was 
naturally impossible for him to accept, since 
he is to be engaged with the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company until the last of 
March. It is probable, however, that ar- 
rangements will be made for him to appear 
in Russia in early April. 





Evelyn Parnell’s Success in Italy Wins 
Boston Engagement 


Dec. 26.—Evelyn Parnell, of this 
city, who for the last year has been abroad 
completing her studies, made her début in 
grand opera Christmas night in “Thais” at 
the Genoa, Italy, Opera House. Miss Par- 
nell was called upon time and again for en- 
cores, and at the conclusion of the opera 
the members of the company showered con- 
gratulations upon her. She also created 
considerable of a sensation in Venice re- 
cently, when she sang in “Traviata.” Miss 
Parnell has been engaged to sing at the 
Boston Opera House next season. It is 
said that upon a successful appearance be- 
fore the Italian audience her Boston en 
gagement depended. 


BosToN, 





Saint-Saéns’s “Déjanire,”’ recently pro 
duced at the Paris Opéra, has just been 
given at the Brussels Monnaie with marked 
success under the German conductor, Otto 
Lohse. 
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A voice of gold. 
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Che American String Quartette 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM 


The stand taken by Emmy Destinn, the Bohemian 
prima donna, with an international reputation and 
standing, and one of the leading members of the Met- 
ropolitan ‘Opera Company, against a certain class of 
articles which have been printed in a musical sheet 
which she claims has steadily defamed her for three 
years past, brings up the whole question as to what 
should be the distinguishing features as well as the 
limitations of musical criticism. 

With the great majority of artists, and public per- 
formers of all kinds, it must be frankly admitted at the 
outset that almost anything that is not fulsome praise 
is considered by them to be not only unjust but 
offensive. , 

There are here and there artists—chiefly men—who 
are broad-minded enough to accept criticism, even 
when it is adverse, as worthy of consideration, espe- 
cially when it is written by critics of long experience 
and admitted knowledge and ability. 

It would be exceedingly difficult, and perhaps almost 
impossible, to define what musical criticism should be— 
at least in a manner which would be at once satisfac- 
tory to the critics who write such criticism, and who 
are responsible to their editors and to the public on 
the one hand, and to the performers whose work is 
criticized on the other. And this is mainly because the 
points of view of the critics and the criticized are so 
radically different that it is scarcely possible to find a 
common ground on which they may meet. 

The critic goes in response to a duty. He attends a 
performance, and is expected to give a just and inter- 
esting report of what took place. If he is of the class 
of smaller minds he will use the opportunity to exploit 
his own knowledge, and so will commence by finding 
fault, though he may end by showing what was really 
good in the performance. 

If he be a critic of the highest class, who has gained 
wisdom by long years of experience, and is not blasé 
from hearing too much and writing too much, he will 
certainly endeavor to at once pick out the salient good 
features, though he may temper his praise with such 
suggestive criticism as he may consider to be war- 
ranted. 

The performers, however—especially the artists of 
established reputation—will start in by protesting 
against any criticism which promptly records the least 
slip on their part, which they claim may be due to 
slight indisposition, to weariness from long rehearsals, 
to the strain induced by living in a violently fluctuating 


climate to which they are not accustomed. They will 
say, apparently with some justice, that their perform- 
ance should be considered as a whole, and always more 
or less kindly. 

To this the critic will reply that he can have, at least 
officially, no knowledge of colds, rehearsals and climate, 
and that his duty is simply to record what he hears and 
sees. 

However, while there is every possible opportunity 
for disagreement as to what constitutes the responsi- 
bilities of the critic and what should be the main char- 
acteristics of criticism, there can be no question what- 
ever as to some of the things which are not legitimate 
in criticism. 

Adverse criticism may be objected to, but it must be 
accepted if made in absolute good faith; but it will be 
universally admitted that the moment a criticism is not 
characterized by good faith on the part of the critic it 
has lost its right to consideration; and certainly when 
adverse criticism of an arti: : is pursued during a course 
of years by a certain ci:tic, acting under instructions 
from the editor or publisher, in order to bring that 
artist up to the captain’s desk to settle with a pecuniary 
consideration, it forfeits all right to respect, and comes 
distinctly under that class of journalism which should 
be dealt with by the law. 

When William J. Henderson, of the New York Sun, 
for instance, one of our oldest, most conscientious and 
able critics, writes that he considers that Mary Garden 
dances better than she sings, we may disagree with 
him. I disagree with him for one. But Mr. Hender- 
son’s worst enemies—if he has any—would never dare 
for an instant to question his sincerity, the honesty of 


his conviction, or would venture to insinuate, for a_ 


moment, that in making the statement Mr. Henderson 
was influenced by the prompting of an itching palm. 

Nor is there any question but that Mr. Henderson 
himself would be the first to indignantly expose any 
effort which might be made to change his attitude 
toward Miss Garden by means of a pecuniary recom- 
pense. 

Very different, however, is the case with Mme. 
Destinn, who, very properly, in the letter which was 
published in the last issue of MusicaAL AMERICA, in 
which she scores a certain musical sheet, states that 
the papcr in question becomes very indulgent, even 
amiable and full of praise from the moment it secures 
a contract from a hitherto adversely criticized artist, 
so that an artist considered incompetent one week 
might become a famous singer the very next! 

As to such criticism there can be only one verdict. 


Pe Ce Freund, 





PERSONALITY—THE NEED OF THE TIME 


Mary Garden recently had some interesting and sug- 
gestive things to say to the press concerning herself 
and the elements that go to the making of a modern 
success on the lyric stage. The editor of the Evening 
Sun, in a recent issue of that paper, has attempted an 
elucidition of some of these ideas, which appears to 
leave the reader as much in the dark as before. 

Mary Garden said that she had been assured that “if 
she could provide the voice and the personality” as an 
equipment for the lyric stage the matters of education 
and training would be taken care of. Miss Garden had 
gone on to say that a great modern success cannot be 
commanded by a mere voice, however marvelous or 
well trained, unless it be accompanied by an equally 
high degree of “personality.” She said: “A mere voice 
bores them in Paris, and it is getting to be the same 
way in America.” 

The editor of the Evening Sun seeks to explain this 
further by saying that 

. The ideal prima donna is no longer considered a demi- 
goddess, to be hailed as a prodigy of nature and accepted 
devoutly as a diva, but is regarded critically as a finished 
product of many processes, whose raw material is a precious 
voice combined with its perfect setting of an exactly poised 
personality, physical and spiritual, unalloyed with any de- 
tracting capacity for human emotions. Love, hate, pride, 


despair—all such dross is burnt out of the liquid treasure 
in the crucible of training. 


Again the editor of the Evening Sun deduces from 
this conception that the affinity of true poetry and pure 
mathematics has never had greater contributory evi- 
dence. It would appear that the editor had read his 
own ideas rather liberally into Miss Garden’s statement. 
Certain it is that one gets very little present help in 
time of trouble from his explanation. 

What is this “personality” which must be added to 
mere. voice to produce a modern success? The editor 
of the Evening Sun reduces it to pure mathematics in 
one instance, and in another to the exact poising of 
spiritual and physical, without any alloy of human 
emotion. These definitions neither agree well with one 
another nor do they explain. Surely both physical and 
spiritual—that is, the physical body and its considera- 


tions, and the invisible soul and its considerations, 
without the personal emotions of hate, love, despair, 
etc., imply something more than pure mathematics. 
Or, taking the definition of physical and spiritual poise, 
what is there in them for the modern student to seize 
upon and bring to practical use in the creating of suc- 
cess? Such a scheme sounds like a combination of 
Buddhism and “New Thought” without any helpful 
elucidation of either. In so far as this leads the pupil 
to master and subordinate his own personal passions, 
those emotional disturbances which so terribly inter- 
fere with success, the teaching is good. But the ma- 
chinery of emotion in the human is not to be destroyed, 
else there would be destroyed with it the possibility of 
remembering or sympathizing with emotion, and hence 
of.simulating it upon the stage. 

It may be in some degree illuminating (since there 
is no hope of rounding up the definition of it in a word) 
to think that this “personality,” for an artist, consists 
in a profound understanding of one’s art, of one’s life 
and nature in relation to it, and in the bringing of one’s 
every resource—physical and spiritual—to bear upon it, 
the term spiritual being intended to include the emo- 
tional capacity, whether in its crude state in the tem- 
peramental artist or in its clarified state in the artist 
who employs it sympathetically to artistic purpose. 

Personality is, therefore, fundamentally understand- 
ing, for one cannot use either his physical or his 
spiritual nature to purpose without understanding. And 
if one is not gifted with spontaneous understanding 
the pathway to it is long and hard. Yet it is the true 
path, and the lyrical artist who does not make it his 





mere voice, leaves behind all hope of becoming a great 
artist. 
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David Bispham and Harry Gilbert in California 


Although forced to be absent from his many friends 
in the East during the holidays, David Bispham, the 
baritone, enjoyed a merry and sunny Christmas in 
California, where he has been giving recitals. Mr. 
Bispham’s friends on the Pacific Coast are legion and 
they managed to entertain him royally. He is shown 
here with his accompanist, Harry M. Gilbert, disport- 
ing in the balmy air near San Francisco. 

Emanuel—Chev. N. B. Emanuel, who directed the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company’s chorus, is noted as a 
linguist, speaking equally well English, German, 
Swedish, Italian and Russian. 

Caruso—Enrico Caruso has been blossoming out re- 
cently as a composer. He has written a song called 
“Fenestra Abbandonata (“The Abandoned Widow’), 
which is yet in manuscript, and a waltz called simply 
“Valse Lente.” 


Kiirsteiner—Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the American 
composer, is an ardent golfer, and spends as much of 
his spare time as possible on the links. 


Lehar—Franz Lehar, composer of “The Merry 
Widow” and other popular Viennese operas, has a 
brother in New York. The latter is a waiter in one of 
the downtown Bohemian cafés. 


Parker—A new Christmas carol recently written by 
Horatio W. Parker was published in the current num- 
ber of the Century Magazine. The composition is in 
Professor Parker’s characteristic style, being a setting 
for one of Howland’s delightful Christmas poems. 


Lyne—Felice Lyne, the soprano, who has won such 
a wonderful success in Oscar Hammerstein’s London 
Opera Company, is the daughter of Dr. Sanford T. 
Lyne, of Allentown, Pa., and, on her mother’s side, is 
the granddaughter of Colonel Hezekiah Purdom, a re- 
tired newspaper publisher of Missouri. Colonel Pur- 
dom began his career in the same newspaper office 
with Mark Twain at Hannibal, Mo., and later owned 
and published a paper in Bowling Green, the home of 
Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. While she was still a little girl both Mark 
Twain and Speaker Clark encouraged Dr. and Mrs. 
Lyne, and the little girl as well, in their ambition to 
have her become a grand opera singer. - 
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THE SANE STUDY OF THE PIANO 
No. 1. The Parable of Miss Smith and the Marbles 
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By STANLEY OLMSTED 


Y APOLOGY, say, rather, my justifica- 

tion, for a series of articles which 
shall attempt to define some sane and time- 
saving devices anent the study of that 
rather popular instrument, the piano, lies 
in the following facts: 

I. The average student of piano, even 
after surmounting the rudiments, accom- 
plishes poorly, in six years, what should be 
accomplished thoroughly in two. 

II. Practically all teachers of piano are 














Stanley Olmsted, Pianist, Teacher and 
Writer on Musical Subjects 


overlooking the direct immediate problem 
of scientific mental induction, a thing pos- 
sible if gone at correctly with the weakest 
minds. The correction and regulation of 
mental habit, the harnessing and intelligent 
adjustment of whatsoever mental energy 
may exist, be such energy small or great, 
is the basis of all attainment; whether in 
the study of an instrument, or of a lan- 
guage, or of dancing, or plain sewing. This 
is vaguely felt, of course, by all sincere 
piano pedagogs, but rarely or never re- 
duced to any sort of scientific system, as 
applicable to the dullest as to the brightest. 

[II. No existing teachers of piano (with 
the necessary, if immodest, exception of 
the present writer) are treating the hemi- 
spheres of the immortal mind as a careful 
athletic trainer would treat a pair of lungs. 
The existing teachers of piano (and I do 
not except even the great masters of 
Europe) have gone at the basic adjustment 
of the ebb and flow of thought in the 
human brain. If a pupil is born with a 
brain which expands and contracts as nat 
urally as the systole and dyastole of a 
heart, born a well-nigh ready-made virtu 
oso in short (and there are such, occasion- 
ally) well and good. But the patent fact 
that most students of piano (or of any- 
thing else, indeed) suffer from intellec 
tual asthma is never met with any rational 
curative system of inhalation 

Let me take the readiest, most typical 
instance. Miss Kathinka Smith comes to 
me, very generally in utter blindness, and 
with prayerful unspoken misgivings, for a 
course of piano instruction. Miss Kathinka 
is an earnest, ambitious girl. She has had 
lessons off and on for a period tallying 
about six years from the “best procurable” 
teachers or “professors.” First, from Pro- 
fessor Kraushaar of Stuttgart, who brought 
her diligently from middle C to rigid, bone 
stiffening stunts, with five prancing fin 
gers in the bass and treble clefs. Next from 
Professor Aviator, of the renowned Paris 
Conservatoire, who attempted to introduce 
temperamental brilliance and dashing 
abandon with but indifferent success. Last- 
ly (and chiefly) from Miss Ivory Oldmaid, 
pupil and former assistant of the great 
Leschetizky, who taught her to adjust her 
knuckles like five steeples, lean the weight 
of weary hours on a tone, and thump it 
out, with a crowbar accent, every first note 
in three or four—for triple or quadruple 
time, respectively. Miss Smith admits that 
since Miss Ivory Oldmaid’s return to 
Vienna, a month or so ago, she has felt 
utterly lost, and has gotten badly out of 
practice. Her faith in Miss Ivory Old- 
maid is strong. Miss Oldmaid’s teaching, 
she assures me, was nothing short of won- 
derful. Every poise of the head, every ad- 
justment of the wrist, every elbow slant or 
thumb-angle, every crescendo, diminuendo, 
stringendo, ritardando or portamento was 
rigidly adhered to. Miss Oldmaid’s manner 
of illuminating, say, just a little étude, 
like number one of Czerny’s Velocity (to 
say nothing of the Dexterity) was an utter 
marvel, says Miss Kathinka. She made 


you see things in it you would never have 
dreamed were there. 

“Fine,” I declare, sympathetically, “and 
so just play me that Etude One of Czerny’s 
Velocity. Here it is.” 

“Oh, well,’ hesitates Miss Smith, “of 
course, as I said, I’m out of practice. And 
then, though Miss Ivory Oldmaid taught 
me just how to get it just right, somehow 
I never could make this particular study 

o!” 

There’s the rub—making it go! Beauti- 
ful is an accent, a crescendo, a diminuendo, 
a ‘stringendo. But of what avail if you 
can’t make it go? 

“Proceed with the Etude, Miss Smith,” 
I direct. Miss Smith plays. She manages 
herself quite gloriously through bar one; 
loses a fraction of rhythm in the stress of 
getting to bar two; tries to atone by a 
jump—with an attendant stumble when she 
comes to bar three, and breaks down com- 
pletely at the end of bar four. She is not, 
as you will perceive, a genius. She is 
merely and absolutely typical instance, 
rather better than many typical instances, 
in that she is really industrious and really 
sincere. Also she is game. She bites her 
lip and starts to go on. 

“Stop,” I interrupt, “for bar one, or 
most of it, your mind acted normally. But 
at the very beginning of bar two your mind 
ceased to be normal. It became exactly 
like some would-be suicide attempting to 
hold his breath. Hands in your lap, please. 
Sit back in your chair. Relax!” 

Miss Smith obeys with a manner of dis- 
couraged dejection. 

“And now,” I request, “look at bar two.” 

“It’s a downward scale, just like bar 
one,’ murmurs Miss Smith. “I’m surely in 
even worse form than I thought I was or 
|! wouldn’t stumble at this thing. Why, I 
know it as well as I know my name.” 

“Worse form—nonsense. You would 
have stumbled on it till doomsday with five 
hours’ work on it a day. Why? Because 
your mind never knew how to keep itself 
in a state of complete repose that could de- 
cide all along the line, coolly and deliber- 
ately, what was most inevitable as a next 
step. You know all about this Etude, but 
your knowledge is piled pell-mell in a safe 
with a combination lock, and you haven't 
the combination. Now, following bar one, 
the most inevitable step, in your particular 
case, is a free arm, which will carry your 
hand over fifteen notes of smooth ivory with 
no wasted distance from middle C to high D. 
Your next step is an arm movement abso- 
lutely independent of any note played—an 
arm movement connecting two measures— 
an arm movement to which you must de- 
liberately and restfully yield a reposeful 
impulse of the will—an arm movement 
which you must memorize—memorize as 
if there weren’t a singe note in the entire 
étude—an arm movement which will be 
exactly duplicated thousands of times, in 
thousands of études, sonatas, concertos! 
While you are looking at that arm move- 
ment it must comprise your entire cosmos. 
[hat arm movement is, for the nonce, an 
independent planetary system. Now just 
set that arm free at the shoulder and de 
that arm movement. This is what it looks 
like. (I do it for her.) Do that. Good! 
Relax. Hands in lap, please.” 

Miss Smith breathes a sigh of relief that 
it is over.” That arm movement, which in 
all her practice she had neglected to make 
reposefully intentional had cost such an 
effort! 

“So now, we've arranged a safe and sane 
getting-up to high D. Just carry the hand 
again to high D, and try bar two.” 

Miss Smith starts the downward scale 
with dauntless brilliance, suggesting the 
days with Professor Aviator. No accents 
this time, perish the thought. That free 
arm feels so nice and wing-like. That 
rested back—but, ah me! at the seventh 
note something wobbles, at the tenth a 
fourth finger, or something disputes with 
a thumb and a third, and comes a cropper. 

“Stop,” I direct. “Now listen. That 
scale, as you know, is first four notes, one 
of them being silent—a rest; it is then four 
more notes, it is then yet four notes; and 
finally it is four final notes. That scale, in 
short, is four worlds, not one of which you 
have conquered in anything like the fashion 
of Alexander. Let us then conquer world 
one, without loss of time or vitality. Play 
the first quarter of the bar. Good. Now, 
before taking the hand from the piano, get 
the proper finger, sensitively, silently, 
upon the first note of the second quarter 
of the bar. That was troublesome, wasn’t 
it? The mind had to breathe heavily while 
it got that finger ready. Therefore, relax. 
Hands in lap. Feel better? Well, bring 
that sensitive finger back now. Ah, you 
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see, 1t remembers the note of its own ac 
cord. You have deliberately given the end 
of your finger a little memory all its own 
Play now the second four notes in the bar 
Good! Get the proper finger sensitively 
upon the first ivory of the third four notes. 
There, we establish the connection. Now 
hands in lap. Your mind is panting. Once 
more your mind is growing asthmatic 
lake a breath—oh, I don’t mean merely 
with your lungs—I mean with your brain 
a mental breath. Now with your memorized 
touch sensation in the right finger as a 
starter, but with no other accent, play the 
third quarter of this bar; prepare at its 
close the first note of the fourth quarter, 
as before, and rest the hands in the lap 
Good! We can knit those four conquered 
quarter bars into a fine continuous 
ere long. And there’ll be a natural perfect 
rhythm too, with no thumped accents, a 
la Miss Ivory Oldmaids; no agonized ‘get 
there-or-die’ flavor; no _ terrorized ‘oh 
where-am-I-at’ business. Miss Oldmaids 
and her ilk constantly preach deliberation 
in the abstract. But deliberation is of it 
self an especial science with very especial 
laws.” 

\We rest a moment. 

“And now, Miss Smith, you have passed 


scale 


through the strange world of bar two. You 
had dwelt in that world many times, but 
always there were scales on your eyes, 
more or less. A mild but remarkable sur 


gical operation has been performed upon 
your brain. Let us then, softly and pleas 
antly, enter the seventh heaven of bar three 
It is just like bars one and two, only now 
you are years and years cleverer than when 
you began bar one. We will do this next 
bar just the same, however: four notes at 
a time, and the first note of the succeeding 
beat prepared as a touch sensation merely 
\t each station we will remove our hands, 
breathe mentally, relax mind and body, for 
some normal instant, of time, exactly as 
before. Everything, in fact, is just the 
same in bar three as in bar one, save that 
now the element of struggle is partially 
eliminated. WHabit begins to be established, 
with no sense of strenuousness, with 
hardly even a sense of effort. All habit is, 


in fact, homeopathic. Where it comes hard 
you see, it isn’t habit. a 

And thus Miss Kathinka Smith and 1 
pass gently, idyllically, together from bar 
to bar. We glide over waves of quadruple 
time in a little boat which rocks gently t: 
four beats of four notes each. 

\t the end of perhaps the sixteenth bat 
we pause a somewhat longer space 
‘Merely for curiosity, Miss Smith,” I be 
vin. “[ should like you to estimate just 
how much time we’ve been taking to tra- 
verse these sixteen worlds, or bars, in this 
harming fashion. In short, how long has 
the lesson been lasting ?” 

Miss Smith, invariably as fresh, ot 
fresher, than when we started at bar one, 
will generally reply, “Oh, perhaps ten min 
utes. 

[ show her my watch. We have worked 
just forty minutes together. 

“But,” she cries, in sudden dismay, “at 
that rate how will we ever get anywhere? 
llow—’ 


“Stop,” I gently request. “You have 
worked forty minutes without one wasted 
or stale mental impulse. That forty min 
utes has gone by like ten. You are not 
tired You are rested, even exhilarated 


You hardly feel started. Good. That is as 
it should be. Under Miss Ivory Oldmaid’s 
highly elaborated instruction you carefully, 
and painfully, and struggingly, dug at this 
exercise three hours per day, for days upon 


days. You tried to watch at one and the 
ame time your. wrist-elevation, your 
knuckle joints, your crescendos, your 
diminuendos, your rhythmical accents. And 
tleaven knows what else. You congested 
your mind with a sense of awful responsi 
bility, with a heroic determination as Spar 


tan as Hannibal’s resolution about the Alps 
\nd at the end of a week you played the 
exercise at your lesson with Miss Ivory 
Oldmaids in an agony of anxiety. You did 
very well. You stumbled only three times. 
we'll say, and then through sheer lack of 
ozone in your mental lungs. And you were 
duly encouraged as a good pupil because 
you had palpably striven to do all Miss 


[Continued on next page] 
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HEINEMANN 


THE SANE STUDY OF THE PIANO 


[Continued from page 21] 


Oldmaid had told you. Well, now, I’m 
going to have you really play this study 
within—let me see—about four days! This 
exercise is going to roll out of you like 
perfectly matched marbles down an _ in- 
clined groove to which they have been 
litted. What we’ve done this last forty 
minutes is, in your case, a mere filing off 
and sand-papering of our marbles. They 
must exactly match you see—one marble 
just as good as another—and they must fit 
the socket, that’s all. We have sand- 
papered half of them. Go home and sand- 
paper the other half, one by one. Repeat 
the operation just once, tomorrow—eighty 
minutes practice for the entire day. Repeat 
it once again, the day after—another eighty 
minutes. The day following that, come to 
me. We'll soon see what marbles, if any, 
need yet more sand-papering, more filing 
off. But as you are familiar with this exer- 
cise, musically speaking, I surmise that 
you'll play it fluently, smoothly, and un- 
dulantly, in less than a week, always pro- 
vided you keep taking just one marble at a 
time—that is, a quarter-bar, and sending it 
gently down the inclined groove. For that 
groove, you ‘see, is to a certain extent its 
own automatic filer.” 

As a matter of fact, in this lesson I have 
merely demonstrated to Miss Smith the 
fundamental truth that correct concentra- 
tion ts never strenuous. 

But—though I have carried her through 
forty minutes which have gone by like 
ten, though she was jaded when she started 
and is now fresh as a sprinkled rose, she is 
never, or rarely, convinced until that time 
when the Etude in question begins to glide 





from her fingers in veritable pulses, so 
easy that she wonders how it can have 
happened. And the evening and morning 


were the fourth day—but it may be the 
fourteenth, if Miss Smith has that order of 
mind which fails, or refuses, to grasp the 
fact that I have taught pure axioms; that 
I leave absolutely nothing to conjecture, 
nothing to chance—no, not even the fresh- 
ness of the tiniest little thought-impulse. 


It may me her forty days instead of four, 
if she persistently refuses to see that in 
forty minutes I have handed her sixteen 
chunks of self-proving efficiency in preser- 
vative packages; and four fresh, clean, easy 
thought-impulses per chunk. 

I cannot, of course, dwell on the in- 
numerable byways, the teacher’s foot-notes, 
attending the filing down of those little 
marbles. This is but an article in a 
weekly paper. Every Miss Smith dif- 
fers from every other Miss Smith, 
and each requires a different file. But the 
process is ever the same. It merely varies 
in degree. Some have their marbles almost 
ready—never quite, alas, for every passing 
night takes something from the rotundity 
of every marble in every one of us. Occa- 
sionally there is a Miss Smith whose in- 
clined groove is filled not with marbles, 
but with cubes—and leaded cubes at that. 
In such cases I, her teacher, must file 
longer; file until the flying dust fills the les- 
sons. Lessons with her will suggest a 
turning lathe rather than a ride in a gon- 
dola, yet it is always cube for cube—one 
little thought following another little 
thought. 

The human brain is a pair of lungs—not 
a set of forceps! Often the human brain 
mistakes itself for a pair of forceps, and 
not being that, breathes like a fit of 
asphyxia. It can, however, be trained to 
breathe, possibly like a confident Hercules; 
at the very least like a sleeping baby. 

And thus the little parable of Miss Smith 
and the marbles may hint, barely hint, at 
the great art of deliberation; an unutter- 
ably simple science when mastered, an un- 
speakably baffling problem when misunder- 
stood. For deliberation is not synonymous 
with slowness! Deliberation is J/ucidity. 
That’s all. 

It shall be the purpose of my next article 
to illustrate how these laws of deliberation, 
of normal mental breathing may be applied 
to the muscular apparatus of the shoulder 
and upper arm; to demonstrate where the 
reservoirs of pianistic dynamics must be 
established ere the faucet fingers can turn 
on their nozzles of graded tone. 





EAMES-GOGORZA MUSICALE 





Both at Their Best in First New York 
Appearance Since Their Marriage 


Mme. Emma Eames’s first concert ap- 
pearance in New York since her marriage 
was made at the Plaza December 28, when 
she sang in the “Chanson en Crinoline” se- 
ries with her husband, Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone. The recital was in two parts. 
The setting of the first part was a quaint 
room of the long ago and a harpsichord 
took the place of the usual piano. Henri 
Gilles, attired in a costume of almost 
priestly robes, played the accompaniments. 
Mme. Eames appeared radiant and happy. 
She sang a group of old songs, chief among 
which were “Sally in our Alley” and “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair.” Her 
voice was clear and true and applause fol- 
lowed every number. Mr. Gille’s solo play- 
ing was also warmly received. 

The second part of the program was in a 
modern setting and two Mendelssohn duets, 
“O, would that my love” and “Maybells and 
Flowers,” were sung by Mme, Eames and 
Mr. Gogorza beautifully. Several solo num- 
bers by Mr. Gogorza, which concluded the 
program, showed. his fine baritone voice to 
good advantage. 





Floridia’s Symphony to Be Produced 


The first performance in New York of 
Pietro Floridia’s Symphony in D Minor 
will take place on January 9 at the concert 
of the Volpe Orchestra. Mr. Floridia will 
be remembered as the composer of “Pao- 
letta,” the opera produced in Cincinnati last 
season. Ludwig Hess, the German tenor, 
will be the soloist at the same concert. 





Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, 
when passing through London recently. 
was summoned to the Russian Embassy to 
play to the Grand Duchess Vladimir. 


PEABODY STUDENTS’ CONCERT 





Baltimore Conservatory Orchestra 
Shows Artistic Development 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 1.—The Students’ Or- 
chestra of the Peabody Conservatory, di- 
rected by Harold Randolph, gave an 
important concert on December 22, playing 
Beethoven’s Overture to “Egmont”; Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, and Mac- 
Dowell’s Piano Concerto No. 2, op. 23. 
Each member was given an excellent read- 
ing and showed the result of superior train- 
ing. Anne A. Hull scored a triumph in 
her playing of the piano concerto. 

It is hoped that this orchestra will inspire 
the organization of a Symphony Orchestra 
in Baltimore. This is the fifth season of 
the Peabody Students’ Orchestra, and each 
season it has shown progressive and artistic 
development. 

Two excellent recitals were given last 
week by students under Ernest Hutcheson, 
Eliza M. C. Woods and J. C. von Hulsteyn. 
Piano concertos were played by Hortense 
Gunderheimer, Amoret C. Price, Portia 
Wagor and Esther Cutchin. Other num- 
bers were played by Frederick D. Weaver, 
Florette Hamburger and Henrika Whelan. 
Abe Baderock, violinist, played Godard’s 
Concerto Romantique. W. J. R 





Leo Ornstein as a Composer 


Leo Ornstein, the young pianist, is_ the 
composer of a number of piano pieces which 
have been favorably received as_ regular 
numbers on his programs and as encores. 
Six of these compositions have just been 
issued by Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, 
and a second set of six will make their 
appearance from the same press in January. 
In the near future three more of Mr. Orn- 
stein’s piano numbers will be published by 
the Ditsons. It is announced that the Phil- 
adelphia recital of this artist will be given 
on January 11 in Witherspoon Hall. 
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MOST OPERA ASPIRANTS TOO PROUD 


Refusing Lowly Positions, They 
End by Getting None, Says 
Gerville-Reache 


‘Ss ILLY pride, or rather what a lot of 

silly girls call pride, is responsible 
for the scarcity of native prima donnas in 
this country,” said Mme. Gerville-Réache, 
the famous contralto, in Chicago, the other 
day. 

“No sooner does a young woman find 
she can sing a scale than she sets her mind 
on becoming an opera singer. This is a 
pardonable ambition ; what is unpardonable, 
however, is the ‘proud’ attitude the young 
person begins to assume toward all other 
lines of musical endeavor. She simply 
ignores them all, studies for several years, 
learns three or four parts, and then calls 
on one of the worthies who have operatic 
roles to distribute. She may have a splen- 
did voice, she may know the roles so well 
that she could sing them backwards, and 
yet she cannot secure a position. She can- 


not make a début in this country. Injus- 
tice? Not at all. What would she be 
good for? 


“Tt would take two years of constant re- 
hearsing to fit her for her first appearance 
and then, let me tell you, there is a vast 
difference between even a dress rehearsal 
and a public performance. An opera house 
is not a training school. Training schools 
never trained anybody anyhow. You must 
learn to do things by doing them. The 
girl who is not wealthy enough to go to 
Europe and buy several appearances at 
some of the miscroscopic opera houses one 
finds in almost every German and Italian 
city should begin at the lowest rung of the 


ladder. 


“She should sing in the chorus of a 
musical comedy company, then be promoted 
to a regular singing part. Later. on she 
should spend a year or so in the chorus 
of a regular opera company. By that time 
she would have familiarized herself with 
almost every phase of life on the stage, 
with the various stage conventions, with 
the orchestra, with the audience. She 
would have learned to be prepared for any 
emergency. 

“Furthermore, she would have been self- 
supporting all the time and she would have 
acquired a knowledge of real life. Unfor- 








Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the Chi- 
cago Opera Contralto, and Her Child 
in Chicago 


tunately, the majority of young women 
conceal their laziness under the mark of 


pride. Chorus singing being too much 
like work, they affect to despise it. Sing- 


ing in musical comedy is work, too, arduous 
work. Therefore, they shun it. It’s 
too low for girls from ‘good families.’ 
And then, slowly but surely they go to 
seed, some begging in ladylike fashion from 
patrons of art, some teaching, some falling 
back on their family for support. And 
all the while America is borrowing from 
Europe singers who weren’t too proud 
once to get a training and who now cap- 
ture all the big fees. There are just as 
many good voices here as in Europe, but 
the fatal pride of too many young women 
allows most of that good material to go to 
waste.” 











W. J. 
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and unusual 


liberally bestowed upon him. 


CLIFFORD LOTT 


BARITONE 


New York Recital Notices. 


Henderson in the New York Sun: 

Mr. Lott has a voice of exceptionally good quality. 
It is light rather than heavy, and its upper medium tones, 
yesterday, 
was 
treatment 


marked 
of florid passages. 
with taste and intelligence and fully earned the applause 


H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 
There was a song recital at the Belasco Theater yesterday afternoon that 








were especially bright in timbre. 
by freedom in tone formation 
He sang generally 


which the audience 


who 


fice, invites the New 


BOX OFFICE HUMOR 


Opera Patrons Who Ask for “Suspicion 
Tickets” and “Stand-Up Seats” 


Come behind the bars for a few minutes 
of the Metropolitan Opera House box of- 
York Herald, and 
witness the troubles of the box office man 
who doles out tickets to the music hungry 
opera line. Mr. Caruso is singing, and 
there is a line half way to Seventh avenue. 

A grimy hand is unfurled, all knotted 
with use of pick and shovel. 

“Gimme a suspicion ticket,” says the Ital- 
ian, delivering nickels, dimes and quarters 
to the amount of a dollar and a half. 

“He means an ‘admission’ ticket,” ex- 
plains Earl R. Lewis, treasurer of the Met- 
ropolitan. “Last night one of them asked 
for an ‘intermission’ ticket—not a_ bad 
name. And when Wagner is sung we get 
demands for a ‘stand-up seat,’ and even a 
‘steh platz.’ 

“A week ago a woman bought eight $1 
seats for ‘Lohengrin.’ Next day we got a 
postal from out in New Jersey telling us 
that six out of the eight persons for whom 
she had bought seats already had seen 
‘Lohengrin,’ and would we not ask Mr. 
Gatti to change the bill either to ‘Fedora’ 
or ‘Les Huguenots’—two works that are 
not in our répertoire. 

“The funniest incident 
Saturday morning, when Mr. Caruso 
chanced to be in the box office and the 
telephone rang. He, in a spirit of joke, 
picked up the receiver. 

““Does Mr. Caruso sing this afternoon?’ 
the voice asked. 

“*Sure he do,’ answered the tenor. 

“*Then put aside*five seats at thirty-five 
cents apiece for me.’ 

“Mr. Caruso dropped the receiver. ‘She 
thinks I’m worth hearing for thirty-five 
cents. Isn’t that the limit?’ he laughed.” 





happened last 





Hammerstein Accepts Duke’s Opera 


Lonpon, Dec. 27.—It is announced that 
Oscar Hammerstein, whose London Opera 
House was opened on November 13 last, 
has accepted an opera written by the Duke 
of Argyll for production in the Spring 
The Duke, who is the husband of Princess 
Louise, fourth daughter of Queen Victo- 
ria, has long numbered literary and musical 
compositions among his accomplishments. 
Among his productions is the libretto for 
the opera “Diarmid,” composed in 1897. 

Mr. Hammerstein will probably leave 
England for New York by the Lusitania 
next Saturday. He expects to make the 
return trip in the same vessel. He is to 
testify in a suit brought against him by the 
operatic tenor, Giovanni Zenatello, for al- 
leged breach of contract. 





Southern Music Critic in New York 


George Watson James, Jr., music critic 
of the News-Leader of Richmond, Va., and 
local correspondent for MusicAL AMERICA, 
visited New York last week. Mr. James 
has a voice of much promise and has been 
urged by Herbert Witherspoon and other 


well-known artists to take up a course of- 


study in New York. 

The premiére of “The Nightingale,” a 
new opera by August Enna, will take place 
shortly at the Berlin Komische Oper. 





hds composed a 
“The Tailor of 


Waldemar Wendland 
new opera buffa entitled 
Malta.” 


FORMER PUPILS OF 
LISZT HONOR HIM 


Intimate Talks of Master at 
Banquet of Musicians’ 
Association 


The banquet of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians of New York, at the Hotel 
Marseilles, on the evening of December 28, 
in honor of the memory of Franz Liszt, 
served to bring together many musicians 
who had studied under the master. Arthur 
Friedheim, pianist; Alexander Heinemann, 
the German lieder singer, and John Orth, 
Boston, guests of 
There was no prearranged program. 
Following the dinner Mr. Friedheim played 
Liszt’s Ballad in B Minor. This composi- 
tion of fitful and inter- 
spersed with periods of charming melody, 
was applauded vigorously and Mr. Fried- 
heim responded with the “Firefly Study,” 
which was also met with prolonged clapping 
of hands. Then little intimate 
talks about Liszt by those whose great priv- 


pianist, of were the 


honor. 


storm stress, 


followed 


ilege it was to have known and studied with 
John Orth told of how he saved his 
pennies in order to go to Germany and 
study under Liszt, and how he finally se- 
cured letters of introduction to the master, 
played for him, and was then invited to 
join the class of young men and women 
who gathered at his house twice a week. 

“Liszt was not appreciated during his life- 
time,” said Mr. Orth. “Few composers are 
and Liszt is not fully appreciated yet. Liszt 
was sad when the thought came to him 
that his really great compositions did not 
meet with the recognition they deserved. 
To those of us who knew him intimately, 
touched the hem of his garments, and felt 
his lips on our cheeks, he was gracious and 
kind and his sympathetic manner I have 
never seen excelled.” 

Amy Fay, author of “Music Study in 
Germany,’ who also was a Liszt pupil, said 
that during six years in Berlin she heard 
only one Liszt composition played, his “Les 
Préludes.” The United States was farther 
advanced in appreciation of Liszt at that 
time than was his own country. Carl V. 
Lachmund read extracts from a Liszt diary 
and told of personal recollections of the 
master and Liszt pupils present, who closed 
their eyes and pictured again the scenes of 
Weimar. Helene Koelling Mathewson sang 
“Lugendgltich” and “Es muss ein Wunder- 
bares sein.” 

There were forty-five members of the as- 
sociation present, and the following guests: 
Arthur Friedheim, Alexander Heinemann, 
John Orth, Amy Fay, Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson, Emma W. Hodkinson, S. M. 
Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. Frank  Tribbs. 
Charles A. Wood, Frederika Suro, Mary E. 
Foote, E. C. Harris, Mrs. S. C. Harris, 
Eugenio di Pirani, Leontine de Ahna, Mr 
and Mrs. Carl V. Lachmund, Mignon Fried- 
heim, Victoria Boshko, John Mendelbrod, 
William Scott, Emma Douglass Scott, J. H. 
Finney, Dr. G. L. Fabri and Mrs. Emma 
Howe-Fabri, Mary Hicks, Mrs. Lucy Mc- 
Arthur, Mrs. Carl Tollefsen, Miss W. A. 
Leverich and R. Stewart Leckie. 


him. 


deserved a larger attendance. It was given by Clifford 
made his initia] appearance before the New York public. 

Though Mr. Lott’s voice is not a large one, nor one that possesses any 
particular sensuous beauty, he used it with much taste and discretion, and, in 
addition, his powers of interpretation were considerable. Excellent, too, was 
his enunciation both in English and German. His program opened with Handel’s 
‘‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” not the easiest of selections, but given by the 
singer with fine effect. Especially effective was Mr. Lott’s singing of Jensen’s 
‘“Murmuring Zephyr,’’ which he gave with admirable gradation of phrase, a 
virtue which had received emphasis in Brahm’s “Die Mainacht.”’ 

In short, Mr. Lott proved himself an artist of sincere merit, and one whom 
in the future it will be a pleasure to hear. 


Lott, a baritone, 
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Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post: 

It is not generally deemed advisable to bring forward a musica! artist with- 
out more or less advance heralding, but there are times when the absence of 
press agent proclamations is a distinct aid to success. There was an example 
of this at the Belasco Theater yesterday afternoon, when Clifford Lott, a young 
baritone, whose name has been quite unfamiliar here, gave a song recital. After 
his singing of the first number on the program, Handel’s ‘‘Hear me, ye Winds 
and Waves,’’ the audience was quick to realize that here was an artist of far 
more than average merit, and gave the singer a remarkably wholehearted and 
spontaneous ovation. The applause was renewed with equal fervor after every 
subsequent piece. Mr. Lott has a baritone voice that is large, resonant and of — 
especially fine quality in the lower and medium registers. Mr. Lott’s phrasing - ——_— : aT mm 


and enunciation are excellent and he sings with real warmth. He gave par- 
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‘“Murmuring Zephyrs’’ and some songs by Schumann and Brahms 


Richard Aldrich in the New York Times 





Mr. Clifford Lott, a young baritone singer, gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon at the Belasco Theater that had features of musical interest which showed 4 
him to be the possessor of talent well trained, and an agreeable voice. Mr. Lott a4 PIANO COURSE 


sings with much taste, musically and sincerely, without affectation. He phrases v ER ; 5 ic o > inecti. 
with unusual knowledge and skill and he enunciates with admirable clearness, Os TEACH S will find this course of inesti 
mable value, not only from an educational point, 





in a manner that does no injury to the purely melodic line. He showed perhaps 
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his best in the very first song on the program, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and * aa tp . at : . . . mer 
Waves,” from Handel's ‘‘Scipio,’’ ee singing of sustained phrases and of a, | Ue but its nov el compilation, its interesting and 
“divisions.” There was true appreciation in his singing of German Lied, as GRADE v__GRAbe Vi progressive features and the thorough modernity 
illustrated by selections from Schubert, Schumann, Jensen, Franz and Brahms. 59 PAID, A 
Mrs. Lott played his accompaniments tastefully and with finish. COPPLEO APO EDITED BY of all the thoughts expressed in Same. 
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VIENNA SEASON AT ITS HEIGHT 


Many Piano Recitals on Program —2Réne de Lima at Hofeper—Novelty 
by Kienzel at Volksoper—Mme. Cahier’s Concert of French 


Songs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Austria, Ploosigasse 6 (IV), 
December 16, 1911. 


HE concert season is now at its height 
and, with a short intermission on 
Christmas eve, when all places of amuse- 
ment are closed in Vienna, bids fair to con- 
tinue at flood tide for a long time to come. 
It not infrequently happens that two or 
three musical events of particular interest 
and importance take place on one and the 
same evening. An unfair division, as is that 
of most of the world’s goods, and it is but 
just now that Vienna, as a musical center, 
has awakened to the fact that in Summer 
also it should be able to offer to the many 
who make pilgrimage hither the opportunity 
to hear its fine orchestras, its quartets and 
trios; and the fact of the musical work 
planned for the coming Summer has uni- 
versal approval. In the series of projected 
events will be productions of the Philhar- 
monic, and also a musical body composed of 
instrumentalists from the Hofoper under 
direction of Felix von Weingartner. This 
orchestra was wonderful in its last Sun- 
day’s concert which brought two earlier 
works of Dvorak’s, the * ‘Tragic Overture” 
and the “Rhapsody,” not his best by any 
means, yet played with such splendid effect 
as to be thoroughly enjoyed. The strings 
were particularly sweet in Heuberger’s Va- 
riations on a Theme by Schubert, while the 
last number, Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
was interpreted with all a master’s art by 
Conductor Weingartner, who, with his or- 
chestra, received enthusiastic applause. 

At the Gesellschafts concert on the 8th 
Mahler’s memory was honored by perform- 
ance of his Third Symphony, an unequal 
work, in which the change from the real- 
istic storm and stress of street life portrayal 
in the first part to the delightful menuet 
measure and succeeding lyrical movements 
is gladly welcomed. The powerful work 
was extraordinarily well rendered by the 
Tonkiinstler uUrchestra under Oscar Ned- 
bal. Frau Kittel, of the Hofoper, sang the 
alto solo with warmth and the choir of 
women and boys was excellent. 

At the regular subscription concert of 
this orchestra on last Thursdav evening the 
soloist was Germain Schnitzer, who played 
admirably Schumann’s A Minor Concerto, 
giving it an original interpretation. Two 
character pieces for strings by Leon Sin- 
igaglia aroused interest; the “Rain Song” 
depicts in trickling notes a Summer shower, 
the “Concert Etude” constitutes an excel- 
lent finger exercise: 

The Vienna A Capella Choir turned its 
first concert this season into a Liszt celebra- 
tion by performance of a work hitherto al- 
most unknown, the seven-part “Ave Maria.” 
The leader of the choir happened to find a 
rare copy among some music which he pur 
chased at an antiquary shop. The interest- 
ing composition, excellently rendered, was 
received. At this concert some 
Liszt piano compositions were so brilliantly 
played by the virtuoso, Paul de Comne, that 
he was obliged to repeat them. 


Numerous Pianists Heard 


Of other great pianists there have again 
been heard here Wilhelm Backhaus, fas- 
cinating in his technic, in Schubert’s C Ma- 
jor Fantasy; Arthur Schnabel, deeply and 
seriously artistic in five Beethoven sonatas 


finely individualized; Moriz Rosenthal, 
titanic as always, especially in the second 
half of his program, devoted entirely to 
Liszt, whose pupil he had been; Ignaz 
Friedman, wonderful in his octave playing 


in a new and interesting piano concerto by 
Reger. 

A pleasing piano recital was. given a fort- 
night ago by Marie: Gabrielle Leschetizky, 
the famous old master’s young wife. A Pole 
by birth, she is especially and naturally an 
excellent interpreter of Chopin, whose So- 
nata in B Minor formed the third number 
on her program. Due prominence was given 
to Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms, and the 
last number was devoted to Leschetizky, 
whose Barcarolle and Berceuse she played 
with delicate charm, the Scherzo with bril- 
liant execution. 

Previous to a retirement of some months 
Selma Kurz gave a most successful song 
recital last week .at the large Musikverein 
Saal which was crowded by her countless 
admirers. As if unwilling to lose their 


favorite for a longer period of time the 
demand for encores seemed well-nigh in- 
satiable. The singer was in particularly 
fine voice and her flute-like notes were en- 
dowed with unusual warmth. 

At the Hofoper our charming compa- 
triot, Edna de Lima, is making rapid strides 
forward and great headway in German. 
She has appeared successfully in a number 
of smaller parts and was delightful as Barb- 
chen in a recent performance of the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” What reliance is already 
placed on her is proved by the circumstance 
that she was suddenly called upon a few 
days ago to sing the part of Ashteroth in 
the “Queen of Sheba” owing to illness of a 
colleague. It is perhaps not generally 
known how difficult it is to sing in a foreign 
language which means an entire revolution 
in placing the voice and entails an endless 
amount of work and perseverance. 


Godowsky’s Recital 


VIENNA, Dec. 7.—Leopold Godowsky gave 
his piano recital last week to a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The masterly ren- 
dering of the last number on the official 
program, his own paraphrase of the “Fled- 
ermaus” (Bat) evoked storms of applause 
and of course recalls and encores followed. 
One of his pupils, Hannah Spiro, of At- 
lanta, Ga., played successfully at a concert 
in Breslau recently and also at a benefit 
performance in Vienna. Miss Spiro will 
return to America next year and engage in 
concert work there. At this same benefit 
concert Joseph Herzog, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Henry Thomson, displayed a well- 
trained basso in selections from Sarastro’s 
songs in “The Magic Flute.” Professor 
Thomson is an American who studied, in 
his youth, with the Italian master Tamagno. 

The latest novelty brought out at the 
Volksoper is entitled “Der Kuhreigen” and 
is by Wilhelm Kienzl. Kienzl, who has 
not been heard from since his “Evangeli- 
mann,” calls his work a musical drama. He 
proves himself a master, especially in the 
ensemble scenes, the scoffings of the tu- 
multuous mob and the wild triumphing of 
the revolutionary viragos. The “Ca Ira” 
and the Marseillaise are, of course, used in 
a work of that time, but most discreetly 
and only for characterization. For the 
“Kuhreigen” Kienzl has invented a melo- 
dious strain of surpassing simplicity and 
yearning beauty. The introduction and in- 
termezzos are symphonically built up and 
interesting, as well as pleasing. The work 
scored a decided success and the composer 
had to respond to numerous calls. Fraulein 
Jeritza was a lovely and excellent Blanch- 
fleurs and Herr Ritter was a sympathetic 
Primus Thaller. He delivered the “Kuhr- 
eigen” in a manner to move all hearts. 

The new ballet, “The Seasons of Love,” 
had its first performance last Saturday. It 
is arranged from a number of charming 
musical bits by Franz Schubert, cleverly ex- 
ecuted by Conductor Julius Lehnert, of the 


Hofoper. The seasons, divided into “Love’s 
Spring,” “Summer’s_ Bliss,” “Autumn’s 
Whisperings,” and “Winter’s Joy,” were at- 


tractively represented under Hassreiter’s 


skilful management. 
French Songs by Mme. Cahier 


At Mme. Cahier’s second concert last 
week she sang a number of French chan- 
sons, to the accompaniment of the cembalo 
played by Mme. Wanda Landowska. Mme. 
Cahier is now giving a number of guest 
performances at Buda-Pesth, appearing as 
Dalila, Carmen, Fides, Amneris and Azu- 
cena, and drawing crowded houses despite 
increased prices. The tenor, Leo Slezak, 
has been secured to appear with her in the 
“Prophet,” “Aida” and “Trovatore.” 

Nora Duesberg gave a violin recital last 
evening, which had the novel accompani- 
ment of a public demonstration of a mute 
device for the violin inv ented by her father, 
August Duesberg, and in a composition 
therefor by her mother, Natalie Duesberg. 
This mute is an ideal contrivance to muffle 
the sound of string instruments and at- 
tracted favorable attention at the musical- 
pedagogical congress last Spring. 

Pablo Casals, who has established his 
claim as one of the world’s greatest violon- 
cellists, last week charmed a crowded con- 
cert hall, for which all seats had been sold 
weeks before. Appi— Funk. 
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MME. ALDA VICTIM 
OF OPERA INTRIGUE 


Nationalism Movement Directed 
Against Prima Donna During 
Montreal Performance 


A so-called Nationalist movement among 
the members of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany chorus and some of the principals was 
directed against Mme. Frances Alda, the 
Australian prima donna and wife of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, when she last made a guest 
appearance with that company as Manon a 
fortnight ago at His Majesty’s Theater in 
Montreal. 

According to the accounts in the Mon- 
treal papers a strong partisanship, based 
purely upon racial jealousy in favor of a 
French singer who had previously appeared 
in the same role, prompted a concerted ef- 
fort to interfere with the success of the 
visiting prima donna’s appearance. 

The intrigue manifested itself especially 
in the fourth act, according to the Mon 
treal Star critic. When Mme. Alda sang 
the gavotte—a portion of the score in which 
her singing stands out with singular rich 
ness and deiightful eifect—members of the 
chorus, it is declared, attempted to balk he1 
by singing miserably out of time and talk 
ing loudly among one another in disconcert 
ing fashion. 

The daily Star critic, in the following 
day's review, said: 

“Mme. Alda’s Manon is the most. bril 
liant, most picturesque and most charming 
on the opera stage to-day. Let us be can 
did about this. There is no singet 
in the Montreal Opera Company at the pres 
ent time who can stand up with the artist 
who made \/anon notable here a year ago 
She is their superior, from the vocal stand 
point, all around. ller voice is fresh, pure, 
brilliant and utilized with remarkable art. 
She is an exponent of the true bel canto 
and she knows exactly what she wants to 
do, how she ought to do it and why it 
should be done. 

“When an artist of the caliber of Mme 
\lda comes to Montreal the least that can 
be done is to give her both a cordial re 
ception and to extend to her a sympatheti 
co-operation Probably no one will ever 
arrive at a complete understanding of the 
contretemps which marred last night’s per 
formance, but it will serve to illustrate one 
very unpleasant factor of the opera season 
very emphatically, namely, the deliberate 
and obvious attempt to introduce national 
ism into the opera here 
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“This movement—if it may be dignified 
by such a term—has not been concealed 
hitherto. Its advocates—misguided and 
misinformed—have been at considerable 
pains to surround their machinations with 
an atmosphere of mystery, but they have 
succeeded ill. Last night they laid down 
their hands and the whole petty scheme was 
revealed. 

“Mme. Alda was singing that incompar 
able Gavotte in the fourth act. She sang 
it last season, and it was then a veritable 
gem of vocal art. She sang it last night 
and the chorus simply ruined it. They not 
only sang when they were not required to 
sing, but thev sang out of time, out of tune 
and with wretched results. The prima 
donna was unable to do the Gavotte justice; 
the chorus, in addition to singing miserably, 
talked incessantly throughout her singing, 
and to crown all the curtain descended upon 
her dress. When the applause began after 
the fall of the curtain Mme. Alda refused 
to take the curtain call. 

m This attempt to arouse preju- 
dice, not only against the Italian section of 
the company, but also against all singers 
who do not belong to one particular na- 
tionality, is the worst possible thing that 
could happen, in the interests of Canadian 
opera. The writer was at pains last week 
to emphasize the fact that opera had neither 
nationality nor creed, but was cosmopolitan. 
his nationalist rubbish was, perhaps, in- 
evitable; but since the question has arisen 
it is better to face it boldly and at once and 
settle it once for all 

“The subscribers will never tolerate any 
such movement. There is not the slightest 
justification for it; there is no reason why 
it should ever have been begun: there is 
even less chance that it will succeed. But 
before it is killed, unless stringent meas 
ures are taken, it may do harm that will 
take years of hard work to repair.” 


Many Stars in Bagby Concert 


frances Alda and Alma Gluck, sopranos ; 
kkdmond Clement. tenor, and Albert Spald 
ing, violinist, with Arthur Rosenstein and 
\lberto handegger, Jr., at the piano, were 
the art sts at .\. M. Bagby’s tg2d Musical 
Morning at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, December 28. \lr. Spalding opened 


the concert with the “Devil's Trill,” Vat 
tini, which was superbly played and warmly 
applauded. “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” 


was charmingly sung by Mme. Gluck, with 
ute obbligato played by George Barrére 
\ll of Mme. Gluck’s songs were enthusi 
astically received. Mme. Alda sang two 
groups of songs and a duct with Mr. Cle 
nent, pleasing best in “Daddy,” a lovely 
Iknglish song, by Behrend \Ir. Clement 
sang two groups of songs most artistically 


Success in Opera of King Clark Pupils 


BERLIN Dec 23.—The two principal 
events of recent date at the Bremen Stadt 
theater were the performance of “Rosen 
kavalhier” under the personal direction ot 
Richard Strauss and the production ot 


\lassenet’s “Manon.” The prineipal part 
mm “Rosenkavalier,” Ochs von Lerchenau 
was sung and acted with splendid success 


by Richard Hlocttges, a pupil of the Amer 
ican vocal teacher, Frank Kine Clark, of 


Berlin \Ir. Clark also had the = satistac 
tion of having another pupil,-Clara Roedi 
ger, sing the title part of the Massenet op 
era. The critics speak of this representa 
tion in most favorable terms ©. FP. J 





Luella Chilson-Ohrman to Create Role 
in New Opera 


CnicAco, Jan. 1 Luella Chilson-Ohrman, 
] 


the Chicago soprano, as been engaged to 
create the leading role in a new opera to be 
prodveed in Seattle on April 21 under the 
direction of Henry Hadley his engage 


ment, together with many calls for recitals 
in the far Northwest, has prompted her to 
relinquish a Spring tour with the New York 
: soloist She con 


mphony Orchestra a 


cluded the first tour of her season last 
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ADELE KRUEGER 


Tuesday and will resume it on January 12 
Early in February she will be soloist with 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, and on March 
20 soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra—her fifth engagement with that 
organization in the last year C. E. N. 
Soloist with 
Chorus 
SCRANTON, Pa., Dec. 26.—Reinald Wer 
renrath, the New York baritone, was the 
principal soloist of the evening at the re 
cent concert of the Scranton Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club, under the direction of John T. 
Watkins. Mr. Werrenrath sang the aria 
from “Julius Cesar,” “Hear Ye Wind and 
Waves,” and captured the audience with 
his masterly interpretation. The club 


Werrenrath Scranton 


chorus, of fifty voices, gave a good account 
of itself and sang compositions by Brahms, 
Sullivan, Strauss, Smith and Spross. Emily 
Hackett, violinist, played two selections in 
a pleasing manner. 


Dorothy Temple in Williamsport Concert 


WittrAMsport, Pa., Jan. 1.—A delightful 
program was given before the members of 
the Clio Club and their friends December 
26 by the soprano, Dorothy Temple. Miss 
Temple’s voice is of good quality and tone 
and she sings with excellent command, ex- 
pression and interpretative ability. Her 
clear enunciation, both in her French and 
German numbers, and the ease and grace 
with which she sang displayed her broad 
musical understanding. K. os. 
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New Parson (having noticed that the double-bass player uses his left hand simply to om. 
port the instrument)—‘‘l see you don’t use your fingers when you play, John?’’ 


John—‘‘Noa, Sir; ye see there be some as twiddles their fingers when they play, an’ there 


be some as don’t, an’ |! 


be one o’ they that don’t.’’ 


—Punch. 


with the Spanish Fort Opera Company. 
The company disbanded, however, after a 
few months, and the singer was compelled 
to turn to his trade as a piano tuner to gain 
a livelihood. Later Bornemann and his 
wife fitted out a caravan and wandered 
from village to village through Louisiana, 
in which they gave piano concerts, and 
Bornemann tuned pianos long out of com- 
mission and acquired the title of ‘Piano 
Doctor.” In this manner:enough money 
was accumulated to take the couple to San 
I'rancisco, where Bornemann sang a year 
at the Tivoli in grand opera. It was here 
his wife died and Bornemann returned to 
New York and opened a school for acting 
and operatic stage deportment, but he lost 
his money in this venture and again became 
“piano doctor.” Five years ago he planned 
an entertainment for a German Sangerbund 
in Mount Vernon and so successful yas it 
that he soon became quite busy in arrang- 
ing and staging plays and entertainments 
for German singing societies and churches. 
Three years ago he was bass soloist in St. 
Thomas’s Roman Catholic Church in New 
York and recently sang in the choir of St. 
Paul’s Catholic Church. 


He had three children, two sons and a 
daughter, but it is not known where the 
are at this time. The German + atc 
Society of New Rochelle had charge of the 
funeral. 


Kenneth Fisher Bingham 


Kenneth Fisher Bingham, the Milwaukee 
concert singer, who was married on his 
sick bed in the ‘Presbyterian Hospital, in 
New York, on December 16, to Angela 
Hanks, the daughter of Charles G. Hanks, 
of Brooklyn, died December 31, of heart 
disease. Mr. Bingham came East a month 
ago on a concert tour and at the same time 
his engagement to Miss Hanks was 4an- 
nounced. Soon after he arrived in New 
York he was stricken with the disease of 
= he died. He was twenty-seven years 
old. 


Wilhelm Heinrich 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Wilhelm Heinrich, 
widely known as a tenor, died in this city 
yesterday of Bright’s disease. He had been 
for some time the soloist of the quartet of 
the South Congregational Church. He 
sang on Sunday a week ago, but was unable 
to sing last Sunday. Mr. Heinrich had been 
blind since his boyhood. He was fifty-five 
years old. 





Alfred H. Hyatt 


Alfred H. Hyatt, writer of the lyrics to 
hundreds of published songs; died on De- 
cember 8, at Enfield, Middlesex, England, 
after an illness of a few weeks’ duration. 


Mr. Hyatt was forty years old. 











Carmen Melis in Kansas City Concert 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—Carmen 
Melis, the beautiful prima donna, gave 
a delightful program in the Grand Avenue 
Temple on Saturday night. The group ot 
Neapolitan songs and the aria from “los- 
ca,” together with the encore, “Si chiamono 
Mimi,” from “La Bohéme,” served to dis- 
play a voice wonderfully bright and full 
of life, which, however, should be at its 
best in opera, as she evidenced a slight 
constraint on the concert stage. She was 
well received by a large audience. 


M. R. W. 





Krien’s Holiday Engage- 
ments 


Christiaan 


Christiaan Kriens, violinist-composer, will 
be soloist with Maud Morgan, harpist, and 
William C. Carl, organist, at a concert in 
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Baltimore on January 3. On January 1 his 
“Aquarelles Hollandais” was played by the 
Longy Club at a concert in Jordan Hall, 
Boston. On Christmas Mr. Kriens per- 
formed as soloist at three concerts. 

















Frederick Bornemann 


Frederick Bornemann, an old-time opera 
singer, who first sang the role of General 
Olendorff in “The Beggar Student” at the 
New York Casino in the early 80s for the 
McCall Opera Company, was struck by a 
New York surface car on December 27, re- 
ceiving injuries from which he died several 
hours later. Bornemann came to this coun- 
try in 1876 with a German opera company, 
which sang in New York for a short time. 
It was while singing with this company 
that he was heard by John McCall, who en- 
gaged him for the production of “The Beg- 
gar Student,” which later had a long run 
in New York. Bornemann was with the 
McCall company for six years and then 
went to New Orleans for an engagement 
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ing of 
breath control is faultless. 





Signor Alessandro Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 prenduee, , en York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
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Signora Delia M. Valeri 
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greeted 
Deanette 


A large audience 
the Heilig last might. 
has been made famous by 
tion by the big audience. 

Alvina’s interpretation of the 
finesse of her 


Alvina, 


part of the 


Vocally, Alvina does much with the role 





Mme. Jeanette Allen Alvina, as ‘‘Thais’”’ 
**Thais,’’ the lyric 
, Soprano, was superb in the 
Lina Cavalieri and Mary Garden, 


\lexandrian courtesan revealed her sense of the 
art and gave her opportunity fot 


and she 


The Versatile Operatic Soprano 


continues her triumphal tour through 
west. Critics consider her perform- 
ance better than that of Mary Garden. 


Soprano’s Work as Thais, Though 
Sensuous, Is Always Proper and 
Singing Held Better Than 
Mary Garden’s. 


Jeanette Alvina, soprano, the “Butter- 
fly’ of the previous evening, was the Thais, 
and so far as wage goes is superior to 
the noted Mary Garden, if the latter’s 
singing in her concert last season at the 
Armory is a fair criterion of her ability. 
Mary Garden is undoubtedly an eminent 
actress, one of the most capable of the new 
or French school, and has a large follow- 
ing, but it seems to the present reviewer 
that Miss Garden’s great vocal abilities are 
very much helped by the highly imaginative 
press agent, and this opinion is held by a 
few. 

Interpretation Full of Art. 


Alvina has a true, intellectual conception 
of the part of Thais, the Alexandrian 
courtesan, and is sensuous, serpentine and 
feline, but always proper. Others, in 
vaudeville, may play the part of Thais in 
the “altogether,” where the scarcity of 
clothing ig a ‘‘feature,’’ but Alvina does 
not have to stoop to that, with her fine 
dramatic soprano voice, warm temperament 
and good stage presence. It is a case of 
art against avoirdupois, and art wins. 
There are no shocking moments, no indeli- 
cate suggestiveness in Alvina’s portrayal. 
The voluptuous nature of the story might 
suggest that she enter the stage amid the 
maddening noise of tom-toms, music-ringing 
of a bacchanalian dance, with drums and 
cymbals working overtime and ballet dan- 
cers turning on their toes. But Alvina, like 
a gay Eve or tiger Cleopatra, enters before 
\thaniel, the monk, with a_ serpentine 
movement that is highly suggestive of what 


is to follow. She is fair, and pleasant 
to the eye, with a delicate costume of 
golden sheen, and ever her siren voice 
makes its presence felt. Even if one 
shuts one’s eyes, the siren picture seems 
to live and glow. At first, Alvina is the 


beck and call of 
scarlet woman 
wooer and 


breaker of hearts at the 
the voluptuary, and the 
thrusts herself forward at one 


then at the next.—From the Morning 
Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 
opera by Massenet, which was presented at 


which 
recep- 


tital role of Thais, 


and was given a hearty 


the full use of her fine dramatic voice. 
—Journal, Portland. 
of the evening. 


was easily the stat 
—Telegram, Portland. 
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ON EVE OF JOMELLI’S CONCERT TOUR 





London Experiences 





Prima Donna Has Large Repertoire of New Songs for Her 
Appearances in the South and West—-Some of Her Recent 








Wwiiat would you do if you had returned 


to America in plenty of time to pre- 
pare for an arduous concert tour, only to 
be attacked by that American malady with 
the French name /a grippe? Get rid of it, 
of course. And that is what has been oc- 
cupying the attention of Mme. Jeanne Jo- 
melli for these last few weeks. Propped 
up in a chair, she paradoxically looked a 
picture of health the other day as she de- 
clared, “I became so miserable that I told 
my husband, M. Hemance, that after I was 
gone I wanted him to marry a nice little 
French girl who would take care of him 
and cook his meals herself. 

“T have no right to my illness,” continued 
Mme. Jomelli, “as I spent a very healthful 
Summer at Dinard, indulging twice a day 
in my favorite pastime of swimming. 
Swimming has been one of my passions 
ever since I was twelve years old, when | 
received a diploma for proficiency and a 
medal for saving a girl from drowning.” 

Farly this Fall Mme. Jomelli spent some 
time in London as a spectator of operatic 
events, and especially of the rivalry to Cov- 
ent Garden instituted by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, for whom she had sung in New York. 

“Mr. Hammerstein’s task is made 
lighter,’ she declares, “by the inability of 
the old opera house to awaken London 
from its sleep. This is illustrated by the 
way the English howl with laughter at a 
music hall song, the burden of which is that 
‘what Covent Garden needs is a star; there 
are plenty of stars in the boxes, but none 
at all on the stage.’ 

At Felice Lyne’s Début 

“At the début of little Felice Lyne in 

‘Rigoletto’ two small details caught the 


fancy of the audience, in addition to her 
voice and personality. She wore a simple 


robe de nuit in one scene, instead of the 
usual elaborate affair, and whether it was 
intended or simply a makeshift in an emer- 
gency, her piquant appearance stimulated 
the imagination of the public. In another 
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scene, when first-night nervousness caused 
her to enter before her cue, she won praise 
for her self-possession when she filled in 





here addressed to the singer’s secretary. 
“That score I prize as my child,” she ex- 
plained. “In Paris last Summer I studied 
the title rdle of this new Saint-Saéns work 
with the composer himself. He was so 
pleased with my success in America with 
his aria, ‘Pallas Athene,’ that he was anx- 
ious for me to sing ‘Déjanire’ at the Paris 
Opéra if only on the opening night. But 
as you know, 'the hopes of people in the 
operatic world are liable to be shattered 
by business expediency. 

“My concert tour is to begin in Chicago 
on January 14 and | shall have as accom- 





-Photo by Mishkin 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the Operatic and Concert Soprano, in Her New York Studio 


the stage wait by pottering around among 
the flowers in the garden. 

“Garbed as Briinnhilde I went to a fancy 
dress ball given at the Savoy for the benefit 
of a London hospital. And when the fest- 
ivities were at their height I startled the 
merrymakers by appearing at the top of 
the staircase and singing the cry of the 
Valkyries. Before the hushed masqueraders 
could get their breath I had vanished and 


‘they don’t know yet who introduced that 


motif to the ballroom. 

“That was just a safety valve for a prima 
donna’s temperament. As a youngster I 
was warned against this tendency by my 
father, who was just about as musical as 
that flower pot. On one occasion I had 
come home from a concert all excited over 
a symphony of Brahms, which was familiar 
to me through my studying it on the piano. 
Rushing up to my unmusical parents | 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, father, it was wonderful!’ 
He simply snapped out, ‘Stop that temper!’ 
And his abbrevation of ‘temperament’ 1s 
one that every singer should keep in mind.” 

Here Madame’s English maid was heard 
at the ’phone instructing the party at the 
other end of the wire in the pronunciation 
of the singer’s name. 

“People seem to have such a hard time 
with our name,” said the prima _ donna. 
“We are frequently referred to as ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Jomelli.’ In Louisville a newspaper 
said that ‘Mr. Joe Melly sat in a box and 
seemed to wonder where his wife’s voice 
came from. And in Minneapolis 1 was 
waiting at the hotel for a boy to bring my 
orchestral scores, but I refused to acknowl- 
edge my own name when the colored boy 
paged me as ‘Missus Jelly-y! Missus Jel- 
ly-y!’” 

The Wonderful Saint-Saens 


On a table near Mme. Jomelli stood an 
autographed photograph of Camille Saint- 
Saens. 

“What a wonderful old man he is!” said 
she. “He does not show his age, does he? 
Probably the reason is that he is so active. 
What other composer could write a new 
opera at his time of life? To him com- 
position is as natural as breathing and he 
will no doubt continue one as long as the 
other. 

“Why has my score of ‘Déjanire’ not 
come from the binder’s?” was the question 
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HASTINGS 


Recitals Baritone Soloist of the NOR- 
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Instruction and TETRAZZINI Tours. 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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panist Harold Osborn Smith. My route 
will carry me through the South and East, 
as I covered much of the Western field 
last year. For my programs | shall have a 
large répertoire of new songs, many of 
which I expect to have the pleasure of in- 
troducing for the first time. Among these 
are two numbers in English, written espe 


cially for me, “Just a Bunch of Roses,” by 
L. V. Saar, and “Song of the Seasons,” by 
Hallett Gilberté. Then there will be two 
new Italian songs by Wolf-Ferrari, as well 
as two songs of my native Netherlands. In 
these days of royalties paid to composers 
for the use of concert songs, a unique eva- 
sion of the question will be my singing of a 
French song for which I could pay royal 
ties to myself, as it is my own setting of 
Heine’s ‘J’ai Pleuré en Reve.” 


Pittsburgh’s Christmas “Messiah” 


PitTspuRGH, Jan. 1.—Handel’s “The Mes- 
siah” was brilliantly sung last Thursday 
night at Carnegie Music Hall under the 
able direction of J. P. McCollum, a large 
and pleased audience thoroughly enjoying 
the offering. The assisting soloists were 
Mrs. Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano; 
Mildred Potter, contralto; H. Evan Will- 
iams, tenor, and Clifford Cairns, bass, who 
sang in place of Arthur Middleton, who 
could not appear. This is the second time 
that illness has prevented him from singing 
in Pittsburgh. The tone quality of the 
chorus was excellent. The exceedingly pop- 
ular “Hallelujah Chorus” was given with 
finish, snap and a freedom that delighted 
all. The quartet of soloists shared in the 
honors of the occasion. Mrs. Hudson- 
Alexander sang with thorough knowledge 
of what the work demands, and received 
hearty approval. Miss Potter also pleased 
by the quality of her charming voice and 
by the distinguished ability with which she 
employed it. Mr. Williams also triumphed, 
his reception amounting to an ovation. Mr. 
Cairns proved a completely satisfactory 
substitute and like the others was given a 
most flattering reception. An orchestra of 
Pittsburgh musicians, with John Pritchard 
at the organ, played the accompaniments in 
a most pleasing manner. Mr. McCollum 
never directed better. a x 


Agnes Schneider’s Success in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany, Dec. 25.—Agnes 
Schneider, a pupil of Giacomo Minkowski, 
who is now located in Berlin, sang on Sun- 
day last at a large At Home at Mrs. B. 
Israels, where musical Berlin was well rep- 
resented. Her dramatic soprano voice, her 
pure tone production and finished style of 
singing were greatly applauded and a bril 
liant future is predicted for her. 

A Gustav Mahler Memorial Festival will 
be held in Mannheim, Germany, in May. 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made aspecialty of correcting defective voices 
whether in the medium or high tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she met with marked success 
with her method ot voice placing. She has resumed in- 
struction at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her advice to anyone who would like 








to consult her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 
lhe mF 
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THE AMERICAN SPEAKING. VOICE 








{Francis Rogers, the Concert Baritone, in Scrib- 


ner’s Magazine} 
y ron MAUREL, the greatest acting 
singer this country has known, once 
wrote to a Parisian journal of seeing Rich- 
ard Mansfield play the character part of 
“Prince Karl,” and praised, in especial, the 
facility and  verisimilitude with which 
Mansfield imitated with his voice different 
musical instruments and the voices of other 
people. The French artist described the 
somewhat nasal timbre of Mansfield’s nat- 
ural voice as being more or less typical of 
the American speaking voice in general, and 
held this fundamental quality to indicate 
the capacity for vocal development that is 
so notable among our singers in the oper- 
atic world to-day. But foreign observers, 
as a rule, have been much less laudatory in 
their comments on the American voice and 
have discovered in it a twang and a stren- 
uous note distressing both to ears and to 
sensibilities. We, on our side, have ac- 
cepted these strictures with meekness, ad- 
mitting their justness and deploring dis- 
piritedly our own vocal shortcomings, but 
making little or no attempt to better a re- 
mediable situation. 
Some of these critics 
that, owing to our abominably changeable 
climate, we are all, in some degree, suf- 
ferers from catarrh, so that our national 
nose’ is in a chronic state of “no thorough- 
fare’—hence our high-pitched and nasal 
tones. This explanation is hardly to be 
taken seriously, and I, for one, do not be- 
lieve that we are a more catarrhal people 
than are the inhabitants of any other coun- 
try within the north temperate zone. Our 
American Winters, so full of bright sun- 
shine and bracing air, are, despite the sud- 
den changes in temperature and the oc- 
casional severe storms, quite as healthful, 
| am sure, as the dank, sunless Winters of 
London, Paris, Milan and Berlin 
The American voice is not inherently (or 
catarrhally) nasal or unmusical, but it is 
certainly crude and uncultivated. Its dis- 
agreeable qualities are due to our generally 
slovenly utterance and to our neglect of the 
mere technic of speech. Under cultivation 
beautiful as any. Our 
a few public speakers hke W. 
J. Bryan and President Eliot, and our sing 
ers in every opera-giving country furnish 
ample proof of this assertion. As a people 


have maintained 


our voices are as 


best actors, 


we are lamentably careless in our speech 
Our restless, hasty lives drive from our 
minds the impulse for self-culture that 
would lead us to train intelligently the 


mechanism of vocal expression 
No organ of the body is more truly in 
dicative of character and mental states than 


a strident voice repels us. A strain of 
sentiment creeps into our voice, and our 
hearers sense at once the feeling behind it. 
A shadow in the voice, and instinct straight- 
way guesses the lurking insincerity or false- 
hood. A friend of mine maintains that he 
can read character correctly at the first 
hearing of a voice. What persuasive power 
lies in a noble, mellifluous utterance! 
Bryan’s sonorous, fluent tones are among 
his most effective Uratorical wéapons. 

The physical conformation of the throat 
and head has much to do with the power 
and quality of the voice, but in this matter 
psychology plays quite as influential a part 
as physiology. If we are a hasty, strenu- 
ous and materialistic people, our voices will 
inevitably tell the story, and not till we have 
mended our tense, eager, self-seeking ways 
shall we learn to speak altogether melodi- 
ously. , 

A mellow, sonorous voice is rare in any 
country. Its beauty in the rough is usually 
due to an harmonious nature and good 
health, but just as by conscious effort we 
are able to harmonize our natures and im- 
prove our health, so also may we cultivate 
in ourselves a spontaneous, simple and 
agreeable utterance in well-controlled and 
well-modulated tones. Such an utterance 
brings out all the potential beautv of the 
natural voice and is within the capacity of 
everybody. So long as we remain a nation 
of mere money-seekers, so long shall we 
speak in dry, eager, money-seeking voices, 
and it is only as we begin to realize (as, 
indeed, an ever-increasing number’. of 
Americans are beginning to realize) that 
material success is only a sntall part of the 
real success of life that we shall place a 
proper estimate on the substantial value of 
a well-trained voice. 

We are already agreed that every child 
ought to have some training in drawing and 
music, even though in later life he may 
never put it to any regular use, but every 
child, except the dumb, is sure to use his 
voice daily as long as he lives. Why not, 
then, have it trained and developed to its 
full capacity for beauty and power? Its 
eloquence, no matter what his walk in life, 
will be for him a useful and a_ potent 
weapon, and for those he knows and meets 
a balm and a delight. 

foreigners may reproach us for our un- 
musical voices; the remedy lies with our- 
selves. We have inherited from our an- 
cestors a noble and expressive language. 
We have received from nature voices po 
tentially as melodious as those of any other 
people. Let us strive, then, by every means 
in our power to make our voices and ut 
terances as noble and expressive as the lan 














1S the voice. \ melodious voice attracts us; guage of our inhe rits ince. 
SINGING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL PLEASURE OF IT 
lik lament of a modern concert singer ing from pure love of music, may fill the 
over the passing of the old-time sing listener with joy. 


ing school is unexpected and refreshing 


\Ille. Soha Stephali ho!ds that we do not 
have enough music because singing has 
gone out of fashion except for the highly 


trained singers. Every one should sing, she 


thinks, and there was never a better way 
for inducing people to do this than the 
singing school, attended by young and old, 
by men and women, with good voices and 
poor 


People do not want vocal gymnastics so 
much as real music, she adds \ll this is 
true. It is not the great musical produc- 
tions rendered by famous artists that people 
remember, and whose echoes return to them 
in the after years, but the simple songs that 
they themselves heard in the home or in 
the little social gatherings 

The ballad trolled by father in 
and happy moments is a pleasant 


leisurely 
memory 


of youth, while the hymns that make a part 
of the religious background of later life 
are not those sung with skill by a church 
choir, but by mother’s voice. The merry, 


“part” songs, the senti 
mental ballads, sung in chorus by a group 
of neighbors, gave more real pleasure to 
the participants than in after could 
he gained from the recital of tenor 
or prima donna 

The heart is an import int element in the 


rollicking tunes, the 


years 
a great 


enjoyment of music. The prima donna’s 
sone may not touch the heart, while that 
f a home singer, gviltless of art but sing 


Certainly, Mile. Stephali is right. Sing- 
ing for the individual pleasure of it should 
be practised more than it is.—/ndianapolis 
Star 


Boston MacDowell Club Hears Interest- 
ing Recital 

Boston, Jan. 1.—An interesting recital 
was given before the members of the Mac- 
Dowell Club and their friends on Decem- 
ber 27. A trio for piano, violin and ‘cello 
was given an excellent reading by Mrs 
Currier, Mr. Kuntz and Mr. Belinski, and 
played with perfect ensemble. Several so- 


los were sung by George E. Hills, baritone, 
and by Mrs. Hills, who later pleased the 
audience with their duet numbers Alice 


Fortin’s playing of Chopin selections mer- 
ited the favorable comment her work re- 
ceived. Persis Cox also won applause in 
her performance of Mozart’s Menuetto 
alla Turca. Mrs. Mary Shaw Swain was 
the accompanist for the evening. Helen 
Ranney is president of the club and man 
ages the recitals \. E. 
Kiirsteiner’s s song, “Invocation 
to Eros,” which has appeared on the 
programs of many concert singers this and 
last season, and which had been issued only 
for low voice, has just been published for 
high voice. It will be welcomed by the pro- 
fession, as its dramatic qualities were at 
once recognized last year and a place given 
it in contemporary song literature. 


Jean Paul 
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KUBELIK IS HEARD THREE FAMOUS EUROPEAN PIANISTS IN SILHOUETTE 


BY 3,000 TEACHERS 


First of His Los Angeles Recitals— 
A Word to the Wise Eastern 
Managers 














Los ANGELES, Dec. 25.—Three thousand 
school teachers made up Kubelik’s first au- 
dience for this season in Los Angeles. Man- 
ager Behymer has billed this distinguished 
artist for three recitals, of which the first 
was for the Teachers’ Association of South- 
ern California. The program included two 
concertos, the Mendelssohn and the Pag- 
anini in D Major. As was:to be expected 
the Paganini brought the more applause. 
The Mendelssohn concerto proved Kube- 














lik’s increasing musical maturity and the Frederic Lamond, who is considered by many to resemble Beethoven, is shown in the center; on the left is Alfred Grunfeld, and on the right 


Paganini that he has lost nothing of his Moriz Rosenthal.—From the Vienna ‘“Konzertschau.” 
wonderful virtuosity. 























Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was sung by made possible | xy the presence, in Los An- Now Eugene Heffley filled the responsible rection in your article of December 22, re 
the Los Angeles Choral Society at St. geles, of Harry Barnhart, of New York. position of president of the club during (at ferring to my recital at the White House ? 
Paul’s Monday night, under the baton of This club was founded in 1904 as a music least) its first two seasons; and he was, It stated that after the recital | was pre- 
Ernest Douglas. The soloists were Mrs teachers’ club. Mr. Barnhart was the host if not the originator of the idea, at least sented with a photograph of Mrs. laft, 
, : : ‘ : at the first dinner, at which twenty-two the moving spirit in its organization and when the fact ts, that just before leaving 
Ethel Booth, soprano; June Barnhart, con musicians were present. The other organ continuation. With the utmost modesty and \Vashington | received excellent photo 
tralto; Norman McPhail, tenor, and F. M izers were Frank Colbv. at whose house the _ self-eifacement he bore, in a great degree, eraphs of President and Mrs. Taft, the 
Saunders, bass, with Percy Hallett at the preliminary meeting was held; Charles E. the burdens which must, of necessity, have President's bearing the dedication, “To Miss 
organ. Fdson and W. F. Gates. The club now fallen upon some shoulders in the launch- \ueusta Cottlow with every good wish, 

y , pee © has 300 members and has a wide reputation ing of such an enterprise. He fired others and in grateful appreciation,” and it is need 

Although around the holidays there is a for its feeling of good fellowship and its with his enthusiasm for the cause and with less to say how proud I am at being the 
great dearth of musical events here, there stand for art. his love for his’ friend, Edward Mac possessor of these excellent photographs. 
will be a decided convestion just after New \mone the “women composers” an Dowell. He arranged programs he acted \UGUSTA COoTTLow. 
Year’s. Besides a wealth of concert events nounced for a recent program by a morning as general master of ceremonies he even (Oregon, Ill., Dee. 25, IQIT 
there will be visits from the Henry W paper were MacDowell, Drdla, Wieniawski, appeared, upon short notice, as pianist when 
Savage Company in “The Girl of the Liszt and Chopin W. F. G an artist failed to appear (a memorable Conducting the Commonwealth Sym- 
Golden West” and from the French Grand event, by the way). In short, he was inde phony Concerts 
Opera Company from San Francisco. fatigable at a time when the continuance lo the Editor of Mt \ 

It is unfortunate there should be this con of the club demanded arduous labor, and it OSS EERE CF PUEEC RS Seen : 
gestion of musical affairs. But such is the From seems to me unfair to “damn him with In your issue of last week, referring to 
case, year after year. Attractions are : : faint praise,” or with no praise, as in the the concerts given at the Educational Alli 
routed here from both East. and North. and Musical America two lines quoted from your article ance by the Commonwealth Symphony So 
the managers are the ones who suffe:. If R d EB. LL. W. ciety, it was stated that this orchestra 
the public gets too much it can “stop away, eaders maha, Neb., Dec. 28, 19011 chooses its musical director for every con 
as the Briton remarks. With five big mu cert, 
sical events in a week the average music _ While this may be the rule of the society 
lover takes his choice and “cuts out” at The Free Orchestra Concerts Move- Mrs. Taft’s Appreciation of Miss Cottlow | have, nevertheless, conducted four suc 
least two of them, while the Eastern man- ment ro the Editor of Musica AMERICA cessive concerts with this orchestra up to 
agers wonder “What is the matter with Los 7, the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA " | this date. Leon M. KRAMER 
Angeles ? [hey give us a rest for three ill you permit me to. make a little cor New York, Dec. 27, 1911 
weeks and then send in a half-dozen good Permit me to thank you for the attention 
attractions at the same time—with suffering that you have given to the splendid move 
assured for some of them. -ment for a series of free orchestra concerts 

The Eastern managers ought to “get to in New York. I read with no little interest 


tsa 


gether.” like the owners of the circuses, to e editorial which appeared in your paper 

see that territory is not overlooked andthat ‘recently. [ am sorry that most musical 

the artists are distributed through the sea- Papers confine their attention so exclusively i ; n i 4 oO 
f } to exploiting artists, piano-makers and the 


son. One a week for five months would 


exhaust the supply now sent to Los An other genase ~~ do not make for real EDGAR C. SHERWOOD (Piano) GEORGE BUCKLEY (Violin) 
geles and leave every one in a better frame = ‘'UStcal growth erely to give concerts, ’ 
of mind. ; write compositions, or to sing and play HERBERT RILEY, (Cello) 


Lovers of chamber music who attended them 1S ae cal oF If this country ga SEASON 1911-1912 


the last concert of the Brahms Quintet become musical, of “7 ig 4 are to Dt 
































heard one of the best programs that or- come lovers of good music, it will be neces Tour of the Northwest and the Pacific Coast 
ganization has given and which had been’ Sary to put som well defined plan In opel ee, a oe 
selected by the audience of the previous ation [ am a great believer in the Jesuiti ont00e A ITOR 7 na ss all correspondence to 
week, including Grieg’s beautiful Quartet motto, “Give me the child and you take the ” UDIT 1UM BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASH. 
for Strings and Sinding’s Piano Quintet, ™an Sincerely yours, 
op. 5. Both compositions were played with N Vork | HEN RY TP. Pie nee = 
much temperamental feeling. Ramona Rol ew York, Vecember 26, I9II We 
lins Wylie, soprano, sang two numbers, with + TENOR MRS. BERCEY 
piano and string accompaniment, affectively Mr. Heffl d the MacD 1] Clut , TEACHER OF SINGING PIANIST 
There was a reunion recently of the four 2 eee Se ee eee eee 600-601-602 STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 
musicians who founded the Gamut Cluh, fo the Editor of Mlusicat AMERICA a 
“wish w ada tow vords othe ine MARE TT ONGMA Recital and 
esting article on the MacDowell Club, WHITE Oratorio 
Bie” Blo. hotties trom ndexk ‘Phone. Hyde Park 3945 1311 EAST 53d STREET. CHICAGO 
23 Juoting trom said article: ~ 
SODER- [| Orient she ior |CADMAN and HASSLER 
Fugene Heffley, the first president of the 
Hi U ECK club.” COMPOSER RECITAL (Indian Music CONTRALTO 
Terms and Dates’ - - - - - - - - - - - 3522 17th Avenue, Denver 
Voice Culture i : - CARLOS N. . 
Coaching, Opera and M S Managemen: | 
Song Repertoi 4 © Bradford Mills | 
ong Repertoire P 
Specialty 2) = R American Musical | 
GERMAN LIED A A Bureau 
GARCIA METHOD | | M ‘ N 864 Carnegie Hall TENOR—Teacher of Singing 
METROPOLITAN E FIRST AM MERICAN TOUR Oo New York Voice Bullding a Specialty Style, Repertoire 
OPERA HOUSE Studio: 2 West 16th Street, New York 
1425 B'way, New York . a a ee 
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OPERA OF TO-DAY TOO SYMPHONIC, SAYS NOUGUES 





THE composer of “Quo Vadis?”, Jean 
Nougueés, is an indefatigable worker. 

“Je ne fais que travailler,” he said in 
London to a correspondent of the Opera 
News, when he was devoting what little 
spare time he had from the rehearsals of 
“Quo Vadis?” to the score of the successor 
to that work. The novelty will be “Dante,” 
composed to a libretto left by Sardou. M. 
Nougués is also engaged on another work, 
“Le Portrait de Dorian Grey,” founded 
upon Oscar Wilde’s novel, the composer 
himself having furnished the libretto. He 
has also two other works in hand, “La Dan- 
seuse de Pompeii” and “L’Aigle,” a Napo- 
leonic opera, to be produced at Rouen early 
in January. 

Asked for his views concerning modern 
developments in opera M. Nougués ex- 
pressed the opinion that too many com- 
posers, nowadays, with advanced tenden- 
cies, write for the theater as though they 
were writing for the concert room. 

“And consequently,” he said, “too much 
music designed for the stage at the present 
day is symphonic rather than operatic in 
character. Debussy’s ‘Pelléas’ is, of course, 
a perfect art-work in the intimate connec- 
tion it preserves between what happens on 
the stage and in the orchestra. That is 
because Debussy has mastered ‘atmos- 
phere.’ But there are other composers, in 
France as elsewhere, whose sole object 
seems to be to write complex music, even 
when the subject demands simplicity of 
treatment, and the result is that the public 
is often bored. One of these days the 
people will seek solace at the cafés chant- 
ants, from sheer despair of hearing a real 
melody anywhere else.” 

“César Franck,” he said. in answer to 
another question, “is my musical deity on 
the side of the moderns.” 

“And Richard Strauss, what of him?” 

“Well,” M. Nougués replied, “I heard 
‘Elektra’ and, to be frank, I neither liked 
nor disliked it. But this much is certain, 
whether one approves or disapproves of 


Strauss’s music one must recognize that he 
has the sense of the theater strongly de- 
veloped. Composers make a mistake, how- 
ever, in following his or anybody else’s 
lead and writing complicated scores merely 
for the sake of being complicated. It is 
not difficult. Any one can write ‘difficult’ 
music. But to invent a melody—that is 
what so few can do nowadays.” 

“Tt is my firm conviction,” said M. Nou- 
gués, in answer to other questions, “that 
the score of an opera should, above all 
things, be strictly accurate to the text. Now 
‘Quo Vadis?’ may claim to possess no 
subtleties. ‘There is no psychology in the 
characters. The plot is straightforward. 
The sentiment is never deep. The work, 
in fact, is purely objective and largely 
spectacular. In my music, therefore, I have 
endeavored to reflect that spectacular ele- 
ment, and to avoid anything that would be 
out of keeping with the directness and sim- 
plicity of the book. And from that stand- 
point I should like it to be judged.” 

In other words, M. Nougués does not 
hold with writing complex music to “illus- 
trate” a subject which calls for direct, un- 
sophisticated treatment. For this reason 
he approached the task of setting “Quo 
Vadis?” in a very different way from that, 
for instance, in which he sets about com- 
posing the music for Maeterlinck’s “La 
Mort de Tintagiles,” which was produced 
at the Opéra Comique with Georgette Le- 
blanc, Maeterlinck’s wife, in the principal 
role in 1905. In this work Mr. Nougués 
employed different methods, and more akin 
to Debussy—without, of course, copying 
the composer of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
After “La Mort de Tintagiles” the Opéra 
Comique produced “Chiquito,” composed by 
M. Nougués to a book in which Pierre Loti 
and Henri Cain collaborated. In it he 
made extensive use of folk tunes of the 
Basque country, just as later, in “La Ven- 
detta”—another very successful work from 
his pen—he employed Corsican folk melo- 
dies to a large extent. 








IT IS TO LAUGH 








The musician was visibly annoyed. 

“But, hang it all,” he said, “I told your 
reporter three or four times over that the 
violin I used was a genuine Stradivarius, 
and here in his report this morning there’s 
not a word, not a word.” 

With a scornful laugh the editor replied: 

“That’s as it should be, sir. When Mr. 
Stradivarius gets his fiddle advertised in 
this paper under two dollars a line you 
come around and let me know.”—New 
York American. 

* * * 


“Your poem used? 
answered the editor. 

“Would you give me a candid criticism 
of it?” 


I should say not!” 


“Certainly. It’s clumsy and vulgar and 
unspeakably idiotic.” 
“Good !” 
“Good ?” 
“Yes; set to music it will become a 
popular song.”—Tit-Bits. 
* * * 


Overheard by Mr. Lowbrow at the grand 
opera premiére: 

“It’s the first event of the season, and 
the boys haven’t got shaken down into their 
dress suits yet.” 

“The blast of music where she cuts his 
hair must be the original barber shop 
chord.” Of Mme. Gerville-Réache: “I 
don’t know just who the lady star is, but 
she’s the one with the double name.” 


“Don’t dig for your hat check till Sam- 
son pulls down the big top in the last act.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 

* * * 


M. Gatti-Casazza, the manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was talking 
about famous song birds. 

“These women, as a rule, are modest,” he 
said; “but now and then we meet a song 
bird of inordinate vanity. 

“In Milan, in the Arcade, I chanced one 
afternoon upon a song bird of the vain 
type, and she asked me how I had liked 
her performance the evening before. 

“Tt was superb, perfect!’ I said. 

“She beamed with such delight that, to 
please her still more, I added: 

“Tt was divine like an angel’s song.’ 

“But at that she bit her lip. 

“*T don’t see any need,’ she said, with an 
annoyed air, ‘of dragging in the angel.’ ”— 
New York Tribune. 

** * 


John D. Rockefeller, insisting on the 
importance of little things, said to a New 
York journalist: 

“Don’t be like a music dealer who sent a 
piece called ‘Impromptu Waltz’ to a man 
who had ordered one called ‘Valse Im- 
promptu.’ 

“The dealer, on being taken to account, 
said crustily that he didn’t see, for his part, 
much difference between a ‘valse impromp- 
tu’ and an ‘impromntu waltz.’ 

“The patron retorted to this: 

“*The difference, sir, between a ‘valse 
impromptu’ and an ‘impromptu waltz’ may 
be similar to the difference between a blind 
Venetian and a Venetian blind.’ ”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


Company Presenting De Koven’s ‘‘ Wedding Trip’’ to Become 
Permanent Organization—Fritzi Scheff to Appear in Revival 
in English of ‘‘ Die Fledermaus ”’ 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 





HE Messrs. Shubert have made ar- 
rangements whereby the company now 
appearing at the Broadway Theater in Reg- 
inald De Koven’s new comic opera, “The 
Wedding Trip,” is to be retained as a per- 
manent organization and will be known 
as the De Koven Opera Company. The 
success attained by Mr. De Koven’s latest 
composition is especially gratifying and 
seems to prove that the public is eager for 
real comic opera rather than the vaude- 
ville-like musical comedies and spectacles 
which have practically monopolized the mu- 
sical stage. 
The De Koven Opera Company is to be 
a genuine light opera organization patterned 
after the old Bostonians, and plans are now 
being made to present “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” at the Broadway during the run 
of “The Wedding Trip.” Moreover, Mr. 
De Koven and the Messrs. Shubert are 
already considering a revival of De Ko- 
ven’s greatest light opera .success, “Robin 
Hood,” to be made in the near future. If 
favorably received, other similar works will 
be presented by the organization. 
Not easily could a better foundation for 
a permanent company be found than that 
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appearing in “The Wedding Trip.” It in- 
cludes Christine Nielson, Dorothy Morton, 
Fritzi Von Busing, Dorothy Jardon, Grace 
Emmons, John McCluskey, Arthur Cun- 
ningham, Edward Martindel, Charles An- 
gelo and Joseph Phillips. William J. Wil- 
son, who staged “The Wedding Trip,” will 
be the permanent producing stage director 
for the company and Frank Tours will be 
the musical director. 
* * * 
OTHE BALKAN PRINCESS,” after a 
two weeks’ layoff, has resumed its 
tour, the Louise Gunning production open- 
ing on Monday night at Buffalo. There 
have been a number of changes in the 
cast of late. Fritz Maclyn returns to the 
piece and Arthur Pell leaves, having joined 
Henry W. Savage’s “Boy Blue,” which has 
settled down for a long run at the Lyric 
Theater, New York. 
x ke * 
‘THE tour of Fritzi Scheff in “The Little 
Dutchess” through the South has been 
abandoned and the one-time grand opera 
star has completed arrangements whereby 
she is to head a big company in a revival 
of Johann Strauss’s masterpiece, “Die Fle 
dermaus,” under the English title “The 
sat.” Rehearsals began this week, and 
after a short preliminary season on the road 
the production will be brought to New 
York for a run at a prominent Broadway 
theater. Miss Scheff is no stranger to 
revivals of old comic opera masterpieces, 
as she appeared in a series of them at the 
Broadway Theater some ten years ago, 
meeting with much success in “ Girofle- Gi- 
rofla,” “Fatinitza’’ and “Boccaccio.” ‘The 
Jat” also is well known here. It was the 
first light opera to be produced at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House during the régime 
of the late Heinrich Conried, having been 
given with an all-star cast at his benefit. 
2 2 
RITZI STURMFELS, famed in Leipsic 


as a tenor and who created the princi- 
pal male role in “Der Rosenkavalier,” ar- 
rived in New York last week. He has been 
engaged for one of the principal roles in 
“Baron Trenck,” the Viennese light opera 
which will be presented in New York the 
latter part of this month by Fred C. Whit- 
ney. The first presentation of the piece will 
be made in Detroit, and nearly the entire 
company which appeared in the London 
production will be seen. 


+ 
At TER an engagement lasting an entire 

year, the London production of “Peg- 
gy” at the Gaiety Theater has been with- 
drawn and simultaneously the announce- 
ment of the departure of the American 
production from the Casino in two weeks 
is made. In London this piece has earned 
its producers a large-sized fortune, while 
the American version has cost its sponsors 
more than $50,000, so it is said. One would 
wonder at the great difference in tastes dis- 
played by the English and American light 
opera patrons, supposing, of course that 
the two productions were identical, but the 
few theatergoers who have witnessed both 
unhesitatingly state that the only point of 
similarity in the famous London success 
and the New York failure is the name 


YHRISTINE NIELSON, who sings the 
role of Fritzi, the bride, in “The Wed 
ding Trip,” although well known to New 
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Yorkers before her appearance in this piece, 
strangely enough had never before sure 
at a metropolitan first night. This tal- 
ented singer's first New York appearance 
was with “The Belle of Brittany,” which 
was seen at Daly’s Theater some two years 
ago, but she did not join the companv 
until the middle of the run, when she re- 
placed an English prima donna. In similar 
manner Miss Nielson came into the com- 
pany playing in the all-star revival of “The 
Mikado” and later she became understudy 

















John McCloskey and Dorothy Morton 
in Reginald De Koven’s “The Wed- 
ding Trip” 


for Louise Gunning in “The Balkan Prin- 
cess,” but did not sing the stellar role 
until nearly the end of the New York en- 
gagement, when Miss Gunning became ill. 
She has recently been in the company pre- 


senting the revival of “Pinafore,” but again 
did not join until long after the opening. 
Therefore, although Miss Nielson had al- 
ready been seen and praised in four New 
York productions, she had never sung a 
role on an opening night. It was this fact 
which made her opening with “The Wed- 
ding Trip” doubly important to her, as 
it provided her first opportunity for real 
first-night criticisms. 
* * * 
NEW comedy, with music by Buch- 
binder and Raymund, called “Die 
Frau Gret’l,” was given on Monday eve- 
ning, December 25, at the Irving Place 
Theater, New York. The piece, which feat- 
ured Mathilde Cottrelly as its “guest 
player,” was a broad farce, the theme of 
which was made from a harmless domestic 
tangle. Mme. Cottrelly, who has played in 
English in a number of Broadway produc- 
tions, found great favor with her audience. 
There was an intermission number between 
the second and third acts which presented 
Mme. Mella Mars, the Viennese diseuse, in 
several of her descriptive songs. She was 
accompanied on the piano by her husband, 
Bela Lasky, a Hungarian composer. 


Cincinnati Music Students in Scenes 
from Two Operas 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 1.—The most important 
event of the Fall term at the Cincinnati 
College of Music brought out a splendid 
audience when the Springer Opera Club of 
the College presented the first act of 
“Lakmé” and Puccini’s “Le Villi” in its 
entirety at the Odeon. The casts were 
made up solely of college students. The 
staging was good, the soloists sang re 
markably well, the College Orchestra of 
forty-five pieces, augmented in the wood- 
winds and brasses by members of the local 
Symphony Orchestra, gave splendid accom- 
paniment and the chorus was satisfactory. 
Cecilia Hoffman, who took the title rdle 
in the first act of “Lakmé,” sang with ac- 
curacy and tonal beauty. The part of Mal- 
lika was taken by Alma Beck, whose good 
vocal equipment was commented upon in 
these columns last Winter. John O’Connor 
as Gerald sang well. Puccini’s early opera, 
which was given in English for the first 
time, was satisfactory and the work of 
Bertha Stafford, soprano, who took the part 
of Anna on short notice, and of Walter 
Vaughan as Roberto deserves praise. The 
performances were under the direction of 
\lbino Gorno, dean of the Coliege piano 
department, ably assisted by Romeo Gorno. 


F. E. E. 








“Simply wonderful. 
strong in the Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


J.H. B. FITZPATRICK 
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A BOOK OF SOUND ADVICE ON COMPOSITION 








XPERIENCED musicians generally look 
askance at books which pretend to 


teach the reader how to compose music. 
hey may, therefore, feel some misgivings 
when their eye meets the title of a newly 


published volume by the English composer 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. For once, 
though they may allay their doubts and sus 
picions and with perfect safety place “Mu- 
sical Composition”’* in the hands of even 
the most immature student. Nay, more, a 
careful study of Sir Charles’s dissertation 
should hereafter form a part of the cur- 
riculum of every conservatory and music 
school of every country. Not only pupils 
but professors, musicians and critics would 
do well to peruse it and take to heart many 
of the wholesome principies it preaches. 
“Musical Composition” is not a technical 
treatise on how music should be made. The 
author pretends to do no more than merely 
to “touch the fringe of a great subject,” as 
he says in his preface. “It only attempts 
to give such advice as a master might find 
useful in teaching or, rather, controlling a 
student of composition; and it is to some 
extent a résumé of the experience of twen 
ty-five years in watching and criticizing the 
efforts of many young men, some of whom 
have risen, and some of whom are rising, 
to eminence in their craft.” The ten chap 


ters deal with technic of composition 
rhythm, melodies and their simple treat 
ment, the complex treatment of melodies 


which includes several pages on the subject 


of variations—form, color, treatment of 


voices, extraneous influences in instrumen- 
tal music.» The whole is finally summed up 
in an admirable chapter entitled “Danger 


Signals,” 
composers 
beneficent 
perception 

Sir Charles lance with the ma 
jority of present-day teachers of theory at 
the very beginning by insisting that the 
study of counterpoint precede that of har 
mony. It 1s only in comparatively recent 
times that the reverse process has been in 


in which the pitfalls set for young 
these days are exposed with 
lucidity and wunerring critical 


breaks a 


order, he declares, and tinds furthermore 
that the contrapuntal facility of such a 
master as Wagener could never have been 


had Wagner not been thoroughly grounded 
in his contrapuntal knowledge from his ear 
liest student days. Very logically Stanford 
tinds that facility in counterpoint tends to 
develop the melodic sense, and the 
making every voice melodious is not 
one of the distinctive features of the study 
of harmony. “Study counterpoint first and 
through counterpoint master harmony” is 
his first principle; while the second is “the 


neces 


Sity ot 


study of counterpoint, if it is to be of real 
value, must be strict,” since “there is no 
such thing as free counterpoint from the 


standpoint of technical study. It is only a 
pedantic name for composition.” 

lhe pages on melody—in the course ot 
which, by the way, the author finds it 
advisable to quote the words of Hans Sachs 
in \Wagner’s “Aleistersinger” in regard to 
melody and torm—are rich in interest and 
valuable hints. He deplores the practice of 
so many beginners who expend their cre 


ative energies in producing songs, since the 


fashioning of a good song is one of the 
inost exacting feats \s models to be fol 
lowed by song writers he very sensibly 


Schubert and 
points out the very great 
lie in the way of effective 


franz; and he 
difhculties that 
writing for the 


prescribes 


Vorce, 
subirect of orche S 


constitutes one 


The treatment of the 


tration and orchestral color 


oft the MOst satistvineg portions ot the book 
\nd among his “danger signals” he gives 
prom.nence to the present-day fad for or 


chestral co ple X1T\ 
clares, “have 


the richness and 


_ oOMlpose’rs, 4 he de 
naturally magnetized by 
sonority which Wagnet 


pee 


obtains with his orchestra at moments ot 
climax, and have smeared them all over 
their scores irrespective of balance of color 


or design. Every phrase is as highly col 


ored as its neighbor, and all power of 


strong contrast disappears The 
combined characteristics of \WVagner and 
Berlioz, the collectiveness of the one and 
the individualism of the other, if the value 
of their music had been on an_ equality, 
would have kept the orchestral road clear 
These luxurious outbursts are too often 
used to conceal poverty of inventi on. 

\s a whole “Musical Composition” is one 

( ~ ( Vil 

é S ( page P ent 
Py Mac Mil Com Ne 
Yo 


of the sanest and soundest works of its 
kind that has appeared in many a day. 
HF. F. 
* os * 


“Style in Singing”’ 

ONE hears much about the “style” of 

singers. Yet in the minds of the ma- 
jority .the term is probably one: of the 
vaguest in musical parlance, and if an in- 
quiry could be made it would probably be 
found that the vast majority of those who 
bandied the word were totally unaware of 
its true significance. Yet even an expert 
might find himself somewhat confused in 
formulating in a few words a definition 
that should satisfy in every respect. It is 
therefore with unusual interest that one 
takes up the little volume on “Style in 
Singing, + by W. E. Haslam, which has re- 
cently been issued by G. Schirmer. 

The practical education of a singer, if 
analyzed, will be found to consist of four 
fundamental elements, asserts Mr. Haslam. 
These are pose, or emission of voice; tech- 
nic, or the discipline of the voice consid- 
ered as a musical instrument; style and 
repertoire. 

In explanation of the word “style” the 
author furnishes the phrase “the application 
of the laws of artistic taste to the inter- 
pretation of vocal music.” Logically, then, 
“until the pose and technic of the voice are 
satisfactory, attempts to acquire style are 
premature.” On the other hand, “without 
style a well-placed voice and an adequate 
amount of technic are incomplete; and 
until the singer’s education has been round- 
ed off with a répertoire adapted to his in- 
dividual capabilities he is of little practical 
use for professional purposes. 

Style being so intangible and yet so gen- 
eralized a matter, it is quite natural that 
\lr. Haslam finds himself obliged to enter 


upon a discussion of such topics as emis- 
sion of voice, the value of technic, réper- 
toire and the like. The treatment of the 


technical aspects of singing makes no pre- 
tence at being more than a brief series of 
observations on the subject, but the observ 
ations disclose remarkable soundness of 
judgment. It is widely supposed that the 
necessity of perfecting the in colora 
tura execution is a thing of the past 
\gainst this view Mr. Haslam protests em 
phatically “Without an appreciable amount 
of agilita the performance of modern music 
is labored and heavy; that of the classics 
impossible. In fact, virtuosity if properly 
understood, is as indispensable to-day as 
ever it was. As-much yocal virtuosity is 
required to interpret successfully the music 
of Falstaff, in Verdi's opera, as is necessary 
for “Maometto Secondo” or “Semiramide” 


voice 


by Rossini “ae The lyric grace ofr 
dramatic intensity of many pages of Wag 
ners music dramas can be fully revealed 


only through a voice that has been rendered 
supple by training and responsive to the 
slightest suggestion of an artistic tempera 
ment.” Mr. Haslam deprecates the imper- 
fect technical equipment of contemporary 
singers and observes very justly that their 
defects debar them from correctly inter 
preting a composer's ideas. He points out 
very truly that one seldom, if ever hears 
the closing phrases of the “Celeste Aida” 
with the concluding high B tlat—sung pian- 
as the score demands 

The elements of style, according to the 
author, are three-fold accent and 
phrasing. To a discussion of these is de- 
voted the main body of the book rhe 
chief points in discussion are illustrated 
with musical examples. Mr. Haslam knows 
fully whereof he speaks and singers can 
derive a world of benetit by noting his 
comments 


issimo, 


| 
—COLOT, 


Poems by Mr. Watts 
\NAGERS endowed with poetic eifts 
are rarities at this stage of the world’s 


progress, and it is 
therefore, 


distinctly interesting 
to encounter a two-hundred-page 


volume of poetic effusions from the pen of 
Harvey Maitland Watts, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. “The Wife of 
Potiphar and Other Poems” is the title of 


this collection \lr. Watts is gifted to a 
surprising degree, and the poems, both long 
and short, reveal much fluency of diction, 


picturesque imagery, considerable imagina 


tive fancy, emotional sincerity and polish 
ot torm. They will be welcomed in lit 
erary circles lhe volume is published by 
the John | Winston Co., of Phila 
delphia 

*Stvl Singitlg sy \\ | Haslam 
{ th 104. pages Published bh G Schirmer, 
Ne York, 1 
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WEINGARTNER'S NEW 
SYMPHONY TIRESOME 


Stransky Gives It a New York 
Hearing—Miss Parlow in 
Beethoven Concerto 


Josef Stransky’s choice of symphonic 
novelties seems just a trifle unfortunate 
these days. Barely three weeks ago he 
brought out the fifth Bruckner symphony 
and already it is a thing of unblessed mem- 
ory. At the New York Philharmonic con- 
cert on Thursday evening of last week he 
stood sponsor for another elongated affair 
—Felix Weingartner’s Third Symphony, in 
E Major—which turned out to be very 
nearly as bad. The work is but slightly 
more than a year old. It has been listened 


to with more or less approval in Vienna. 


and other German music centers, where 


every symphony that can last an hour or 
two is deemed worthy of very profound 
consideration. Last week’s was its first 
American performance and if the verdict of 
the audience is accepted by conductors it 
will certainly be its last. The Philharmonic 
played the work superbly, a fact which the 
listeners appreciated, and at the close there 
was loud applause, in response to which Mr. 


Stransky made the orchestra rise. But the 
manner in which the music itself was 
greeted was a very different story. 

Weingartner very nearly succeeded in 
immortalizing himself about a year ago by 
inventing the epigram “Back to Mozart.” 
Whether his admonition was sincere or not 
he has certainly shown no disposition to 
follow it himself in this symphony. Melodic 
freshness, originality and charm are among 
the first things one would expect of the 
composer who would hark back to Mo- 
zartean ideals. Yet this symphony lacks 
all of these. Similarly, one would look for 
a maximum of effect with a minimum of 
instrumental resource. But here, too, one 
is disappointed. Mr. Weingartner’s instru- 
mentation, in addition to the usual orches- 
tral apparatus considerably enlarged in sev- 
eral departments, calls for an alto oboe, a 
heckelphone, a. bass trumpet, _ celesta, 
organ, and, if possible, four harps. With 
these additions color effects of phenomenal 
beauty and novelty might well be looked 
for, but, though Mr. Weingartner has the 
technic of the orchestra at his fingers’ ends, 
there occurs no detail of instrumental 
painting with which other ultra-moderns 
have not already familiarized us. ‘True 
enough, there is much in the four move- 
ments that glows and shimmers, but such 
tints have been mixed on other palettes 
than that of Mr. Weingartner. 

Throughout the symphony stalks the 
shadow of reminiscence—melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic. A slightly varied edition of 
one -of Strauss’s “Eulenspiegel” themies 
starts the ball rolling. Sooner or later 
come echoes, more or less striking, of 
Wagner’s “Faust” Overture, of Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,” of the close of the five-four 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic,” 
of the dactylic figure of Beethoven’s “Sev- 
enth,” of the “Tristan” love theme—which 
last is saved from being a literal quotation 
only by its concluding interval. Now and 
then the eclectic composer dips dutifully 
into the whole tone scale, and one hears 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and “Ariane et 
Barbe-bleue.” In the scherzo he has sought 
to be frolicsome and joyous, but comic 
opera banality is the outcome. In the finale 
he has endeavored, it appears, to glorify 
Vienna by introducing in counterpoint with 
a waltz theme of his own invention one 
from Strauss’s “Fledermaus.” Following 
abruptly as this episode does upon a pro- 
_longed passage of very .Debussyan atmos- 
phere and harmonic color its logic is more 
than questionable. The slow movement is 
of languishing sentimentality and like all 
the others, prolix to the verge of exaspera- 
tion. 

Summed up in a sentence the symphony 
may be described as “kapellmeister-musik”’ 
wrought by an ultra-modern kapellmeister. 

The other orchestral number of the even- 
ing was Weber’s “Freischiitz” Overture 
which all its years have been unable to 
stale. Mr. Stransky took the Agatha mel- 
ody rather more slowly than usual, but the 
effect, though sentimental, was satisfying. 
For the rest his reading pulsated with dra- 
matic fervor and the audience applauded 
with hearty delight. 

The soloist of the occasion was Kathleen 
Parlow, who was heard in the Beethoven 
violin concerto. Perhaps the most — 
worthy feature of Miss Parlow’s work i 
that at every successive hearing she seems 
to play better than the previous time. New 
York has heard many moving performances 


of this concerto but few that in breadth, no- 
bility and poetic fervor have surpassed the 
one she gave last week. To hear the young 
violinist’s soulful reading of the heavenly 
larghetto was in itself sufficient to repay 
one for the boredom of the Weingartner 
symphony; and she almost reconciled one 
to the crass triviality of the rondo, with 
its eternal repetition of a puerile theme. 
Her tone was purity itself, her legato play- 
ing a thing of beauty, and the technical 
ease and accuracy of intonation with which 
she disposed of the double stops in the 
cadenzas, fairly astonishing. More than a 
half dozen times had Miss Parlow to re- 
turn to the stage and bow acknowledgment 
to the applause after the concerto. 
H. F. P. 

Comments of other critics on the Wein- 

gartner symphony: 


He would surely have written a wiser, a 
sweeter and a more lovable symphony if he 
had got nearer to nature’s heart and not piled 
Pelion upon Ossa in the search after astound- 
ing effects—W. J. Henderson in The Sun. 


This symphony is remarkable tor its tedious 
ness—the playing consuming an hour and seven 
minutes—the memory shown by the composer of 
the writings of other musicians, and its incon- 
sistently varying qualities. One moment it is so 
modern as to be a mass of dissOnance, and the 
next it melts with musical sweetness and mel- 
ody.—Pierre V. R. Key in The World. 

Mr. Weingartner’s. symphony has moments of 
real and uplifting beauty in its slow movement, 
which we are tempted to place ahead of anything 
of its kind that the composer has put to_ his 
credit; but on the whole it is music which is 
far more interesting for its ingenuity of work- 
manship, its orchestral color ana its blending of 
old-fashioned ideas and modern methods of utter- 
ance, harmonic and instrumental, than in its 
ideas.—H. E. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 


POHLIG ORCHESTRA 
IN CHORAL CONCERT 


Unites with Mendelssohn Club of 
Philadelphia in Impressive 
Program 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 1.—Last week was 
comparatively dull in local musical circles, 
there being no opera, so that the first pair 
of concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
for the benefit of the Guarantee Fund, and 
the annual performance of “The Messiah,” 
by the Choral Society, were the only events 
The orchestra at its two con- 
certs of the week, on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, had the assistance of the 
Mendelssohn Club, under the direction of 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, in the presentation of 
an unusually attractive program, the chorus 
singing several of the part songs for which 
it is famous, with their own leader, and 
others with the accompaniment of the or- 
chestra, conducted by Mr. Pohlig. 


The Mendelssohn Club is justly noted as 
one of the best choruses of* mixed voices 
in this country, having been in existence 
for thirty-seven years. Dr. Gilchrist has 
been its only conductor during that time, 
being its originator, and while, of course, 
the personnel of the organization has fre- 
quently been changed, comparatively few 
of the first members remaining, the club 
has maintained its high artistic standard, 
and, especially in singing a capella, prob- 
ably is unexcelled. Its contribution to the 
orchestra’s “gala” program last week con- 
sisted of several selections in its own style, 
among the best of which was a group of 
“Three Old Bohemian Christmas Carols” 
and such songs as Brahms’s “The Autumn” 
and “Evening on the Sava,” a Servian folk 
song, which were beautifully rendered, with 
delicacy of shading, refined effects of mod- 
ulation and admirable tonal balance and 
precision. 

Much more enthusiastically received, 
however, were the chorus from the third 
act of “Die Meistersinger,” which was given 
with a full-voiced impressiveness of spirit 
and power, Mr. Pohlig conducting, and Dr. 
Gilchrist’s excellent arrangement of Gou- 
nod’s Christmas song, “Nazareth,” for 
chorus, orchestra and organ, which he di- 
rected, this coming as a very effective cli- 
max to the program. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Pohlig, contributed two purely instru- 
mental numbers, opening the concert with 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, and giving, 
as the third number, a magnificent render- 
ing of the “Tannhauser” Overture. 

Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the second pair of gala concerts 
will have Mme. Schumann-Heink as soloist 
on an all-Wagner program. She will fur- 
nish an unusual treat by singing the rarely 
heard Erda and altraute arias from the 
Nibelungen operas and “Gerechter Gott,” 
from “Rienzi.” For the orchestra’s num- 
bers Mr. Pohlig has selected Siegfried’s 
Rhine journey, from “Die Gétterdam- 
merung,” the vorspiel and ending from 
“Tristan und Isolde” and the “Rienzi” 
Overture. ArTHuR L. TuBBs. 
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CHICAGO’S WEEK OF OPERA 





Holiday Matinee of ‘Hansel und Gretel” and Repetitions of Old 
Favorites—Heinrich Hensel in a Guest Appearance as ‘‘Siegmund” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Jan. 1, 1912. 


HE holiday week of opera by the Chi- 
cago Opera Company opened with a 
Christmas matinée of “Hansel und Gretel,” 
with Mabel Riegelman as Cretel, Marie 
Cavan as Hdnsel, Martha Wittowska as the 
Witch, Frances Ingram as the Mother, Ar- 
mand Crabbé as the Father and Jennie Du- 
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—Photo by Matzene 
the Chicago Opera 
in “Quo Vadis” 


Henri Scott, of 
Company as “Nero” 


fau, in the dual role of Sandman and Dew 
man. This was followed by an international 
ballet divertissement led by Rosina Galli. 
The house had a holiday appearance and 
the matinée was largely attended by chil 
dren. 

In the evening, for “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” Jennie Dufau was the new Olympia, 
not as convincing perhaps as her prede- 
cessor in the part of the automatic doll; 
yet the velvety quality of her voice proved 
winsome. Carolina White was imposing in 
the part of Giulietta and Martha Wittkow 
ska essayed the new role as Nicolaus. 
Maggie Teyte made a delightful impression 
as the fading Antonia. Owing to the sud- 
den indisposition of Charles Dalmorés the 
titular part was performed on short notice 
by Edmond Warnery, who sang with skill 
and distinction. The triple role played last 


year by Maurice Renaud had three good 
artists to define its several phases, Hector 
Dufranne as Coppelius, Armand Crabbé as 
Dapertutto and Gustave Huberdeau as 
Miracle. 

Tuesday evening brought forth a double 
bill, the “Secret of Suzanne” of Wolf-Fer- 
rari, prefaced by “The Juggler of Our 
Lady” of Massenet. In the latter Mary 
Garden again had the support of Hector 
Dufranne, Gustave Huberdeau, Edmond 
Warnery, Henri Scott, Constantin Nicolay 
and Armand Crabbé. 

On Wednesday evening “Quo Vadis” was 
repeated with all its impressiveness except 
the scene involving the burning of Rome, 
which was omitted. Martha Wittkowska 
again scored as Poppée and Agnes Zeppilli 
was a delight to the eye in the classic robes 
of Eunice and Maggie Teyte again made 
the music of Lygia effective. Fri. Marie 
Jung appeared in the part of the royal con- 
sort. Mario Guardabassi gave splendid 
manhood to the part of Vinicius, singing 
it exceedingly well in the place of Mr. Dal- 
mores, who was temporarily incapacitated. 
Other familiar characterizations were Hec- 
tor Dufranne as Chilon, Gustave Huber- 
deau as Pierre, Alice Eversman as the 
Mother, Louise Berat as Myriam, Marie 
Cavan as /ras and Mabel Riegelman as 
Nasire. 

Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” gave an en- 
couraging new word for opera in the ver- 
nacular Thursday evening, attracting a 
crowded house, something quite unusual, 
considering the holiday season. Again 
Mary Garden astonished with her realistic 
impersonation of the Indian role. George 
Hamlin impressed as the Lieutenant, sing- 
ing the difficult and thankless réle in bril- 
liant and telling fashion. The use of his 
voice, the beauty of his enunciation and the 
distinction of his work makes him an im- 
portant personage of a notable cast. Mario 
Sammarco again scored as the dashing 
Spaniard and Armand Crabbé sang the song 
of the Muleteer with usual swing that 
makes its rhythm and melody as infectious. 

The second hearing of “Die Walktire” at 
the Saturday matinée impressed anew the 
resources of the Chicago Grand Opera or- 
ganization. The power and dignity of Jane 
Osborn-Hannah’s impersonation of Sieg- 
linde had heightened impression vocally and 
histrionically. Heinrich Hensel, the new 
Metropolitan Siegmund, was happy in scor- 
ing significantly, giving the role poetic im- 
press and vocal resonance. He was warmly 
welcomed. Another delightful personage 
new to the cast was Jeanne Gerville-Réache, 
who graced the role of Fricka like a god- 
dess. The music lies well in her best voice. 

Saturday evening “Rigoletto” had a hear 
ing, attracting a heavy upper house that 
highly approved the performance. Amedeo 
Bassi made the Duke a handsome and dom- 
inating personage. Mario Sammarco gave 
his vivid, telling and polished performance 
of the title role, Alice Zeppilli was the 
Gilda and Giuseppe Giaconia was effective 
in the music of Maddalena. 





THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
ENTERTAINS CLEVELAND 


Conductor Stock Gives a Concert for 
Young People with an Appropriate 
Yuletide Program 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 29.—A Christmas con 
cert for young people by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra under Frederic Stock 
gave unalloyed delight to both grown-ups 
and children on the night after Christmas. 
Mr. Stock’s program was light and bright, 
with the Schubert “Unfinished” symphony 
for its most weighty selection, and the tune- 
ful boyish suite of Elgar, “The Wand of 
Youth,” for merriment. A “Fantasie” for 
the harp, by Dubois, played by Enrico Tra- 
monti, was an appropriate selection for the 
Yuletide, and was received with great en- 
thusiasm. The performance was a quite 
perfect thing in its way, and Tramonti is 
so much of an artist one wishes his instru- 
ment had greater musical possibilities. The 
so-called “Ball Scene” (an étude by May- 
seder arranged for violins by Hellmes 
berger) has been given in Cleveland before 
by the wonderful string choir of the Chi- 
cago orchestra, but the marvel of it never 
pales, and it must always be repeated. It is 
a great “stunt” of rapid and sweeping tone. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner came from Chicago 
with the orchestra and gave a lecture upon 
“Orchestral Instruments and Their Uses” 
before the Fortnightly Club and its friends, 
who numbered several hundred. The illus- 
trations by members of the orchestra were 
of deep interest. Messrs. Baumbach, 
Starke and Meyer played characteristic 
themes written for the flutes, the oboes, the 


clarinets, the English horn and the bassoon 
from works of Beethoven, Dvorak, Wag- 
ner and Liszt. C. Albrecht played passages 
for the French horn from “Siegfried” and 
J. Zettelmann revealed the wonders of 
drum technic in his performance upon 
kettle-drums. 

setsy Wyers, the young Dutch pianist, 
now living in Cleveland, is soon to start 
upon her concert tour. Her recital here 
was a decided success, and her performance 
of the Brahms F Minor Sonata was espe- 
cially admired. Miss Wyers’ great charm 
is her beautiful tone, which has crispness 
and brilliancy, decision and force, with the 
utmost delicacy in figured passages. Her 
interpretations are characterized by the 
highest intelligence and sympathy. De- 
bussy’s “Jardin sous la pluie” showed Miss 
Wyers’ exquisite gradations of tone to per- 
fection, while the somber breadth and big- 
ness of the Ballade No. 4 by Liszt received 
a dramatic and entirely adequate perform- 
ance. ALI ICE BRADLEY. 


Paul Dufault’s Many Concert Engage- 
ments 


Paul Dufault’s recent concert work has 
been winning him widespread success. In 
December Mr. Dufault sang at the New 
Amsterdam Theater in New York; Scars- 
dale, Huntington, L. I., Hempstead and Ja- 
maica and in the brooklyn Institute’s 
Christmas cantata. For January he is 
booked to sing at the Crippled Children’s 
concert at the Hotel Astor, New York; at 
the Victor Harris Club, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria and in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Five 
important concerts in Montreal, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Sherbrooke and Ottawa, Can- 
ada, are included in the January engage- 

ments. 
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EDMOND 


CLEMENT 


The Famous 
French Tenor 


Scores Phenomenal Success 
in Boston Opera House, 
as Don José in 
Carmen 

















Copy't Dupont 


Edmond Clement 


‘Carmen’ and Mr. Clement 


Mr. Clement’s Jose 


Mr. Clément’s José on its histrionic side 
is not an operatic figure, but a man. It is 
further the man of Meilhac and Halévy’s 
drama, of Merimée’s tale, of Bizet’s music. 
This Don José does not come upon the 
square at Seville as an operatic tenor 
scenting the footlights, but as a soldier 
among the other soldiers. His encounter 
with Micaela is full of fresh and simple 
feeling, unspoiled by theatrical effect, yet 
directed by an acute sense of it. Here is 
the open and sensitive book upon which 
Carmen is to write. She plies her first 
fascinations upon him; tosses the scarf, 
tosses the flower. This José is interested, 
as what man would not be; but he is also 
perturbed. The finer psychology of the 
drama and the music begin to play in Mr. 
Clément’s version of the character. There 
is impression of a chance yet fated en- 


counter with a woman of the tavern. And 
so with the scene in which Carmen per- 
suades José to release her. The fascina- 


tion that she exercises upon him more 
disturbs and rasps than delights him. The 
easiest way out of his restless, excited per- 
turbation is to free her. Then, with a 
very fine discernment, Mr. Clément makes 
José’s final yielding in the tavern seem as 
the freeing of his spirit. He has brooded 
in his prison; he is ready now to give him- 
self eagerly, ardently, and so perhaps 
Mr. Clément chose to sing the song of the 
flower less lyrically for a beautiful spin- 
ning of tones than dramatically for the 
outpouring of a released spirit. He is 
free at last like all mevroses, he is in the 
full tide of_reaction and the élan with 
which Mr. Clément’s José carries through 
the final episodes of the second act is ex- 
actly of the character. 

With the third act, which assumes the 
passing of a eonsiderable interval of time, 
the wasting of this José has begun. There 
is change not merely in Mr. Clément’s 
aspect and bearing, but in the quality of 
his tones. They become the voice of his 
nervous, abstracted, irritable, suspicious 
air Perhaps in his zeal for illusion he 
runs, for once, into artificialty. Out of 
the corner of his eyes, José has watched 
















each movement of Carmen with jealous 
suspicion in every glance. At last she is 
seated over her cards. He is stretched 

She 





wearily on the ground near her. 
sings of fate et death and his fingers 
stray to his knife and nervously clasp it. 
The “effect” is vivid. It is also a little 
arbitrary and calculated. Mr. Clément im- 
agines more spontaneously in the dull des- 
peration of his encounter with the Bull- 
Fighter. (To this life has he sunk.) He 









imagines as vividly when the sight of 
Micaela seems to shake him as under the 
flood of memories of other days. José is 






now sullen, now tigerish in the quarrel and 
clamor of the end. For these nevroses 
change quickly. And he finally flares. 
Shall not a man be master of his mistress, 










and when she has wasted him body and 
soul? And so wasted, and with nerves 
worn to trembling tatters is Mr. Clément’s 





José in the final scene. To the eye, in 
his aspect, to the ear in his tones, he is 
the wreck of a man who shambles away 
from his friends to the encounter with 
Carmen. He pulls himself together, with 
the ghost of hope in his eyes, when he 
entreats her. She flouts him. He shivers 
into a wild frenzy. He hunts her, stabs 
her, and then reels shaking, groping, clutch- 
ing against the wall, as though there were 
a great blankness all about him. The noise 
of the crowd brings him back to life. “You 
may arrest me. It is I that killed her be- 













cause I loved her. . . .” And his eyes 
search theirs pathetically, as though he 
wonders why they did not understand. 






Our stage has known no such imaginatively 
and histrionically achieving José. 
—The Boston Transcript, December 12, 1911. 
















Address all communications care of 


Boston Opera House, Boston, Mass. 








MODERNIZED ORPEEUS' 
ENTERTAINS LONDON 


American Singer Stars in City’s 
Only Musical Production of 
the Holidays 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C. 
London, Dec. 23, 1911 


USICAL London—artists and  au- 
diences alike—has been much too 
busy buying its Xmas presents this week 
to provide any matter of great interest. 
Covent Garden has closed its doors; so 
has the London Opera House—but only as 
a period of preparation for strenuous pro- 
duction in the New Year; nearly all the 
concert halls have been wrapped in dust 
cloths and silence. 

The only sounds in this seven days of 
quiet have been the merry notes of’ “Or- 
pheus in the Underground,” the Xmas prv- 
duction at His Majesty’s Theater. ‘This 
“Orpheus” is really our old—our very old— 
friend, Offenbach’s “Orphée aux Enfers,” 
in a very new dress: but in a dress well 
suited to the spirit of gaiety which should 
be abroad at this time of year. To say 
that the present producers have taken lib- 
erties with “Orpheus” is to put it almost 
too mildly. What would Offenbach say to 
the introduction of Mrs. Grundy, an early 
Victorian Mrs. Grundy, in a poke bonnet 
and crinoline, in the place of Public Opin- 
ion of earlier versions? That note of bur- 
lesque obtains all through, and in com- 
bination with the music, which has lost 
none of its sparkling gaiety since it was 
last heard in the Haymarket, it makes 
“Orphée aux Enfers” as merry a Xmas 
show as one could wish to see and hear. 

There was an added interest in the pro- 
duction on account of the appearance “for 


the first time on any stage’ of Eleanor 
Perry, the young Chicago girl, whom Sir 
Herbert Tree boldly engaged for the part 


of Eurydice. Miss Perry has a beautiful 
voice and an appearance that well fits her 
to sport with gods and goddesses, but on 
the first night she hardly allowed the 
champagne of Offenbach’s music to go to 
her head as much as the occasion justified. 


But there were many moments when Eury- 
dice was delightful, in a duet with Orpheus 
(Courtice Pounds) in the first act, or 
when she went with Pluto, by lift, to the 
Underground. Miss Perry had some of 
the best songs in the piece, and one of 
her best moments was in “The Fly Song,” 
with which she delighted Jupiter. 

“A fig leaf for your mythology!” cries 
Mrs. Grundy at His Majesty’s; and that is 
the dominant note in “Orpheus in the Un- 
derground.” 

Mr. Hammerstein is evidently beginning 


‘to feel his feet on firm ground, and we 


are promised some startling innovations 
at the London Opera House next year. 
Something stronger than a rumor is abroad 
that some of the finest English conductors 
may take up the baton at special per- 
formances. Landon Ronald has_ been 
named as one; and it is quite on the cards 
that at that time Mr. Hammerstein will 
put into operation a cherished plan of giv- 
ing some of the Wagnerian operas in Eng- 
lish. Though some ardent Wagnerites may 
hold up their hands in horror at such a 
suggestion, there can be no doubt that sucl: 
a course would prove very popular in most 
quarters. Massenet’s “Thais” and Doni- 
zetti’s “La Favorita” will follow the forth- 
coming “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

Felice Lyne will Le heard for the first 
time outside the London Opera House on 
February 24, when she will sing at a Sun 
day afternoon concert at the Royal Albert 
Hall. Her contributions to the program 
will consist of “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” in which she will be accompanied 
by the New Symphony Orchestra under 
Landon Ronald and two bracketed songs 
for a second number. 

KENNETH KINNINMONT. 





New Orchestral Suite by English Com- 
poser in Honor of Navy 


Lonpvon, Dec. 31.—An orchestral suite by 
3ruce Steane, whicn has just been heard 
for the first. time, is an evidence of Eng- 
land’s devotion to its navy. The suite is 
divided into four movements, the opening 
one, an andante called “The Launching.” 
The second movement, “The Song of the 
Sailors,” introduces a striking melody. The 
third movement also contains’ a beautiful 
melody, and the fourth movement, styled 
“Prayer,” is played bv solo strings, the rest 
being muted. Later a bolder note is struck 
and a fugue is introduced, which is reminis- 
cent of the opening bars of “Rule Britan- 
nia. 
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One Hundred Folksongs 
®, of All Nations 


Edited by GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
FOR MEDIUM VOICE 


paper, cloth back, $1.50 postpaid 


First Edition Exhausted 


In full cloth, gilt, $2.50 postpaid 








Musicians everywhere, 


most artistic programs. 


African, and American’ races, 


lection, 


FREE on request, 


particularly those who are students of the 
development of music, are vitally interested in folksong, not of one, 
but of all countries whose music has racial characteristics. 
singers have found rare and curious examples with which to enrich the 
In this volume of The Musicians Library the 
editor has drawn from the treasures found among European, Asiatic, 
making a most valuable and unique col- 
which he has edited with skill. 
cal and characteristic, and in addition to the original language or dialect 
an excellent English translation is in all cases given. 


The Volume is as Desirable for Children as for Adults 


Booklets of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY (60 volumes) with portraits of editors sent 
Accounts solicited from responsible teachers. 


Herein, too, 


The accompaniments are musi- 
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Philharmonic (Weingartner), St. 


Third American Tour 1912-13 


TINA LERNER 


Soloist Nov. and Dec. 1911 
London Symphony (Elgar), London Philharmonic (Safonoff), 
Petershurg (Siloti), 
(Schneevoigt), Brodskyo Cncerts, Manchester, etc. 





Moscow 
Riga Symphony 





Management Loudon Charlton 
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YOUNG PIANIST WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Edna Gunnar Peterson of Chicago, 
Makes Favorable Impression 
as Soloist 


Cuicaco, Jan. 1.—At its last concerts the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra presented a 
brilliant young Chicago pianist, Edna Gun- 
nar Peterson, who, as soloist, impressed as 
gifted and accomplished beyond the or- 
dinary. Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, a 
perfect composition of its class, furnished 
an inaugural number of unvarying power 
and beauty. 

Carl Goldmark’s simple and joyous sym- 
phony, “The Rustic Wedding,’ was followed 
by Debussy’s “Iberia,” with its strange, fan- 
tastic images in orchestral effects. It was 
the Theodore. Thomas ar- 
rangement of Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat, 
filled with the rhythmic swing and melo- 
dies, whose significance is so universally 
understood it requires no explanation to 
sustain its undying charm. 

Miss Peterson presented Rudolph Ganz’s 
Concertstiick, an early work of the brilliant 
pianist and composer, whose merits are not 
so apparent to-day as they were when it 
was first penned. She gave the work a few 
weeks ago with brilliant success with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and its 
repetition on this occasion was equally 
enjoyed and meritorious. It is not particu- 
larly grateful for the soloist, but she made 
the most of its limited opportunities; in 
fact played her part so lucidly and bril- 
liantly that she was recalled many times. 
She finally returned to the stage and gave 
Liszt’s “Petrarch Sonnet” ok ke 
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Miss Barnolt with Pohlig Orchestra 


Norristown, Pa., Dec. 29.—Louise Bar- 
nolt, the New York contralto, appeared last 
night as the soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Carl Pohlig, at the Grand 
Opera House in Norristown. Miss Barnolt 
sang, with orchestral accompaniment, Schu- 
bert’s brilliant ‘““Erlking,” in which her vocal 
work was of the highest excellence. 











R. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Building, Broadway & 26th Street, New York 
CHAS. L. WAGNER 


Associate Manager and Traveling Representative 


ANNOUNCES FOR SEASON 1911-1912 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 
ALBERT SPALUING, Great 
Violinist. 


ARTHUR Mh 9 Russian Pianist 


seiaiest &isat plazer) 
RUD PH Swiss Pianis 
ERBERT seus HIRSCH. 
Young Planist 
—— ‘p’ALEXANDROWSKY, 


Pian 
HOWA RD BROCK WAY, Com 
— BACH, Brilliant 


THE “ANDRE BENOIST TRIO. 


SOPRANOS 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE, 
Overwhelmin ng | 

NAMARA-TOYE, Lyric Soprano Unequalled. 

RITA FORNIA, from the Metropolitan Opera 


Co. 
BERTA MORENA, from Metropolitan Opera 


American 


Brilliant 
Russian 


ser-Pianist. 
oung Violin- 


coloratura— 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA,  Coloratura 
oprano. 
CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic 


Soprano. 
INEZ BARBOUR, Lyric Soprano. 
EDITHE tt pt Lyric Soprano. 
OL REVNOLD >) Soprano 
RUDOLPHINE RADIL, Coloratura Soprano. 
MARIE SAVILLE, Dramatic Soprano. 


MEZZO SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 
MA A {ANNE FKLAHAUT, from the Metropoll- 


Co. 
EVA MLO OTT, Australian Contralto. 
ISABELLE BOUTON, Mezso-Soprano. 
GRAVES, Contralto. 


ge tee 


PAUL MORE EN Spanish Tenor. 
HENRI LA ONT ES. Italian Tenor. 
gp armen 
OSCAR SEA ot we Baritene of Rare Quality. 
J. LOUIS SH Baritone. 
KARL SC CHSE EL DER, Baritone. 
SPECIALTIES 
MARY GARDEN and her Company. 
ALICE NIELSEN, Grand Opera Concert Co. 
ALEX. HEINEMANN, Famous German Lie- 
der OUT John Mandelbrod, Accompanist 
ROSA OLITZKA, Great Lieder and Concert 


Sin 
LILLA eOORMOND, Mezzo-Soprano, assisted by 


ise Green. 
MLLE. MELLA MARS, Greatest Singer of 
Chansons and 


BELLA LASZKY., 
SEASON 1912-1913 


GODOWSKY Knabe Piano 0} PADER- 
EWSKI, YSAYE, KUSSEW Tsk ¥, KO- 
CIAN, SCHARWENKA, MME. via se 
CHOWSKA D FERY ULEK, 
FELIX BERBER. IRENE SCHARKER, 
JOHN McCORMACK, LIVIO BONI 
Italian ‘Cellist, b qrrangemen! with Daniel 


Mayer, London. o Ge 
Evening of ‘‘Travelaughs.’ 


SUNDAY any DEC. 31, AT HIP- 
w. ran’ 3 EVE 


N 
EMMA PAnEe AND DE GOGORZA 
OPULAR CONCERT 


OWLES, In an 
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BONCI’S EARNINGS FOR ONE YEAR, $160,000 





HEN the past year came to its end it 

left Alessandro Bonci, the eminent 

tenor, $160,000 richer than he had been at 
its beginning. 

Mr. Bonci’s first American tour began on 
November 17, 1910, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in Brooklyn. The tour lasted about five 
months, ending in Chicago on April 10, 
1911, and extended as far as Vancouver. 
His appearances in the various cities num- 
bered forty-one; and his contracts were 
partly on percentage and partly on a sold- 
out engagement basis. Mr. Bonci’s shares 
from the former ran from a minimum of 
$850, obtained on a stormy night in Detroit, 
to a maximum of $3,148, a figure which was 
reached in San Francisco, Cal., and his 
sold-out engagements ran from $1,200 up 
to a maximum of $1,600, which he was paid 
in Winnipeg. Altogether the earnings of 
Mr. Bonci for these forty-one appearances 
aggregate to the amount of $54,520. 

The Italian artist was just boarding the 
Sunset Route express for Los Angeles at 
Houston, Texas, when he received a cable- 
gram from Consigli and Paradossi, man- 
agers of the Teadro Colon of Buenvs 
Ayres, offering him an engagement for 
twenty-five rerformances and asking his 
terms. From San Antonio the Milan ottce 
of the above firm was notified by cable that 
Mr. Bonci wanted $2,000 for each of the 
twenty-five performances and $2,500 for 
each additional. Three days later, upon his 
arrival in Los Angeles, the tenor found at 
the Hotel Alexandria a cablegram from the 

Suenos Ayres managers completely accept- 
ing his terms. Mr. Bonci sang in the Ar- 
gentina capital from June 5 to August 29, 
appearing in twenty-nine performances, for 
which he received an aggregate of $60,000. 

On August 25, while Mr. Bonci was pre- 
paring to leave for his villa at Loretto, 
Italy, where he had planned to spend a few 
days’ vacation before making his re-entrée 
at the Teatro Costanzi of Rome, he re- 
ceived an offer by wire from the manager 
of the Teadro Municipal of Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil, to make his terms for ten perform- 
ances to take place in that city and in San 
Paulo. Mr. Bonci promptly declined the 
offer, but the manager insisted, offering him 


for the ten performances $30,000, which the 
singer accepted. 

From Brazil Mr. Bonci went directly to 
Rome, to complete the series of twenty per 

















Alessandro Bonci, the Eminent Tenor 


formances which had begun there on May 5 
and had to be interrupted on May 20 to al 
low the artist to keep his Buenos Ayres en- 
gagement. For these performances, which 
ended on December 7, Mr. Bonci was paid 
$800 each, an extremely high price for Italy, 
making a total of $16,000. 


Summing up the money earned by Mr. 
Bonci in the United States, Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Italy, from November 17, 1910, to 
December 7, 1911, it is found that the total 
amount reaches the remarkable figure of 
$161,120. 

In addition to the recognition of Mr. 
Bonci’s artistry as an exponent of bel canto 
the unusual side of these figures is the great 
power of physical and vocal resistance of 
this artist. For one whole year he has 
been singing in different countries, never 
once disappointing his audiences and with- 
out any other interruption than the time re- 
quired for traveling and without atiy rest 
except twenty days in December before he 
left Italy for England. On January 4 he 
arrived on the Mauretania and on January 
10 he will appear in recital at Carnegie 
Hall. The complete program will be 
as follows: 

Se tu m’ami, Giovanni Battisa Pergolesi; Il pen- 
sier, Joseph Haydn; O del mio dolce ardor, Chris- 
toforo Gluck; Vittoria! Vittoria! Gian Giacomo 
Carissimi; At Dawning, Charles W. Cadman; At 
Parting, James H. Rogers; I Love Thee So, Regi- 


nald de Koven; Grand Aria (from “‘Matrimonio 
Segreto’’), Domenico Cimarosa; Le desert, Feli- 
cien David; Colette, C. Chaminade; Sogno 
(“Manon Lescaut’), Jules Massenet; Aspirazioni, 
Montefiore; Alla Luna, Pietro Mascagni: Sattinate. 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo; Cielo e Mar (“‘Gioconda’’), 
Amileare Ponchielli. 





Free Organ Recitals at “Old First” 


Church 


Beginning on January 8 a series of free 
organ recitals will be given in the Old First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, New York, on successive 
Mondays at eight-fifteen o’clock. 

It is the idea of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Dufheld to have the organ of the “Old First” 
played to the public one hour each week, 
and he has arranged with Dr. William C. 
Carl to have the recitals given by the ad 
vanced students and alumni of the Guil- 
mant Organ School. The dates for Jan- 
uary will be as follows: Jan. 8, Harry Oli- 
ver Hirt; Jan. 15, Harold Vincent Milligan ; 
Jan. 22, Clarence Albert Tufts; Jan. 20, T. 
Scott Buhrman. 





Helen Waldo Starts on a Long Tour 

Helen Waldo, the charming interpreter 
of “Child Life in Song,” started on her 
transcontinental tour on December 27. Her 
Western series of concerts began at Rock 
Island, Ill., on December 29. After appear- 
ing in cities on the Pacific Coast she will 
tour through Texas, Uklahoma and Arkan 
sas. 


THOUSANDS TURNED AWAY 
AT FIRST FREE CONCERT 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Given Great 
Ovation by Audience Which Filled 
Normal College Auditorium 





Thirty-five hundred persons, many of 
whom had stood in the drizzling rain for 
more than an hour, crowded into the au- 
ditorium of the Normal College in New 
York December 31, to hear the first of the 
series of free orchestral concerts. As many 
more vainly attempted to gain an entrance, 
but long before the hour for the start of 
the concert the doors of the college were 
closed and the vast number, unable to gain 
admittance, stood gathered around the en- 
trance ways to hear the faint strains of 
the orchestral music as it came through the 
closed doors. Many of the disappointed 
ones had come from a distance. 

“The house is filled, come back next Sun- 
day,” was the only response, “but if you 
want to get in come at 12 o'clock.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was the soloist at 
the first concert and the reception accorded 
her when she entered the hall must have 
been one of the greatest ovations she had 
ever received. It lasted several minutes. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s first song was the 
familiar aria from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
et Dalila,” accompanied by the full orches- 
tra. She sang “The Lord Is Mindful of His 
Own,” in memory of the late Joseph Pu- 
litzer, as an encore. Her four other songs 
on the program had t3 be supplemented by 
an encore, a lullaby, which proved to be her 
greatest success, and the prima donna was 
compelled to return to the stage and bow 
her acknowledgments five or six times be- 
fore the applause of the audience was 
stilled. 

Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 8, was the 
first number for the orchestra, and not- 
withstanding that this was the first time 
the fifty men had played together in public 
the work was delivered with the precision 
and spirit of a more seasoned orchestra. 
The orchestra was equally good in the two 
Wagner numbers, the opening of the third 
act of the “Meistersinger” and the Vor 
spiel to “Meistersinger.”” Prof. Henry T. 

Fleck conducted. 

The next free concert will be given at 
the Normal College, January 7. 


/ 





PAUL KNUPFER 


Basso profundo 
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Sensational success as ‘“‘ Baron Ochs von 
Lerchenau™ in Richard Stravs:'s 


“Der Rosenkavalier.”’ 


PRESS COMMENT: 


Berliner Allgemeine Zeitung 
“But what is to be. said of 
Lerche- 
nau’? Could Strauss and Hoff 


Knupfer’s ‘Ochs von 
mannsthal wish for a more per 
fect interpretation of this role? 
Knupfer’s comprehension of the 
two sides of this character, the 





country nobleman and _ cavalier 
and the gallant, awkward lover 
with the peasant-like manners, 
whose cunning, through the clev- 
erness of Octavian, is so amus 
ingly shown up ad absurdum, 
led to 


genuine humour, the naturalness 


scenes of thoroughly 


of which were not to be ques- 


tioned. He alone would have 




















delightfully portrayed. 


Knupfer. 
a really inimitable manner. 


Berliner Neueste Nachrichten—‘And then’ Knupfer’s ‘Ochs von Lerche 
nau!” That was a splendid figure—a blustering fellow mad after every petti 
coat; a cunning boisterer and jolly old boy, who could not have been more 
One perceives that Strauss has written this part, 
which has been so richly characterized on a large scale, especially for Herrn 
With him music and gesture, singing and buffo-style coincide in 
It is not going too far, if we concede the greater 
part of the success of the last two acts of Herr Kniipfer.” 


Management: CARL OTTO RUECKERT, Speyerer Str. 22, Berlin 


saved the entire opera, had there 
heen any danger of a failure.” 






































































Putnam Griswold’s 


New York Success as King Henry 
in Lohengrin 








N. Y. Sun, Dec. 23, 1911. 


armour in an antiquity shop. 




















voice, 


He displayed a manly 
and beauty, and also made of “Heinrich” a 
always “Heinrich’s” fate. 








PRESS COMMENTS 


“Putnam Griswold sang King Henry superbly in voice and style and 
enunciation, and furthermore made of him a living man and not a stand of 


well trained, and a marked natural richness 


N. Y. Times, Dec. 23, 1911. 
“Putnam Griswold was one of the 
best kings heard on this stage.” 


N. Y. Eve. Mail, Dec. 23, 1911. 

“Putnam Griswold sang for the first 
time King Henry the Fowler, and a 
better one has probably never been 
heard on this stage. His voice is mel- 
lifluous and as lovely as it is flexible, 
while his diction is clear and telling, 
and his bearing has the nobility and 
majesty to carry such a voice to its 
fullest worth.” 


N. Y. Eve. Telegram, Dec. 23, 1911. 

“There was a new Henry the Fow 
ler in the cast last night in Putnam 
Griswold, who made the character a 
living dramatic reality, and sang the 
music with vocal beauty and opu 
lence.” 


N. Y. Eve, World, Dec. 23, 1911. 
“Putnam Griswold, the American 
basso, one of the best finds of Mr. 
Gatti, or whoever is responsible for 
his engagement this season, made of 
Heinrich an imposing and interesting 
character, both by his bearing and his 


singing.” 
Brooklyn Citizen, Dec. 26, rgrr. 

“The real success of the evening 
was scored by Putnam Griswold, the 
American basso, who comes from long 
experience in the opera houses of Ger- 
many, cast as Heinrich der Vogler. 


virile figure, which is not 
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WAGNER LOVERS IN THEIR ELEMENT 


Inspiring Performances of “ Siegfried”’ 
Metropolitan—The Remarkable “ Kundry”’ of Mme. Matze- 
nauer—Tetrazzini and Constantino in “‘ Lucia ”’ 


and ‘‘ Parsifal”’ at 











CALENDAR 


ONIZETTI’S ‘Lucia di Lammer- 

moor.” Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 27. Mme. Tetrazzini, Messrs. 
Constantino, Amato, Witherspoon. 

Puccini’s ‘“‘Madama utterfly.”’ 
Thursday evening, December 28. 
Mmes. Farrar, Fornia, Messrs. Martin, 
Scotti. 

Tschaikowsy’s ‘‘Lac des Cygnes.” 
Friday afternoon, December 29. Rus- 
sian Ballet. 

Puccini’s “‘Girl of the Golden West.”’ 
Friday evening, December 29. Mme. 
Destinn, Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Gilly, 


Reiss. 

Wagner’s “‘Siegfried.’’ Saturday af- 
ternoon, December 30. Mmes. Gadski, 
Matzenauer, Sparkes, Messrs. Bur- 
-_ Griswold, Reiss, Goritz, Ruys- 
ael. 

Puccini’s ‘‘La Bohéme.’’ Saturday 
evening, December 30. Mmes. Gluck, 
Alten, Messrs. Martin, Scotti, de Se- 
gurola. 

Wagner’s “Parsifal.’’ Monday after- 
noon, January 1. Mme. Matzenauer, 
Messrs. Burrian, Hinshaw, Wither- 


spoon, Goritz, Ruysdael. 

Donizetti’s ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
Monday evening, January 1. Mme. 
Tetrazzini, Messrs. Constantino, Cam- 
panari, Witherspoon. 

Delibes’s ‘‘Coppelia.’’ Tuesday even- 
ing, January 2. Danced by the Rus- 
sian Ballet. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA | 








AGNER lovers are having the Nibe- 
lungen dramas served to them back- 
wards at the Metropolitan Opera House 
this season. “Gotterdammerung” has al- 
ready enjoyed several presentations, and 
last Saturday afternoon “Siegfried” was 
reached. The customary enormous mati- 
née audience was on hand and the applause 


at every curtain was of the heartiest. With 
the exception of Putnam Griswold, who 
was Wotan, all the participants had been 
heard in their roles before. ; 

Wagner called “Siegfried” “the most 
beautiful dream of my life.” There is not 
a little difference of opinion among mu- 
sicians as to which of his works overtops 
all the rest, but after Saturday’s perform- 
ance it is likely that most Wagnerites 
present would have agreed with the com- 
poser’s estimate of this opera. For it was 
a glorious performance, and though it 
lasted more than four hours they were 
four hours of voluptuous thrills, of un- 
forgettable emotional impressions. It was 
one of those superlatively rare perform- 
ances which engrave themselves indelibly 
in the memory. 

Alfred Hertz has given 
and eloquent readings of 
none more so than last Saturday. To 
single out all its beauties would be to 
comment upon every bar from beginning to 
end. Particulgr ‘mention should, however, 
be made of the way he and his superb 
orchestra played the introduction to the 
third act—music which paints elemental, 
cosmic forces as they hav e been portrayed 
by no other, music which ‘in its stupendous 
sweep and cataclysmic force leaves the 
hearer fairly gasping. And the awaken- 
ing of Briinnhilde last week recalled the 
words of a noted French critic, “this music 
pushes back the boundaries of sublimity.” 

The singers were in admirable vocal 
shape. Mr. Burrian’s Siegfried was buoy- 
ant in voice even if not beguiling to the 
eye. Mr. Reiss’s Mime long ago exhausted 
the stock of laudatory critical comments 
and Mr. Goritz’s Alberich was very nearly 
as good. The angry screams and gesticu- 
lations of the two Nibelungen brothers 
while disputing about the gold before the 
dragon’s cave were quite delicious in their 
humor. Mr. Ruysdael’s Fafner was prop- 
erly sonorous. Mme. Matzenauer’s organ- 
like tones were at their best in the porten- 
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this score but 








tous music of Erda, every phrase of which 
she invested with majesty, breadth and im- 
mense significance. Lenora Sparkes was 
the Woodbird. Her voice, in spite of its 
inherent loveliness of quality, lacks the 
flexibility and lightness necessary for this 
brief but tricky role. Moreover she at- 
tacked many of her high notes sharp of 
the pitch. 

Mme. Gadski sang Briinnhilde with great 
vocal beauty and passionate fervor and in- 
vested the awakened Valkyrie with the 
requisite nobility. Very movingly did she 
give the exquisitely tender melody “Ewig 
war ich,” and at the close of her final 
duet her high C was brilliant and perfect 
of intonation. Mr. Griswold’s Wotan 
merely emphasized the impression which 
this rarely gifted artist has created at every 
previous appearance, being an impersona- 


tion characterized in all its aspects by 
breadth, dignity and grandeur. 
New Second Act Set 

There was a new scenic set for the 

second act which was a considerable im- 

provement over that formerly used. 

Moreover some “business” demanded by 


the score but hitherto not complied with 
at the Metropolitan was introduced in 
this act. Siegfried after slaying Mime 
picks up his body and throws it uncere- 
moniously into the dragon’s lair. And 
after providing himself with the ring he 
pushes Fafner’s body back into the cave. 
It might be suggested, however, that Sieg- 
fried should not manipulate the “huge, 
unwieldy worm” with as much ease as 
though it weighed two ounces even though 
he is “the world’s most glorious hero.” 
Something went wrong with the monster’s 
smoky breath last Saturday, for instead 
of issuing from the fiery nostrils it all 
came through a little aperture in the stage 
floor several feet away. 

Mme. Matzenauer, the contralto, who is 
said to cherish ambitions to shine in so- 
prano roles, had a chance to gratify her 
heart’s desires at the New Year’s Day 
“Parsifal” matinée. The continued hoarse- 
ness Of Mme. Fremstad was the ill wind 
that blew Mme. Matzenauer her good luck, 
with the result that the cancellation of the 
performance was not made necessary. The 
new singer had never before sung Kundry 
on any stage, though she had studied it. 
What was more, she had not had a single 
orchestra rehearsal. Nevertheless she 
sang the part in a manner that quickly won 
her unbounded admiration. 

It cannot be denied that Mme. Matzen- 
auer does not succeed in completely satis- 
fying the eye. Her avoirdupois renders her 
an exceedingly matronly looking temptress 
and she can scarcely be said to present a 


picture of exotic charm and _ irresistible 
allurement in the second act. Sut these 
are about the most serious blemishes on 


her impersonation, which was admirable in 
all other respects—more than admirable, 
indeed, when one remembers that the part 
was new to her. All of its music lies 
easily within the compass of her voice and 
on no occasion did she force her high tones 
as she did in Ortrud. The warm contralto 
timbre seemed even to add effectiveness to 
certain episodes. At no time since her 
debut has Mme. Matzenauer_ sfing more 
beautifully or with more finished art and 
variety of expression. tia 
} 
Mme. Matzenauer’s Acting 


From the dramatic side, Mme. Matzen- 
auer won quite as muth approval and 
she introduced some significant touches 
that are generally overlooked. She made 
Kundry writhe in remorseful agony as 
she lay onthe ground in the first scene 
listening to the denunciation of Amfortas’s 
temptress by Gurnemanz and the knights. 
In reviving Parsifal from his swoon in the 
same scene she not only gave him to drink 
but sprinkled his face and head with the 
water. At the opening of the last act she 
gives point to the first words of Gurne- 
manz by groaning deeply from her hiding 


place in the bushes—a detail we have 
missed at all previous performances of 
“Parsifal”—and as she wakes from her 


hypnotic sleep she utters an agonized cry. 
With further performances Mme. Matzen- 
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auer’s Kundry may be expected to broaden 
still further in dramatic potency and pic- 
turesqueness of effect. 

The other new features in the cast were 
the Amfortas of Mr. Hinshaw and the 
Titurel of Mr. Ruysdael. The former, 
though suffering from a ~ ld, commanded 
much admiration by his work. He sang 
the two lengthy appeals to Titurel with 
beauty of voice and no little understanding 
of their heart-searching poignancy. Mr. 
Ruysdael’s utterance of the few lines of 
Titurel was fraught with impressive solem- 
nit 

Mr. Burrian’s Parsifal was neither better 
nor worse than it usually is. The two 
ideally perfect spots in the cast were the 
Gurnemanz of Mr. Witherspoon—a Gurne- 
manz that Bayreuth would have difficulty 
in matching—and the magnificently savage 











—Photo by Mishkin. 


William W. Hinshaw as “Amfortas,” in 
“Parsifal” ; 


Klingsor of Mr. Goritz. Happily, the lat- 
ter was not obliged to endanger his life 
this time by descending a trap at the close 
of the first scene of the second act, for 
the mischief-making staircase is now drawn 
off the stage sideways instead of sinking 
through it. The Flower Maidens sang their 
fabulously beautiful chorus enchantingly, 
but the ensembles of Grail knights were not 
always as rhythmically precise as usual. 
There were happily no _ scenic hitches 
throughout the afternoon. 

For the premiére of “Le Donne Curiose,” 
which had encountered a snag somewhere 


along the line, “Madama Butterfly” was 
substituted on Thursday evening of last 


week, with Farrar, Martin, Scotti and Matt- 
feld in the principal roles. The boldest 
justice compels admission that Miss Far- 
rar’s interpretation of the Japanese maiden 
has ripened to an uttermost limit of per- 
fection. There is nothing more delicate, 
nothing more finished, nothing finer, in- 
deed, in the entire range of contemporary 
operatic portraiture. It must stand as the 
model for all Butterflies, present and to 
come. Mr. Martin was in even better voice 
than usual, Mr. Scotti was his familiar 
forceful and elegant self, and the little play 
moved through to those dulcet and melli- 
fluous measures which must not be heard 
too often—since even conserved cherry 
blossoms may sometimes cloy. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” on Friday 
night brought forth so huge an audience, 
sO many critics, artists, celebrities and so- 
ciety stars, that singers, orchestra and en- 
semble seemed to catch the electric current. 
A finer performance is wellnigh inconceiv- 
able. 
tion and intimacy of detail. Caruso, Des- 
tinn, Amato and Gilly, in the principal 
roles, appeared particularly inspired, and 
under Toscanini’s baton the work revealed 
even more of those not too obvious yet 
marked beauties which are gradually bring- 
ing it into its own. 


A “Lucia” Revival 


“Lucia” was revived for the first time in 
several years at the Metropolitan on 
Wednesday evening of last week for the 
benefit of Mme. Tetrazzini, who on that 
occasion made her first appearance at this 
house. Her admirers were out in full 
force and they applauded her frantically. 
The soprano was scarcely at her best dur- 
ing the first act, suffering as she did from 
considerable nervousness. This manifested 
itself in unsteadiness in her tones and defi- 
ciencies in breathing which made her over- 
look the canons of tasteful phrasing in 
more than one instance. Gradually, how- 
ever, her old powers returned and she sang 
with a brilliancy of colorature execution 
that equaled anything she ever did at the 
Manhattan. Her middle tones have im- 
proved greatly since those days. She 
lost no opportunity to introduce a number 


This opera exacts a peculiar perfec- © 


MUCH TO PRAISE IN 
“LE DONNE GURIOSE” 


[Continued from page 1] 





tian folksong, “La biondina in gondoletta,” 
which is afterwards sung in its entirety by 
the occupants of a . gondola gliding down 
the canal. 

The closing scene offers in addition to a 
vivacious chorus for the men and a dainty 
minuet at the close nothing of pre-eminent 
account. In spite of the fact that there are 
several recurrent melodies there is no at- 
tempt to employ them in the Wagnerian 
sense of leading motives. The motto of 
the club, “Women not admitted,” is typified 
at the opening of the overture by a rhyth- 
mic phrase in octaves which reappears sev- 
eral times during the opera and is heard in 
augmentation at the very close. The over- 
ture, it might be observed, is cast in fairly 
strict form. 

It is difficult to discuss individual achieve- 
ments of the performers of- this opera 
for the reason that no one singer enjoys 
a chance to shine at the expense of an- 
other. No one role stands out among the 
rest, and the excellence of the artists’ work 
must be gauged by the extent to which they 
strengthen the ensemble. There are few 
singers to-day able to cope with the “patter 
song” altogether successfully, and it seemed 
at times as though more vivacity and 
sprightliness might have improved the work 
of the women in the cast, excellent though 
it was on the whole. Geraldine Farrar, as 
the youthful Rosaura, looked a charming 
picture in her crinoline costume of light 
blue. Her singing was beautiful, particu- 
larly in her aria and the love duet with 
Florindo. Bella Alten was a winsome Co- 
lumbina, and she succeeded in extracting 
most of the fun of her part, while. as 
Beatrice and Eleanora Rita Fornia and 
Jeanne Maubourg made much of their op- 
portunities. All of these roles are exces- 
sively difficult, though the results that can 
be achieved at best do not compensate for 
the immense labor they involve. 

The leading tenor part, that of Florindo, 
was admirably sung by Mr. Jadlowker, 
whose voice was at its best and whose love 
song had considerable warmth and beauty. 
Mr. Scotti was polished and effective as 
Lelio, Mr. Didur was sufficiently gruff as 
Ottavio and Mr. Pini-Corsi played Panta- 
lone in the proper buffo spirit. The Ar- 
lecchino was Mr. de Segurola, who skipped 
about with amazing lightness, sang in his 
best style and took the buffetings adminis- 
tered by the enraged women in a manner 
that won him the laughter of the hearers. 

The production fully upheld the conven- 
tions of the Metropolitan in the matter of 
costuming and scenic equipment. The pic- 
turesque accoutrements of the period of 
powdered wigs and patches were a delight 
to the eye and the rococo interiors were 
sumptuously reproduced. Perhaps the most 
pleasing of the settings was that at the 
opening of the last act, showing a canal 
in Venice by moonlight, with its quaint 
bridges, its gondolas and the Campanile 
tower in the distance. 

The warmest praise must also go to the 
orchestra which, under the incomparable 
Toscanini, played with exquisite finish, deli- 
cacy and beauty of tone. | es 





of her specialties, such as the messa di 
or the gradual swelling and dimin- 
ishing of a tone, and interpolated this de- 
vice even where not needed: The Mad 
Scene went very brilliantly and her high E 
flat produced its customary effect. 

Mr. Constantino made his first New York 
appearance of the season as Edgardo. He 
is perfectly grounded in the traditions of 
roles of this type and gave a rarely smooth 
and finished performance. His voice has 
seldom been in better shape and he was 
rapturously applauded for all his principal 
airs. Mr. Amato was fully equal to the 
demands of Ashton, singing magnificently 
as he always does, and Mr. Witherspoon 
was a Satisfactory Raimondo. Mr. Sturani 
conducted competently. The opera was fol- 
lowed by a divertissement by the Russian 
dancers. 

On Saturday night “La Bohéme” was 
sung for the benefit of the Colonial Dames 
of the State of New York. Geraldine Far- 
rar’s indisposition necessitated the substitu- 
tion of Alma Gluck in the role of Mim, 
which she sang excellently. Riccardo Mar- 
tin was Rodolfo. The Russian ballet fol- 
lowed the opera. “Lucia” was repeated be- 
fore a large audience on Monday night 
with the same cast as at the previous per- 
formance, save that Mr. Campanari re- 
placed Mr. Amato in the part of Ashton, 
as the latter was indisposed. The Russian 
ballet occupied the house on Friday after- 
noon, when it repeated the “Lac des 
Cygnes,” and on Tuesday night, when 
“Coppelia” was danced. Delibes’s charming 
hallet had an excellent presentation, to the 
delight of a large audience. 


voce, 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY'S 
ANNUAL “MESSIAH” 


Frank Damrosch and His Chorus 
Give One of Their Best 
Performances 


Holiday week seems incompiete without 
its regular performances of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” by the Oratorio Society of New 
York. On Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 27, this organization, under the baton 
of Frank Damrosch, gave one of its finest 
performances of the old masterpiece, with 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Christine Miller, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Clifford 
Cairns, bass, as soloists.. The orchestra of 
the Symphony Society, with Frank L. Sealy 
at the organ, played the accompaniment. 

Needless to say the auditorium was filled 
to capacity as it is annually at this per- 
formance, and the which has 
often been regarded as one that takes its 
“Messiah” in a matter-of-fact way, was 
really enthusiastic over the splendid work 
of both soloists and chorus. 

There are many who feel that the work 
has been given so often that much of its 
spiritual significance has been lost; to the 
music-lover, however, who’ values great 
choral writing, who would hear polyphonic 
choruses, as powerful and sweeping in 
structure and e.fect as any in the literature 
of choral music, the work must be dear. 
The chorus is in splend.d condition this 
year, the tonal balance being exceptionally 
fine and the voices sound fresher and 
clearer than ever before. The volume of 
tone in “And the Glory,” “Behold the Lamb 
of God” and “Hallelujah,” was full and 
sonorous and in the matters of attack and 
release there was admirable precision. Mr. 
Damrosch conducted with authority and 
dignity and made the climaxes of the work 
stand out with thrill’ng effect. 

The work of the soloists was wholly sat- 
isfactory. Miss Hinkle made the most of 
her portion of the work and sang her “Re- 
joice Greatly” with much spirit and beauty 
of voice, also winning much applause with 
her singing of “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth.” Miss Miller, who sang the work 
here last year, stands to-day in the front 
rank of American contraltos; too rare, 1n- 
deed, is the true contralto voice, but Miss 
Miller is fortunately equipped with one. 
Her delivery of “He Was Despised” was 
one of the notable features of the perform- 
ance, her low register sounding full and vel- 
vety in quality, and her singing contained 
that all-important note of deep religious 
fervor so necessary in this aria. 

Mr. Miller won immediate favor with his 
“Comfort Ye,” in which his sustained legato 
was justly admired, and in “Every Valley,” 
his work in the latter being marked by great 
evenness and sense of artistic values. The 
forceful character of “Thou shalt Break 
Them” was well interpreted. 

Clifford Cairns, who was called in at short 
notice to replace Arthur Middleton, who 
again this year was indisposed, established 
himself not only as a satisfactory substitute 
but as a singer who deserved to be heard 
in the performance. The possessor of a 
fine bass voice, Mr. Cairns sang his music 
with vocal and interpretative qualities that 
at once made him at home with his hearers; 
the prophetic vein of “For Behold, Dark- 
ness,” was given with fine insight and a 
wealth of coloring and in “Why do the 
Nations?” he scored heavily, his interpreta- 
tion being in accordance with best tradi- 
tions and masterly throughout. He was re- 
ceived with applause at the close of each 
of his solos. A. W. K. 


audience, 





Lectures on “Great Modern Composers” 


The first of a course of nine lectures on 
“Great Modern Composers,” including 
Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Franck, Tschai- 
kowsky, Brahms (piano works), Brahms’s 
orchestral works, and Richard Strauss, was 
delivered by Daniel Gregory Mason at the 
Wadleigh High School, New York, on Jan- 
uary 2, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education. The course will conclude with 
a survey of “present day tendencies.” The 
lectures are illustrated by selections from 
the works of the composer discussed. 


Manager Lagen Back from Trip 


Marc Lagen, the New York manager, has 
just returned from a business tour during 
which he visited Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Dubuque, Chicago, Rock Island, St. Thomas, 
Can., and Buffalo. While conditions gov- 
erning the engagement of musical artists 
are not exceptionally good Mr. Lager re- 
ports that the season will develop satis- 
factorily. 


CHICAGO’S WOULD-BE PRIMA DONNAS BOSTON (PRRA’S NEW 





Prevalence of Grand Opera Inspires Many Aspirants to Have Voice 
Trials —The Experience of One Teacher—Local Satisfaction Over 
Thomas Orchestra’s Eastern Tour. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Jan. 1, 1912. 


HE OPERA exercises a vast 
and unmeasured influence in quicken- 

ing musical taste that undoubtedly adds to 
the patronage of music schools all over this 
section of the Middle West. Naturally, 
like all big things of the most advanced 
order, it arouses many latent desires and 
ambitions quite outside the capabilities of 
many who harbor them. A number of the 
independent teachers have been observing 


season 


an increase in visitors’ requests for vocal 
trials and listening to strange tales of un- 
requited ambitions. 

\ well known vocal teacher, at present 
out of the city, stated that never before 
in his experience had so many callers of 
vaulting ambition visited him, expressing 
desire for immediate utilization of voice in 
opera. 

“One might believe from the seriousness 
of their statements that understanding of 
song and preparation for opera were some- 
thing to be speedily accomplished, particu 
larly as their friends had advised them that 
they had the voice and the wonderful gift 
of temperament to make immediate suc 
said this teacher, who is careful to a 
degree in advising pupils against his con- 
science in artistic matters “One of these 
get-rcady-for-opera-while-you-wait singers 
recently appeared in my studio and after 
the usual story of great gifts unrecognized 
said to me, ‘Perhaps you do not know it, 
but T have a voice that ranges four Cs. 
Sometimes IT do not care to use the upper 
octave, but I can do it all the same,’ and 
suiting the action to the word she let out a 
screech that made every art object in the 
room dingle apprehensively on the plate- 
rail. All I could do was to thank her for 
the expression of her vocal vigor, but ad- 
vised her to go to some vocal teacher who 
might make her range less voluminous, but 
more efficacious in confining it to the mod- 
est restriction of three octaves, telling her, 
in all seriousness, that the extra octave 
would not often be required outside of the 
eccentricities of Strauss. Those falsetto 
tones are about as useful as those made on 
an E string of the violin up next door to 
the bridge.” 


os 
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k * * 


Fritz N. Huttman and his gifted consort, 
Antoinette LeBrun, returned to Chicago for 
the Christmas holidays after a concert tour 
of the East that was extremely profitable 
Their physician gave them orders not to 
leave their home until it was absolutely 
necessary. After three engagements were 
cancelled the robust spirit of Mr. Huttman 
fairly overcame his bronchial weakness and 
his doctor’s orders and he insisted on re- 
suming the tour, going to Oshkosh for a 
concert last Friday. 

x * * 


The editor of a musical paper, after per- 
using a program of the grand opera, re- 
cently remarked to a neighbor: “Printers’ 
mistakes are something fierce, aren’t they? 
Just look at that cast; what do you sup- 
pose they mean by that interrogation mark 
after ‘Quo Vadis?’ ” “Tt looks alright to 
me,” responded the neighbor. “You must 
have forgotten your Latin,” “Oh!” 
apologetically remarked the editor, “I have 
not had a chance to read about the play, 
or consider the title, much less to look at 
the Latin meaning.”—‘Accusare nemo se 
debet,” and the printer is not always in 
error. 

« * * 

Mary Wood Chase, who occupies an en- 
viable position as an educator and a pian- 
ist, has a gift for writing in a scientific way 
that has attracted no little attention and 
commendation in those versed in the 
deeper philosophy of piano playing. Her 
latest book, “Natural Laws in Piano Tech- 
nic,” has a class of information particu- 
larly helpful to a teacher, no matter what 
his grade or experience may be, being a 
wonderfully clear explanation of the broad 
principles that underly piano playing. This 
double gift is rather unusual, the recent 
Chopin recital of Miss Chase indicating the 
facility and brilliance of her own technic, 
while she plays with a pen with equal 
cleverness to impart the knowledge of her 
accomplishment for the benefit of others. 

* ve * 


A children’s party given by grownups at- 
tracted a congenial gathering at the resi- 
dence of Harold Henry, pianist, No. soor 
Washington avenue, to watch the old year 
out and the new year in. Among the fa- 
mous musical families represented at this 


unique and charming function were the 
Spencers, Garwoods, Hacketts, Clippingers 
and Coles—‘and the stars sang and played 
together.” 





— 


Jane Osborn-Hannah of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company last week received 
a secret communication from a foreign in- 
dividual who informed her that he could 
make her appearances something different 
from any one else if she could grant him 
the favor of an interview at her apartments 
in the Congress Hotel. Curious to solve 
his secret, she made an engagement and 
at the hour appointed he came with due 
show of mystery and importance. It ap- 
peared that he had with no small care and 
expense organized a “claque” that he 
thought could make more noise judiciously 
than any similar institution in the coun- 
try. Mme. Hannah promptly introduced 
him to the house detective, but as he had 
accepted no money in the case he was re- 
leased on the promise that he annoy no 
more people of the opera with hs unde- 
sirable attentions. The claque has never 
found any sympathy in Chicago—the city 
already has enough noises that the Civic 
lederation is strenuously endeavoring to 
suppress. 

kok x 

Musical Chicagoans are more than 
pleased to observe the seeming satisfaction 
that the Theodore Thomas Orchestra gave 
in its brief tour of the East. As originally 
remarked in these columns, this trip was 
one of courtesy, rather than a desire to 
reap pecuniary profit, or invade the terri 
tory of others antagonistically. Not only 
was the Eastern critical comment favorable 
to the orchestra as a body of instrumen 
talists, but to their interpretations as fine, 
vigorous and well tempered. Naturally, 
a single program involving only a few se- 
lections gave small opportunity to judge the 
virtuosity of the organization or of Direc 
tor Stock’s capacity for making and inter- 
preting programs. Still, it was sufficient to 
give a taste of the orchestra’s quality. It 
seemed to be something of an eye-opener 
that an orchestral body could be self-sup 
porting and escape the annual deficit so 
frequently associated with organizations of 
this calibre. Manager Frederick Wessels 
modestly remarks that Orchestra Hall and 
the present status of the body it was built 
to house are “worth a million now.” Cleo 
fonte Campanini, the director of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, who is fa- 
miliar with all the great instrumental or 
ganizations of the old world, has declared 
“there is no other orchestra under the sun 
so happily situated as the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra in Chicago.” 

CHarces FE. 


CHICAGO SOPRANO’S SUCCESS 


Mable Sharp Herdien a Popular Per- 
former in Middle West 


NIXON. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 1—Mable Sharp Herdien, 
a Chicago soprano, who has been growing 
more and more as a singer of importance 
in the middle West, 


brings to bear in her 
work attributes and 
accom pl] ishments 


rather infrequently 
noted in sopranos 
She has a voice of 
large range, a pure 
soprano, with 
warmth and _  dra- 
matic color. Her 
tones have round- 
ness and liquid qual 
ity and are well 
placed throughout 
an extended range. 


Her work is equally 
convincing in the 
lighter lyrical line, 
or in the deeper 





Mable Sharp Herdien dramatic moments 
of oratorio. 
Miss Herdien has made appearances 


recently in Toronto, Can.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chicago and various cities of the middle 


West. She has made two appearances 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 
many with the Apollo Musical Club of 


this city, the Mendelssohn Club and the Ra 
venswood Musical Club; two appearances 
with the Marshall Field Choral Society; 
the Lyric Club, of Milwaukee; the Evans 


ton Musical Club, and the North Shore 
Iestival, of Evanston, and the Buffalo 
Sangerbund. 


Mary Cracroft Arrives in America 

Mary Cracroft, the English pianist, ar- 
rived in America on January 1 and began 
her tour with a performance at Montreal, 
January 4. Miss Cracroft will be heard in 
New York later in the season 


BALLET MAKES BOW 


A Promising Beginning of Its Work 
Made in “‘Coppelia’’—Operas 
of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 29, 1911. 


lhe Boston Opera Company made a new 
and successful venture on the 26th with 
Delibes’s charming’ ballet, “Coppelia,” 
danced by the ballet of the Boston Opera, 


with Mme. Dolores Galli as premiére 
danseuse. The other principals in this per- 


Mme. Maria Paporello, 
Grace Parker, Une Poupée; Mr. 
Coppelius ; Mr. The 
The ballet much 
It was an uncommonly promising 
Wallace 


rich conducted with entire appreciation of 


formance were 
Frantz; 
Jottazzini, Pulcini, 
Burgomaster. was very 
enjoyed. 
beginning of its work. Good- 
the exquisite score and Mme. Galli shone 


as the soloist, especially in her various 
dances in the second act. 

The ensemble will improve with experi- 
ence, as indeed it had already improved by 
performance on 


The ballet 


the time of the second 
Saturday afternoon, the 3oth. 
was much applauded. It was preceded by 
“T Pagliacci,” sung by Carmen Melis, 
Giovanni Zenatello, Giovanni Polese, Gas- 
ton Barreau, Robert Moranzoni conducting. 
Mr. Zenatello, appearing as Canio for the 
first time on the Boston Opera stage, made 
the part interesting histrionically and gave 
one of the vocal performances that 
have been given here of late by operatic 
tenors in this opera, and Mr. Polese was 
hardly effective as the clown. Mr. 
Barreau, too, sang unusually well as Silvio, 
a role in which we find a good singer only 
at rare intervals, and Mme. Melis was a 
very attractive, perhaps over-attractive, 
Nedda. 

In the performance of “Carmen,” on the 
28th, Mme. Gay was seen in the title role, 
as usual; Mr. Zenatello was the José and 
Mardones the Escamillo. There is 
nothing new to be said about their per- 
fectly adequate performances. On_ the 
evening of the 29th the Knights of Colum- 
bus gathered to hear a performance of 
“Aida,” with Mmes Melis and Gay and 
Messrs. Zenatello, Polese and Mardones 
All of these artists have given creditable 
performances in the same roles earlier in 


best 


less 


Je se 


the season. On Saturday afternoon “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” was given. Enrico 
Gaudenzi sang as Turiddu and_ inter- 


preted the part well. Mme. Gay appeared 
as Santussa and made her very char- 
acteristically Sicilian. She gave much new 
interest to the Mr. 


part. Polese was a 
really superb A/fio. 
Evelyn Scotney, a protégée of Mme. 


Melba, and, it is said, in her early twen- 
ties, made her first appearance on any 
opera stage when she sang as Lucia at the 
popular-priced performance on Saturday 
night, December 30. As Miss Scotney had 
been considerably trumpeted in advance 
everyone expected her to be a flat failure. 
It is a pleasure to say that she very quickly 
established herself in the favor of the audi- 
ence, and that after the second act, and after 
the Mad Scene, the enthusiasm of those 
present knew no bounds. Miss Scotney has a 
voice of exceptional range and flexibility 
and of good quality throughout its register. 
This voice, as well as the technic of one 
who is still in many respects a student, 
will fill out in due course, for Miss Scot- 
ney 1s reported to be an earnest and inde- 
fatigable worker. She sang, not only with 
brilliancy, but with real taste, and often 
with admirable technical accomplishment 
She can take the upper tones of the high 
soprano voice with comparative ease, with 
entire sureness and fidelity to the pitch 
With Miss Scotney was Mr. Constantino, 
in one of his most finished impersona- 
tions, and the minor parts were taken ac- 
ceptably. 

The Sunday night concert was of more 
than ordinary interest. It began with Henry 
F. Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes,” which was given a very spirited 
and sympathetic performance by Mr. Good- 
rich and the opera house orchestra. Miss 
Scotney sahg the “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” and the quartet from the same opera 
followed. Felix Fox played Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy with orchestra, played it 
with real brilliancy and dash, with clean- 
cut passage work, and sharp rhythmical ac- 
cent. Mr. Fox was perhaps the most suc- 
cessful soloist of the evening and was 
called back to the stage repeatedly. “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” in concert form from the 
beginning of the first act to the intermezzo 
brought this concert to an end. O. D. 
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A. Lacey-Baker’s most recent 


manner. Since Mr. Lacey-Baker has been 
at Grace Church, the choir has improved 
wonderfully. 

x ok x 

John Herman Loud, the organist, gave a 

recital at the opening of the new organ in 
Masonic Hall, Pawtucket, R. IL, recently, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by a large 
audience. The organ is up-to-date in every 
respect, and of unusually good tone. 

Dm. 2 


Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, 
will be the assisting artist at the third con- 
cert of the regular series of subscription 
concerts by the Kneisel Quartet, which takes 
place on Tuesday evening, January 16, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. 

* ££ »*# 

The feature of the musicale given by 
Nathaniel Spady, the composer-pianist, at 
liis studio in Waterloo, Can., recently, was 
his playing of his own compositions. Mr. 
Spady is an artistic performer and his mu- 
sic was enjoyable. 


The Christmas pants musical services 
at the Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn, under the direction of S. Lewis 
IImer, organist and choir-master, was of 


beautiful significance. Woodman’s “The 
Message of the Star” was impressively per- 
formed. 

Edwin House, soloist at St. Vibiana’s 


Cathedral, Los Angeles, is proving to be 

one of the most popular baritones in Cali- 

fornia. He recently gave recitals at Tu- 

lare for the Lorelei Club, at a mass meet- 

ing at the Los Angeles Auditorium and at 

the Teachers’ convention in the latter city. 
x * x 


In Pueblo, Col., the Daughters of the 
American Revolution gave a musical pro- 
gram recently including selections from 
“Lucia”; Sidney Homer’s “Banjo Song,” 
and also Scotch folk music. Lena Ruegnitz 
was pianist and Mrs. J. C. Brooking, so- 
prano. 

~ ok Bs 

Special Christmas Sunday musical serv- 
ices were given at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Laurel, Miss., by Mrs. C. S. 
Beers, organist, and the choir composed of 
Mrs. Pleasant and Miss Mytinger, so- 
pranos; Miss Ralston, alto; C. E. Beers, 
basso, and W. B. Rogers, tenor. 

* ok * 

Ellison Van Hoose, Cecil Fanning, 
Pepito Arriola, the Pasmore Trio, and 
other well known musicians have appeared 
at the Artists’ Course at the Shorter Col- 
lege, Rome, Ga., during this season. The 
Artists’ Course is managed by Harold A. 
Loring, director of music at the college. 

* * * 


The new organ in the Utica (N. Y.) Cal- 
vary Church was dedicated on Christmas 
day with special services. Annie Utter, for 
many years the organist at the church, 
played the new instrument for the first time 
and displayed in marked manner her mas- 
tery of its resources. 

* * * 


“Bethlehem,” Christmas cantata by 
Maunder, was sung by the choir of the 
Broad Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Columbus, recently under the direction of 
Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, organist. 
Mrs. Mills also gave an organ recital on 
December 31, assisted by Mrs. Alice Turner 
Parnell, soprano. 

x * * 

A pleasing program, was played by 
Charles H. Demorist, a member of the 
American Guild of Organists, in dedicat- 
ing the new pipe organ at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Azusa, Cal., recently. 
“The Singing in God’s Acre,” Frank H. 
Brackett, was sung by Mrs. Myrtle Boul- 


din. 
* * * 


George Bob Wick, at one time baritone 
of the Savage Grand Opera Company, and 
formerly a New York church singer, enter- 
tained the members of the Le Brun Grand 
Opera Company at his home in Butler, Pa., 
recently. Mr. Wick has a studio in Butler 
and is voice teacher in Grove City College, 
a prominent Western Pennsylvania school. 

* * * 

Pietro Buzzi, tenor, of Los Angeles, has 
entered the music lecture field, making his 
début at Long Beach and Anaheim, Cal., 


J LOS “ LAN | 


organ recital at Grace Church in Deket- 
dence, R. I., was played in his usual artistic 





with a talk on the art of the old Italian 
singing masters. He also gave the same 
lecture at Santa Barbara with song illus- 
trations accompanied by Edith Lane at the 
piano. 

x * * 

The Scott School of Music and Ixpres 
sion of Pueblo, Col., celebrated the Liszt 
centenary last month. Francis Schwinger 
explained Schumann’s “Carnival Music” by 
contrasting it with Liszt’s “Second Rhapso- 
die” and “Hungarian Fantasie.” The or- 
chestral parts of the fantasie were playe: 
by Mr. Schwinger on a second piano, with 
(‘oral Coombs Bruner, soloist. 

ok * K 

Wolf-Ferrari, the composer whose “Don- 
ne Curiose” has been produced at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will be represented on 
concert programs this season. Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes will play the Recitativo 
and Adagio from his Sonata in A Minor, 


op. 24, for violin and piano, at the Belasco, 


Theater, New York, Sunday evening, Janu- 
ary 14. 
xk * * 

Raymond A. Willever, assistant organist 
to Edward F. Johnston of Cornell, gave an 
interesting recital on the university organ 
in December. He played the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in D Minor, “Meditation,” 
Kinder; Minuet, Handel; “At Dusk” 
(new), Ross; Toccata and Fugue, Fuma- 
valli; “The Sandman,” Allen-Iddy, and the 
“Festive March,” Smart. 

oK + * 

In welcome to Emma Porter Makison of 
Pittsburgh to Los Angeles, Mrs. Minnie 
ITlance gave a musicale at her home, in 
which the following musicians took part: 
Misses O’Donoughue, Dearford, Ross and 
Peycke, piano; Mrs. Hance, contralto; An- 
thony Carlson, bass; Miss Chevier, con- 
tralto; Margaret Goetz, contralto, and Mrs. 
Makison, soprano. 

* * * 

The Schumann Choir, of Baltimore, un- 
der the direction of Sadie Gere Thomas, 
gave a fine concert at Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church recently. The program 
consisted of solos and chorus numbers from 
the masters. The choir is composed of 
mixed voices and has had a successful 
career since its organization by Miss 
‘Thomas several years ago. 

x * * 

A large gathering of children at the home 
of Mrs. Mary P. Converse in Boston on 
december 23, to celebrate the birthday of 
her daughter, Mary, heard “The Christmas 
Story,” written by Mrs. Converse, which 
she gave in a pleasing manner, with or- 
chestral accompaniment by the Hoffman 
Quartet. A “Lullabv” was agreeably sung 
by Mrs. Converse, Mrs. Ballad and Mrs. 
Campbell. 

*x * 

Edwin W. Glover, who will direct the 
“Pageant of Darkness and Light” in Cin- 
cinnati in March, has the work well under 
way. Rehearsals for the chorus are being 
held in various parts of the city, and in this 
Mr. Glover has the assistance of Henry 
Lerch and John Hoffmann. The pageant 
committee has arranged with Henry Froe- 
lich to engage an orchestra of thirty mu- 
sicians for the event. 

+ * x 

At a recent concert given by the Cen- 
tennial Club, of New York, at Masonic 
Hall, the following artists appeared: Ru- 
dolphine Radil, coloratura soprano; Henri- 
ette Bach, violinist ;; Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, 
pianist; S. Bem, ’cellist; with André Be- 
noist at the piano. The artists were well 
received and had a brilliant success. Miss 
Radil will give several concerts after Janu- 
ary 1 in Canada. 

* *x* * 

A beautiful musical service by the choir 
of Northminster Church, Baltimore, on 
December 24, under the direction of Flor- 
ence M. Giese, organist and choir director, 
introduced anthems by the well-known mas- 
ters. The soloists were: Mrs. Lewis Hop- 
kins, soprano; Mrs. Carey Martien, con- 
tralto; Dr. Uhlig, tenor, and John F. Os- 
bourne, baritone. Miss Giese played organ 
numbers by Bach, Handel, Mozart and 
Molling. 

x *x * 

In the series of Liszt Centenary recitals 
at Jamestown, N. Y., Arthur R. Goranson 
gave a piano recital recently, assisted by 
Samuel Thorstenberg, director of the 
Jamestown Conservatory of Music. Be- 
side the symphonic poem, “Hungaria,” and 


a group of the Liszt transcriptions, the 
program included the sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody and the Tarantella in A Minor. 
Mr. Thorstenberg also sang the baritone 


solo, “Bist Du.” 
x * * 


In spite of a Detroit police regulation to 
the contrary, which was enforced upon 
Mikail Mordkin at his last performance in 
that city, Thamara de Swirsky, the Russian 
dancer, in her recent appearance there 
danced all her numbers except one in bare 
feet and limbs. Two blue-coated minions of 
the law stood at the back of the auditorium 
in open-mouthed wonderment during the 
performance without the slightest apparent 
intention of interfering with the dancer. 

x * * 


The choir of the Michigan State Normal 
College Conservatory of Music, of 200 
voices, sang a difficult program for its 
Christmas concert, including numbers in 
French and Latin, as wel as in English, 
all given entirely from memory. The 
choir was under the direction of Frederick 
Alexander and had the assistance of 
William Kerr, baritone; Mrs. Annis D. 
Gray, contralto; Vivian Gilpin, contralto, 
and Frances Strong, organist. 

x * * 


A recital of merit-was recently given at 
the European Conservatory of Music, Bal- 
timore, by students under Director J. Henri 
Weinreich, Clifton Davis and Arthur Con- 
radi. The pianists were: Dorothy Cas- 
sidy, Berdie Rokos, Ruth H. Berndt, Sadie 


L. Edlavitch, Amelia Rokos, Mildred F. 
Ruth, John "Bancia, Dora Kasten, Lydia 
Immler and Sadie E. London, Carole 


Clarke played violin selections and William 
Chenoweth, tenor, sang Beethoven’s “Ade- 
laide.” 

* ok Ox 

The home of Mayor James H. Preston, 

of Baltimore, was the scene of a charming 
musical on the afternoon of December 109, 
given by Mrs. Preston to one hundred 
guests. Classical selections were beauti- 
fully rendered by Roberta Glanville, so- 
prano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Adelin Fermin, baritone, and J. 
C. von Hulsteyn, violinist, both of the Pea- 
hody Conservatory faculty. Howard R. 
Thatcher and Frederick R. Weaver were 
piano accompanists. W. J. R. 

* x * 


Georgia Richardson, a former member of 
the Tuesday Musicale of Detroit, who has 
heen studying abroad for several years, 
gave a complimentary piano recital for the 
club in that city last week. Miss Richard- 
son’s program included the Bach-Tausig 
Toccata and Fugue; the “Appassionata” 
Sonata of Beethoven; Nocturne, Impromptu 
and B Flat Scherzo, Chopin; an interesting 
“Sonate” of ultra-modern tendencies by 
Maurice Ravel, and the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody of Liszt. 

kk * 

An interesting program. of Christmas mu- 
sic was given at the South Congregational 
Church, Concord, N. H., on December 24 
by Lyman A. Perkins, organist and di- 
rector, assisted by his choir, consisting of 
Mrs. Winnie Cunningham, soprano; Mrs. 
Alice H. Owen, contralto; David Burns 
Bartlett, tenor; Harry F. Hawkins, basso, 
and William L. Stevens, violinist. The reg- 
ular church choir was assisted by Miss 
Rainie, Mrs. Rolfe, Mr. McInnis, Mr. Owen 
and Mrs. W. D. Thompson, pianist. 

* + sd 


The Loring Club, of San Francisco, pre- 
sented an attractive program recently, of 
which “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” Cad- 
man, was the principal number. The solo 
parts were taken by J. F. Veaco, tenor, and 
L. R. Rhodes, baritone. Louis Brehany, so- 
prano, sang several songs, including an aria 
from “Hérodiade.” The director of the 
club is Wallace A. Sabin, known both for 
his ability in this capacity and as a com- 


poser. Frederick Maurer, Jr., was the 
pianist and Benjamin S. Moore, the or- 
ganist. 


* ok x 


Several Cincinnati singers appeared in 
Berea, Ky., recently when the College 
Choral Society gave Handel’s “Messiah.” 
The chorus is made up of boys and girls 
from the Kentucky Mountains. Each year 
under the auspices of the Music Depart- 
ment, this great oratorio is sung. The 
choruses were sung with finish and with a 
degree of fervor altogether beautiful. The 
soloists were John Hoffman, tenor: Mrs. 
Flora Mclvor Smith, contralto; LaFrances 
Wilson, soprano; and Stanley Baughmann, 
basso. May Bingham assisted at the piano. 

x * x 

One of the most artistic concerts given in 
Cincinnati this season was the _ recent 
“Court Concert” by the members of the 
Woman’s Musical Club at the residence of 
Mrs. Philip Werthner, with Mrs. C. S. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. Rose Fisher Smith and Mrs. 
Sattler assisting. All of the guests and 
members of the club wore court costumes 
and powdered wigs. A program given by 
Anthony Linden, Kmma Roedter, Mary 
Conway, Jessie Strauss, Eleanor Bain, Ol- 


ive Fredin, Lillian Plogstedt, Henrietta 
Wiehl, Walter Werner and Lina Mathah 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

x * * 


The first concert of the season of the San 
Rafael (Cal.) Choral Society of seventy- 
five voices, under the direction of Herman 
Perlet, was given recently. The chorus se- 
lections were from compositions by Gounod, 
Sullivan and Sullivan-Brewer, and a violin 
solo was played by Otto Raubut. The can- 
tata, “The Rose Maiden,” Cowan, made up 
the second part of the program. Mr. Perlet 
is a composer of opera and symphonic 
works. His “Mount Tamalpais” is an or- 
chestral work which is to have a hearing 
in Chicago soon, and his Quintet is to be 
played in New York. 

S -6 6 


A program of interest before a large 
Boston audience, on December 26, intro- 
duced Edith Hemeon and Mary McLeod, 
sopranos; Louis Schalk, baritone; Alice 
Fortin, pianist, as soloists, and Frieda 
Michal and Belle McMichael, as readers. 
Miss Hemeon has a clear soprano voice, 
and her singing of “The Christmas Song” 
and an aria from “Madama Butterfly” 
showed excellent training. She is a pupil 
of Louis Schalk. The duet by Miss 
Hemeon and Mr. Schalk was enthusiastic- 
ally received, and the Nocturne and 
Scherzo, Chopin, played by Miss Fortin, 
were heartily applauded. 

* * * 
“Requiem” was sung by the 
combined choirs of St. Paul’s Church, 
Oakland, Cal., and the Church of the Ad- 
vent, at the latter church in San Francisco 
recently. The singing of the chorus and 
soloists was creditably done. Mrs. Carolyn 
Crew Hill and Jessie Murray were the so- 
pranos; Adeline Birchler and Eva Grunin- 
ger, contraltos; Vail Bakewell and W. E. 
llague, tenors; Henry Perry and C. W. 
Castell, bassos. John deP. Teller was di- 
rector; Margaret Bradley, organist, and D. 
I’. Gilfether, concert master. The Advent 
Orchestra assisted. 
4 

At the last regular meeting of the Pacilic 
Musical Society of San Francisco a pro- 
gram of excellent taste was given by club 
members and the Minetti Quartet. A Suite 
for Two Pianos, Arensky, played by Joan 
Baldwin and Victoria Lilienthal, opened 
the program, followed by the duet from 
“Stabat Mater,” Rossini, sung by Helen 
Colburn Heath and Juliet Levy. Miss 
lleath also sang a group of songs accom- 
panied by Edna Wilcox, which won a hearty 
response from the audience. ‘Lhe Beetho- 
ven Quartet, op. 18, F Major,:was delight- 
fully rendered by the Minetti Quartet. 

es 6 


A recent musical event of more than or- 
dinary interest in Toronto, Canada, was - 
program of Christmas music given by th- 
choir of the St. James Square Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Dr. T. Alex- 
ander Davies. The choir, with May Hinck- 
ley, Olive Belzea, Hubert Calder and Er- 
nest Caldwell as soloists, sang compositions 
ov Palestrina, George Martin, Healey Wil- 
lan, Wagner, César Franck and W est, and 
Gevaert’s arrangement of the old French 
Noél, “The Sleep of the Child Jesus.” Dr. 
Davies contributed organ solos by Guil- 
mant, Dvorak, Rachmaninoff, Saint-Saéns 
and Widor. 


Mozart’s 


* + k 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, has been 
filling many engagements in concert and 
church work during the latter part of De- 
cember. Among these dates are a concert 
on December 18 at Perth Amboy and a pri- 
vate musical at a Fifth avenue home on 
December 21. Her church engagements in- 
clude one at St. Paul’s Church on Decem- 
ber 17, two services at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity on December 24, and an 
afternoon service at the West End Collegi- 
ate Church on the same day. On_Christ- 
mas Day Mrs. David played in Boston and 
on December 28 at Kingston, N. Y. Janu- 
ary will be another busy month for this 
artist. 


Nearly all the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches in Providence held special Christ- 
mas programs. At the First Universalist 
Church, the choir, under the direction of 
William D. Stone, gave a performance of 
R. Huntington’s Christmas cantata, “The 
Message of The Star.” The choir of the 
Central Baptist Church rendered Charles 
F. Manney’s cantata, “The Manger 
Throne,” Percy Spring being director and 
organist. Haydn’s Second Mass was sung 
at St. Stephen’s Church by a choir of men 
and boys, under William Harkness Arnold, 
organist. The choir was assisted by a 
string quartet, and Albert T. Foster, vio- 
linist, played the “Meditation” from Mas- 
senet’s “Thais.” At the Broadway Bap- 
tist Church, the large chorus, under the 
direction of George A. Pratt, gave a spe- 
cial program and Gertrude Northup, con- 
tralto soloist of the church, sang Adam’s 
Hs aa to the violin obbligato of H. Ken- 
nick, 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Richmond Hill, Jan. 11; New 
York, Jan. 13; Albany, Jan. 16; Lowell, Mass., 
Jan. 23; Newark, Feb. 4; Morristown, Feb. 6; 
Newark, Feb. 18; Schenectady, Feb. 21. 

Bachaus, Wilhelm—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
yen. 22: 

Barron, ' Henri—Los 
Bakersfield, Cal., 
Sacramento, Jan. 12; 
Francisco, Jan. 16, 23. 

Bauer, Harold—Boston, Jan. 13, 

Beddoe, Mabel—Toronto, Jan. 31; Montreal, Feb. 
2. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Gainesville, 
Barton, Fila., Jan. 11, 12; 
Jan. 18, 19. 

Cairns, Clifford—Albany, N. Y., Jan. 16. 

Connell, Horatio—New York (Harvard Club), 
Jan. 7; Reading, Pa., Jan. 30. 

Dunham, Edna—Richmond, Va., Jan. 25. 

Faulkner, Anne Shaw-—Walla Walla, Wash, Jan. 
19; Seattle, Jan. 22; Bellingham, Wash, Jan. 23. 

Finnegan, John—Newark, N. J., Jan. 18. 

Fletcher, Nina—Boston, Jan. 8. 

Gerhardt, Elena—Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 
9; Boston, Jan. 12. 

Graham-Reardon, Mildred—New Rochelle, Jan. 23. 

Hackett, Charles A.—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 26. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Philadelphia, Jan. 22. 

Hofmann, Josef—Boston, Jan. 6; Cambridge, Jan. 
18; Boston, Jan. 20. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Jersey City, Jan. 16; 
Boston, Jan. 21; New York, Jan. 18, 23; New- 
ark, Jan. 24; Cleveland, Feb. 8; Port Huron, 
Feb. 12. 

Huvxt, Helen 

Jomelli, Jeanne 
23. 

Kerns, Grace—East Orange, N. J., Jan. 26; Sum- 
mit, N. J., Jan. 30; Englewood, N. J., Feb. 2; 


Angeles, Cal., Jan. 6, 7; 
Jan. 9; Stockton, Jan. 11; 
Oakland, Jan. 14; San 


Pia... jan. 9,. 10; 
Lakeland, Fla., 


Mass., Jan. 6. 
York, Jan. 


Allen—Sommerville, 


Carnegie Hall, New 


Newark, Feb. 4; Summit, Feb. 6; Hamilton, 
Feb. 19. 
Klotz, Maud—Brownsville, N. J., Jan. 7; Brook- 


lyn, Jan. 31. 


Knight, Josephine—Worcester, Jan. 4; Peacedale, 


R. I., Jan. 10; Lynn, Mass., Jan. 15; Lowell, 
Tan. 23; Providence, R. I., Feb. 7. 

Lamson, Gardner—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 9. 

Martin, Frederic—Chicago, Jan. 8; Richmond 
Hill, L. I., Jan. 11; Glens Falls, N. Y., Jan. 
15; Montclair, N. J., Jan. 19; Amherst, Mass., 
Jan. 25. 

Verrill, Leverett—Malden, Jan. 6; Roston, Jan. 
25. 

Miller, Christine—Chicago, Jan. 15; Evanston, 
Jan. 16; Burlington, Ia., Jan. 17; Painesville, 


O., Jan. 22, Pittsburgh, Jan. 25; New Britain, 


Conn., Feb. 1; New York, Feb. 2; Brooklyn, 
Feb. 3; Toronto, Feb. 7 and 8; Des Moines, 
Feb. 12; Racine, Wis., Feb. 13; Wausau, Feb. 
14; Milwaukee, Feb. 15; Appleton, Feb. 16; 


Denver, Feb. 30; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 23; New 
York, Feb. 28; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 29. 


Parlow, Kathleen—Pittsburgh, Jan. 8, 9; Cleve 
land, Jan. 10; Chicago,- Jan. 12, 13; Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 15, 16; Troy, N. Y., Jan. 18; New 


York, Jan. 24. 


Potter, Mildred—New England tour, Jan. 7 to 
19; Richmond Hill, Jan. 11; New York, Jan. 
13; York, Pa., Feb. 6; Passaic, Feb. 15; New 
ark, Feb. 18; Derby, Feb. 20. 

Reardon, George Warren—New Rochelle, Jan. 23. 

Riker, Franklin—New York (Hotel Astor), Jan 
30. 

Rogers, Francis—Stamford, Conn., Jan. 16; New 
York, Jan. 19; Boston, Jan. 22; Williamstown, 
Mass., Jan. 25; Andover, Jan. 29; Boston, Jan. 
30. 


ler, Theodora Sturkow—Chicago, Jan. 16, 19 
Oscar—Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 18 
Edward—Northfield, Minn., Jan. 17; Jet 
sey City, Jan. 22. 


eagle, 


\trong, 


umowska, Mme.—Boston, Jan. 13, 20, 27. 
Townsend, Stephen—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23. 
['rnka, Alois—Washington, D. C., Jan. 23. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 6; 

Bakersfield, Jan. 8; Fresno, Jan. 9; Stockton, 


‘Jan. 10; Sacramento, Jan. 11; San José, Jan. 
12; Oakland, Jan. 13; San Francisco, Jan 
15 to 21; Portland, Ore., Jan. 22, 23, 24; 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 25; Victoria, B. C., Jan. 
26; Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 27; Seattle, Wash., 


Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31; Boise City, Idaho, Feb. 2: 


Salt Lake City, Feb. 3; Denver, Feb. 5, 6, 7; 
Colorado Springs, Feb. 8, Pueblo, Feb. 9; 
Wichita, Kan., Feb. 10; Oklahoma City, Feb. 
11; Ft. Smith, Feb. 12; Joplin, Mo., Feb. 13 
Vells, John Barnes—New York. Jan. 7; Lewis- 


ton, Me., Jan. 8; Bath, Jan. 9; Rockland, Jan. 
10; Waterville, Jan. 11; Tresque Isle, Jan. 12: 
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both, is the best loved and understood. 
The people annreciate this woman; they 
know her. The totally bad woman 1s ap- 
normal; the totally good woman also; but 
the woman who hovers between good and 
evil—she fascinates.” 

One feels tempted to ask whether this is 
Mme. Georgette’s recipe. 

“Man loves the helpless woman—he loves 
the woman who yields to the influences that 
surround her, for she is human. Man loves 
the woman who is not a foot rule, who is 
not a statue; man forgives and forgets.” 

The happiest woman is “the woman who 
feels an interest in life—not the poor one, 
the idle one, nor the beautiful one—it is 
the woman who has a goal who has a work 
and labors. Eo 

“Do you think that I’d be happy if I 
hadn’t one? Non, non. I’d be miserable. 
But I love my work, I love to act, I love 
to sing, I love to talk to people, to write, 
to paint, to model, to design beautiful 
clothes (for even here one gives expres- 
sion to one’s zxstheticism). I love to do 
hard work. The result? I am truly, su- 
perbly happy.” 

Where is Maeterlinck? 


s30sTON, Dec. 29.—A stir of excitement 
ran through the newspaper offices this 


INTERVIEW WITH MME. MAETERLINCK 


evening when the city editors were notified 
by the clerk of the Westminster Hotel that 
two mysterious unknowns had appeared in 
the corridor, one of them signing himself 
the names “Maurice Maeterlinck and Sec- 
retary to M. M.,” following which these 
individuals shut themselves up in the room 
which they had engaged and entirely re- 
fused to hold any converse over the line, 
even with Mr. Russell and Alexander Kahn, 
publicity manager at the Boston Opera 
House. The hotel was besieged by re- 
porters. The press room at the Opera 
House was a hot bed of gossip and con- 
jecture. The press representative himself 
looked happy, and the mystery remained 
unsolved. It seems to be a general convic- 
tion that Maurice Maeterlinck either has 
arrived or is going to arrive in Boston by 
or before the coming production of “Pel- 
léas.” Maeterlinck is notoriously unmusi- 
cal, and has professed times without num- 
ber his entire ignorance of Debussy and 
disapproval of Debussy’s music. So he may 
not come. But, be that as it may, the re- 
porters do not sleep by night for fear that 
the Belgian poet, as a conductor, a cab- 
man, or in the costume of a bell ‘boy, may 
get by them. Meanwhile, there has been 
no further news of the mysterious strangers 
who appeared in the lobby of the West- 
minster. O. D. 


Reception to Mme. Maeterlinck 


Boston, Jan. 1.—On New Year’s Eve a 
select reception committee tendered a for- 
mal reception to Mme. Georgette Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck in the main dining hall of the 
tiotel Lenox. The reception was followed 
by a musical program given by artists and 
members of the orchestra of the Boston 
Opera House and a New Year’s buffet 
luncheon brought the entertainment to an 
end. Mme. Maria Gay sang two Spanish 
folk-songs and Edward Lankow sang two 
of Schubert’s settings of poems by Heine. 
Mme. Maeterlinck recited the tower scene 
from “Pelléas et Mélisande,” and she de- 
clared that her husband’s works are better 
understood in America than in any other 
country of the world. In the receiving line 
with Mme. Maeterlinck were Mrs. Fred- 
erick >. Converse, Mrs. R. G. Fering, Jr., 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mrs. Eben D. Jor- 
dan, Mrs. Henry Russell, Mrs. Horatio N. 
Slater, and Mrs. Fiske Warren. Others 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Bennet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Burnham, T. 
Dennie Boardman, Mr. and’ Mrs. Wallace 
Boardman, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Codman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lyman, Alice Niel- 
sen, Dorothy Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
D. Sears, Helen Sears, Esther Sears, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. Henry 
T. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Curtis. 





Houlton, Jan. 13; Calais, 
Jan. 16; Belfast, Jan. 17; 
Skewhegan, Jan. 19; Glen 
23; Williamstown, Mass., 
Feb. 1. 

‘errenrath, Reinald—Brooklyn, 
delphia, Jan. 12; Wellesley, 
Brooklyn, Jan. 19. 

Wilson, Gilbert—-Long Island City, Jan. 11. 


Jan. 15; 


Machais, 
Jen,. 18: 
i. Jey SOM, 
New York, 


Dover, 
Ridge, 


Jan. 25; 


J 


— 


Jan. 11; Phila- 


Mass., Jan. 15; 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Boston, Jan. 7; Mon 
treal, Jan. 9; Boston, Jan. 29. 


Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theatre, New York, 
Jan. 22. 

Boston Festival Orchestra—Lowell, Jan. 23; 
Nashua, Jan. 26. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Jan. 6; 
Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 18; Boston, Jan. 19 


and 20; Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 11 and 
13. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Jan 
6; Pittsburgh, Jan. 9; Columbus, Jan. 10; 
Cincinnati, Jan. 19, 20; Dayton, Jan. 23; 
Hamilton, Jan. 24; Cincinnati, Jan. 28. 


Flonzaley Quartet—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 


Jan. 8; Boston, Jan. 11; Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Jan. 22. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—tHotel Astor, New York, 
Jan. 23. 

Knetsel Quartet—Boston, Jan. 9; New York, 
Jan. 16. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Delaware, Feb. 8; 
Chicago, Feb. 13; St. Louis, Feb. 16 to 19. 
Vannes Sonata Recitals—Belasco Theater, New 


York, Jan. 14. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Jan. 7, 48, 19, 23; Soe ae 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Century The 


ater, New York, Jan. 7, 19, 21, 28. 


Rubinstein Club—Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Jan. 13. 

Russian Symphony) Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 27, 28. 

Schubert Uvartet -Waldorf-Astoria, New Y ork 
Jan. 13; Newark, N. J., Jan. 19. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—Rumford Hall, New York, 
Jan. 16. 

Tollefsen Trio—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 30. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. Fi 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 6. 


“ THE MESSIAH” IN CHICAGO 


Apollo Club, Under Harrison M. Wild, 
Opens Its Fortieth Season 


Cuicaco, Jan. 1.—The Apollo Musical 
Club opened its fortieth season with a per- 
formance of “The Messiah” last Friday 
evening at the Auditorium, sustaining its 
high standard unerringly. The director, 
Harrison Wild, gets the finer effects usually 
found in lesser numbers, both in precision 
of attack and finish. A great audience 
packed the vast Auditorium to the limit 
of the law and ordinance. 

Mrs. Mable Sharp Herdien, the soprano, 


_gave the music unusual beauty and distinc- 


tion, adding limpidity of tone to breadth 
of phrasing and dignity of enunciation. 
John B. Miller, another local singer, was 
equally happy and telling in the tenor part, 
finding much favor with the audience. 
Frederic Martin, the basso, was an agree- 
able soloist, well versed in the service of 
oratorio, proving himself dependable in 
meeting demands tellingly. Eva Mylott, the 
Australian contralto, has a deep musical 
voice and adhered to the traditional tempi 
of England in her song service. The ora- 
torio will be repeated on Friday evening. 


. &. i. 


MR. MURRAY’S BUSY SEASON 


New York Baritone Meets with Success 
in Numerous Recitals 


Thomas Webb Murray, the New York 
baritone, has appeared in numerous con- 
certs and recitals 
in territory adja- 
cent to New York 
within the last few 
weeks. Mr. Mur 
ray possesses a 
powerful voice un- 
der splendid con- 
trol and is equally 
successful in both 
songs and imper- 
sonations. Heisa 
pupil of Lionel 
Robsarte and his 
extensive réper- 
toire ranges from 
operatic arias to 
the folksongs of 
Germany, Italy 
and Norway and 
Sweden, in their original texts. Mr. Mur 
ray is under the management of Alonzo 
loster. 





Thomas Webb Murray 





LECTURE ON “NATOMA” 


Minneapolis Club Hears Talk on Opera 
to Be Sung in St. Paul 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 29.—The last regular 
fortnightly meeting of the Thursday Mu- 
sicale was devoted to a lecture on Victor 
Herbert’s “Natoma,” by Mrs. Agnes M. 
Fryberger. A clear analysis of the work 
was given by Mrs. Fryberger, which showed 
she had given it careful study. The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra has played ex- 
cerpts from the opera, but little of the 
music has been heard, so the lecture, with 
the musical illustrations, was listened to 
with deep interest. Edna Hall sang the 
title role in an ‘admirable manner. F. 
Carleton Smith sang the role of Father 
Peralta and T. C. McCracken, tenor, sang 
the part of Paul. Alma Peterson sang the 
role of Barbara excellently. A chorus, rep- 
resenting the nuns, was made of Kathleen 
Hart, Martha Cook, Mrs. Alice W. Colwell, 
Muriel Crist, Dorothy Overmire, Mrs. 
Mabel Smith-Hughes, Carolyn Thompson, 
Hazel Feener, Mrs. Helen G. Hermann, 
Florence Earle, Mrs. Nellie C. Bailie and 
Mrs. J. C. Landry. 

Mrs. John F. Dahl played the piano score 
with sympathy and authority and was a 
strong support to Mrs. Fryberger and the 
singers. Mrs. Elvina Chenevert-Lawson 
played the organ parts with good effect. 

“Natoma” will be given by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company during its season of 
opera in St. Paul next month with Mary 
Garden in the title role. E. B. 


ia) 


Mme. Nordica’s Concert Tour 


After her tour with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and a fortnight’s rest 
and recreation, Mme. Lillian Nordica will 
again resume her concert activities under 
the direction of Frederic Shipman and the 
diva’s private car Jsolde will become her 
home for the next four weeks. The first 
concert of the New Year will be given at 
Indianapolis on January 8. Concerts at 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Sagi- 
naw, Fort Wayne, Bloomington, St. Louis 
and an appearance with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Brooklyn on January 28 will 
follow. During February Mme. Nordica 


will sing with the Boston Opera Company 
The important feature of this engagement 
will be a special series of Wagnerian per- 
formances, for which Felix Weingartner 
will conduct. 


MOVES AUDIENCE TO TEARS 





Minneapolis also Laughs with Charming 
Kitty Cheatham 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 1.—One of the most 
out-of-the-ordinary and delightful musical 
affairs Minneapolis has had this season 
was the recital of children’s songs in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Radisson recently 
by Kitty Cheatham. It was ‘the second of 
the artists’ recitals arranged by Minnie Les- 
lie and was a smart affair socially. Miss 
Cheatham gave a program of wide variety, 
which touched the whole range of child 
emotions in the inimitable manner which 
has placed her in the foremost ranks of 
child interpreters. She moved her audi- 
ence to laughter and to tears and made a 
charming picture to the eye. 

Max J. Wald was a sympathetic accom- 
panist, following the- captivating artist of 
moods exceedingly well. An informal re- 
ception was held after the recital. EF. B. 


WATCH NIGHT CONCERT 
Schumann-Heink, Zimbalist and Herbert 
Bring New Year In with Music 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, contralto, Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, and Victor Herbert, 
composer, united in a watch night concert 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, December 31. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink contributed an aria 
from Wagner’s “Rienzi” and Arditi’s well- 
known “Bolero.” Zimbalist played Lala’s 
“Spanish” Symphony, Paganini’s “Witch’s 
Dance,” and Cui’s “Oriental Fantasia,” 
while Victor Herbert’s Orchestra’s share in 
the program included numbers by Dvorak, 
Litolff and Liadow, and, of course, excerpts 
from the conductor’s own popular works. 

Needless to say Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was received with such unbounded applause 
that it resulted in her singing much more 
than the program called for. The Russian 
violinist also received hearty appreciation 
and everything that Mr. Herbert’s musi- 
cians played was accepted with pleasure. 


Sunday Concerts for St. Louis 


St. Louts, Dec. 26.—David Montagnon, 
the local manager, announces a series of 
Sunday afternoon artist concerts to be held 
at the Shubert Theater, the first being on 
Janyary 21, when Mme. Lillian Nordica will 
appear. Following closely will come Ku- 
belik on January 28 and in all probability 
about ten concerts will be given. Such 
artists as Harold Bauer, Zimbalist, Gadski 
and Bispham will no doubt be heard later in 
the Winter. 

Olive Fremstad IIl in Atlantic City 

Olive Fremstad, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is ill in Atlantic City. She 
has been unable to appear in any of the 
performances at the Metropolitan for the 
last two weeks, and her friends are much 
concerned about her condition. 


Mme. Genee to Tour Country 


Adeline Genee, the dancer, will make 
another tour of the country next season 
She will have a full symphony orchestra. 
R. E. Johnston will manage the tour. 
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A CREATION OF DISTINCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 


' ’ m | send for a copy of the 
The Strich & Zeidler Piano | Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Justly a Favorite With Discriminating Musicians | 
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OFA ] A United States can get much 
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ail Edited by JOHN C, FREUND of cost, at any of the Foreign 
c Bureaus of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
An Independent, Illustrated Musical Newspaper ib ae., guste 
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Published Every Saturday Goltzstrasse 24, Berlin W. Germany 


Price, 10 cents Subscription (postage paid), $2.00 per annum Telephone, Amt Kurfuerst 6085 
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and the World, with portraits of prominent artists ee. .... 
and musicians, and illustrations of important mu- 
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